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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND PusLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 4232 
of the Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark (presiding). 

Commnittee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Samuel V. Merrick, counsel to the subcommittee; Raymond Hurley, 
wssociate minority counsel. 

Also present: James L. Sundquist, administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Clark. 

Senator CLrark. The Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare will be in 
session. 

We meet this morning for hearings on S. 3555, a bill I introduced 
during the current session of Congress. We come to think of it as the 
last Congress, but it is not really the last Congress yet, and it is still 
this Congress. 

(S. 3555 follows :) 

[S. 3555, S6th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL Relating to the training and utilization of the manpower resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Manpower 
Act of 1960”. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing responsibility 
of the Federal Government to assist in the development of policies and programs 
which will result in the adequate training, and useful utilization of the manpower 
resources Of the Nation in pursuit of our national goals. 


MANPOWER REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Src. 38. (a) The President shall transmit to the Congress within sixty days 
after the beginning of each regular session (commencing with the year 1961) a 
report on matters pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, utilization 
and training (hereinafter called the “Manpower Report’) setting forth (1) 
anticipated requirements for various occupational groups and categories of 
trained manpower, for appropriate periods in the future; (2) an analysis of 
current manpower resources and utilization with special emphasis on unemploy- 
ment and shortages of trained personnel; (3) techniques used by employers and 
by labor for the transition of employees from obsolete jobs, upgrading of the 
work force and other matters pertaining to the utilization of manpower; and 
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(4) recommended policies and programs for the more effective training and 
utilization of manpower resources in the light of projected requirements. 

(b) The President may transmit from time to time to the Congress reports 
supplementary to the Manpower Report each of which shall include such supple- 
mentary or revised recommendations as he may deem necessary or desirable to 
achieve the policy declared in section 2. 


COUNCIL OF MANPOWER ADVISERS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the Executive Office of the President 
a Council of Manpower Advisers (hereinafter called the “Council”’). The 
Council shall be composed of three members who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and each of 
whom shall be a person who, as a result of his training, experience, and attain- 
ments, is exceptionally qualified to analyze and interpret developments in the 
field of manpower requirements, resources, utilization, and training, to appraise 
progranis and activities of the Government in the light of the policy declared 
in section 2, and to formulate and recommend national policies in the field of 
manpower requirements, resources, utilization and training. Each member of 
the Council shall receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 per annum. The 
President shall designate one of the members of the Council as chairman. 

(b) The Council is authorized to employ and fix the compensation of such 
specialists and other experts including representatives from education, labor, 
industry, and the general public as may be necessary for the carrying out of 
its functions under this Act, without regard to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and is authorized, subject to the civil- 
service laws, to employ such other officers and employees as may be necessary 
for carrying out its functions under this Act, and fix their compensation in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) It shall be the duty and function of the Council— 

(1) to assist and advise the President in the preparation of the man- 
power report; 

(2) to gather timely and authoritative information concerning develop- 
ments and trends in the field of manpower requirements, resources, utiliza- 
tion, and training, both current and prospective, to analyze and interpret 
such information in the light of the policy declared in section 2 for the 
purpose of determining whether such developments and trends are inter- 
fering, or are likely to interfere, with the achievement of such policy, and 
to compile and submit to the President studies relating to such develop- 
ments and trends; 

(3) to appraise the various programs and activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the light of the policy declared in section 2 for the purpose of 
determining the extent to which such programs and activities are con- 
tributing, and the extent to which they may not be contributing, to the 
achievement of such policy, and to make recommendations to the President 
with respect thereto: 

(4) to develop and recommend to the President national policies in the 
tield of manpower requirements, utilization and training ; 

(5) to make and furnish such studies, reports thereon and recommenda- 
tions with respect to matters of policy and legislation governing manpower 
requirements, utilization, and training ; 

(6) to coordinate its activities with those of the Council of Economic 
Advisers in order to promote maximum employment. 

(d) In exercising its powers, functions, and duties under this Act: 

(1) The Council may constitute such advisory committees and may con- 
sult with representatives of State and local governments, private and public 
educational institutions, spokesmen for labor and industry and such other 
groups aS may have an interest in or contribution to make in the field of 
manpower requirements, utilization, and training ; 

(2) The Council shall, to the fullest extent possible, utilize the services, 
facilities, and information (including statistical information) of other 
Government agencies as well as private research agencies in order that 
duplication of effort and expense may be avoided. 

(e) To enable the Council to exercise its powers, functions, and duties under 
this Act, there are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary. 
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Senator CLark. This bill was sponsored by several Senators, includ- 
ing Senator Randolph, the chairman of this subcommittee, whose prior 
commitment for other hearings of another committee made it impos- 
sible for him to preside here today. 

I should like to acknowledge that it has been a source of encourage- 
ment to me to have Senator Randolph’s support for this measure, and 
his understanding of the need of coordinating the many activities of 
Government in the manpower field. 

Other cosponsors are Senator Hartke and Senator McGee. The bill 
really arose at least to some extent from the hearings of the Special 
Senate Committee on Unemployment, chaired by Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, of Minnesota, which made its report last spring and in- 
cluded in its recommendations the creation of this subcommittee and 
the creation in the executive arm of the Government of an agency 
which would deal with the general problem of manpower which I have 
called perhaps overdramatically the problem of staffing freedom. 

Just as this committee is in a sense recognition by the Senate of the 
growing importance of Federal leadership in the areas of manpower 
planning, this bill on which we are holding hearings proposes ma- 
chinery in the executive branch of the Federal Government for pur- 
poses of leadership in this field. 'The witnesses who will appear today 
and the day after tomorrow, Friday, December 16, have been asked to 
address themselves to the issues raised by the bill, which I will 
summarize. 

First, to what extent, if at all, should the Federal Government con- 
cern itself with the manpower field? To be more specific, I mean the 
demand and supply of trained individuals, their education and their 
training at the professional level, graduate level, at the technical and 
at the vocational level, in the public area and in the military area, in 
the private sector of our economy. 

That is the big policy question on which we hope to get some 
enlistment. 

Secondly, what priorities should be attached to the various man- 
power problems which deserve Federal consideration, if any of 
them do? 

This priority question is made more important in my judgment 
because there are going to be and are today shortages in skilled man- 
power, accompanied by surpluses of unskilled manpower due to auto- 
mation and a number of other factors. This I believe poses important 
policy questions for the next administration in their efforts both to 
staff freedom and to eliminate chronic and persistent unemployment. 
Senator Kennedy said during the campaign that we would have to 
make some provision for 25,000 new jobs a week in the next 10 years. 
This gives some idea of the seriousness of the problem we are to 
discuss today. 

Third, to what extent are these problems which T have mentioned 
so interrelated that they require coordinated study for policy formula- 
tion? My own tentative view is that they do, and that that coordi- 
nated sudy should come out of the White House at a very high level. 

Fourth. what administrative structure is feasible for carrying out 
the tasks which if appropriate should be assigned the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 
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This is the toughest nut of all, in my judgment. We hope to get 
some light on it. The development of our Nation’s manpower is re- 
lated to the kind of civilization that we want in America today, 
and in the future. Ever since World War LI, we have been aware of 
the fact that there are talent shortages directly related to the kind 
of society that Americans are all agreed upon—a society which pro- 
vides opportunity for education for every young person to his full 
talents, an economy marked by increasing productivity and freedom 
from want for all, and leadership throughout the world in the strug- 
ble for freedom. 

We have just had a report on our national goals by a distinguished 
committee appointed by President E isenhower. They outline in 
pretty general terms what they think is the kind of civilization we 

want here. Is there any consensus? We must operate always in a 
climate of freedom, and we must never attempt to exercise any com- 
pulsion. An American individual who keeps the law should be free 
to seek any occupation he desires, whether it has any social utility 
or not, but perhaps we can utilize through leadership, and perhaps 
in other ways, some powers of persuasion so that our young people 
as they come out of our schools and colleges can be directed to those 
occupations which advance our national goals, our admitted national 
goals, the national goals we all agree to rather than in many instances 
having their careers determined by the higgling of the marketplace, 
solely “by economic consideration, and to see great talent wasted in 
areas which are either useless through an advancing American civil- 
ization, or downright harmful although within the law. This involves 
value judgments, and we must be cautious about those value judg- 
ments. Eventually we will have to make it, in my judgment. 

There is of course nothing new about the active role of the Gov- 
ernment in the manpower field. Our immigration policies are per- 
haps the most striking example and our publicly supported educa- 
tional system is another. 

ROTC, the National Guard, and other military programs repre- 
sent an effort to insure a nucleus of trained personnel for our Armed 
Forces. More recently, we have stimulated the supply of technicians 
and nurses, and the growth of the medical schools, and attractiveness 
of a science career. We became kind of panicky after sputnik, and we 
directed our attention toward science; probably it is a good thing we 
did. but. there are lots of other areas in our national life which are 
needed in connection with the development of our national goals out- 
side of the scientific field. Government service is one. 

We are in fact already spending large sums of money for these and 
other efforts in the development of our human resources. So the ques- 
tion is really not one of the Federal Government starting something 
new. This is something to which the Federal Government is deeply 
committed already, but without any overall top planning. One agency 
of the Government all too frequently has little idea what another 
agency of the Government is doing, and they are both competing for 
the same high level of ability which comes out of our colleges and 
universities. They are competing on unequal terms with private in- 
dustry because they can’t offer the rewards and they often submit to 
gre: iter punishments. 
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The need for manpower agency is to coordinate the many current 
activities and programs of the Federa] Government, to examine the 
areas of our shortcomings, and to develop research opportunities 
which will provide us with better answers for understanding man- 
power needs and development and utilization—this is the problem we 
are attacking. We must become aware of the unexpected conse- 
quences of ongoing programs, and we must recognize weaknesses in 
approaching manpower problems in a fragmented fashion. Crash pro- 
grams may achieve their immediate aim, . but they will leave a havoc 
of waste in other areas which perhaps should have as high a priority. 

I am indebted to one of our witnesses, Henry David, the executive 
director of the Manpower Council, which operates at Columbia Uni- 
versity, with a Ford Foundation grant, for a statement he made which 
I quote: 

What is done with one part of the supply capable of a high degree of educa- 
tion and training will affect other parts of this same supply. There is a kind 
of competition among manpower reserves of supply, which is self-defeating. 
We may be compounding our manpower problems under the impression that 
we are solving them. 

Before we hear the first witness, I would like the record to show 
that the subcommittee’s first hearings on October 5, 6, and 7, were 
marked by occasional references and discussions of the bill under con- 
sideration today. I should like to incorporate that testimony in these 
hearings by reference. 

Since October, the staff and I have had an opportunity of talking 
informally with a number of eminent specialists in this as yet so little 
understood field. They have been of enormous help, not only in 
clarifying the issues for us, but in giving us confidence that we were 
on the right track with an aspect of government which is vital to our 
country’s future. I have some reason to believe that this problem will 
be of special concern to the incoming administration. It is for that 
reason that I believe these hearings are really quite important. 

Before calling on the witnesses I should like the record to include 
a copy of the telegram which was addressed to the witnesses. The 
telegram shows the spirit with which these hearings are being 
conducted. 

(The telegram referred to above follows :) 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Senator Joseph Clark, acting as chairman of the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, invites you to 
testify at a public hearing beginning at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, December 14, in 
room 4232, New Senate Office Building, on 8S. 3555 (copy being mailed you today). 
Rather than address yourself solely to S. 3555, Senator Clark suggests that you 
testify from the standpoint of your field of interest with respect to the basic 
issues raised by the bill, such as: To what extent should the Federal Government 
concern itself with the manpower field, both demand and supply, education and 
training; professional and skilled occupations; public, military, and private 
sectors? What priority should be attached to the various manpower problems 
which deserve Federal consideration? To what extent are these problems so 
interrelated that they require coordinated study for policy formulation? Seec- 
ondary to these basic questions but of importance to the successful treatment 
of them is the administrative structure to be chosen. S. 3555 provides for a 
Council on Manpower Advisers to the President of the United States. Senator 
Clark will welcome alternative proposals for governmental structure. The sub- 
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committee will appreciate having copies of your prepared statement in advance. 
Kindly advise. 


SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate. 
Senator CLarK. I would like now to call the first witness, Mr. Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg, the researe ‘h director of the AFL-Cl1O. 
‘Mr. Ruttenberg, it . pleasure to have you and we are looking 


forward to your odie fuiiltee to these hearings. Please proceed in 
your own way. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, AFL-CIO 


Mr. RurrenserG. The important issue before this committee is the 
manner in which the Federal Government is organized to handle 
problems of manpower that come before it. 

Admittedly, this topic covers a wide variety of issues. It encom- 
passes many different types of programs dealing with the education, 
training, employment and utilization of individuals in our socie ty. 


MANPOWER POLICIES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The problem of m: meer is inextricably bound to the problem of 
economic growth. Only if our economy can achieve a satisfactory 
rate of economic growth (445 to 5 percent) will the manpower re- 
sources of this country be fully utilized. If a satisfactory rate of 
growth is not achieved, the result is an acute economic and m: inpower 
problem expressed as a rising rate of unemployment, an increase in 
part-time work, and insufficient jobs for the new entrants into the labor 
force. With more rapid economic growth, these manpower problems 
become more manageable. 

To help achieve “full utilization of manpower resources, it will be 
necessary in the first instance to deal with those roadblocks which 
keep our economy from fully utilizing its manpower resources. 

Besides general economic measures, these include action in the field 
of education, training, retraining, mobility of workers, job placement, 
and other aspects of the problem of structural unemployment. 

Secondly, on a longer basis, action is needed to make certain jobs 
are available for those coming into the labor force and those whose 
skills become obsolete because of advances in technology. 

At the present time, there are a number of vital manpower questions 
requiring public attention. In fact, the most serious domestic prob- 
lem confronting this country is a manpower question, the growing 
level and rate of unemployment. 

Two days ago the official figures for the month of November were 
released by the Labor Department. They show that a total of over 
4 million persons were without jobs and actively seeking work, 
equivalent on a seasonally adjusted basis to 6.3 percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

Moreover, in addition to this number, an additional 2.7 million per- 
sons were working part time, although they desired full-time work. 

All in all, from a manpower point of view. 9.5 percent of the civilian 
labor force were prevented by economic forces from contributing their 
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full measure to the national economy. Measured on a full-time basis, 
the percentage is 7.5. 

Since November, unemployment has continued its serious rise judg- 
ing by the weekly data on unemployment insurance. Last week’s fig- 
ures were especially ominous for they showed a particularly sharp 
increase of 237,000. 

Before this group, there is no need to emphasize the obvious serious- 
ness of this problem. The economy is now in a recession. We have 
no way of telling how sharp or prolonged it may be. We do know 
that in the early months of next year, we can expect about 6 million 
uneniployed workers and an unemployment rate of up to 7 to 7.5 
pere ent. 

This unemployment problem represents to us the most pressing man- 
power issue facing the country. General economic measures in the 
form of monetary ‘and fiscal policies, including short-term reductions 
in taxes, are of particular importance in dealing with this problem. 
Other aspects of the problem include the following: 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


Even if our economy should start to grow at an accelerated pace, 
numerous large sections of the country will still be in distress. 

The latest report from the Labor Sager shows that 51 major 
and 123 minor areas throughout the Nation fall into the category 
“areas with substantial labor surplus.” 

The most serious such cases are found in the textile areas of New 
England and the coal areas of Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, but 
sich depressed areas found in all parts of the country, include 

Spokane, Wash.: Baton Rouge, La.: South Bend, Ind. and San 
Diego, ¢ ‘alif. 

This qual lem i aes special attention by the Federal Government 
in the form of a large-scale program for technical advice, Govern- 
ment loans, sebradiltnes facilities, and similar assistance. 


DISPLACEMENT EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


Advances in industrial technology yield many benefits to the Amer- 
ican economy, but they also may cause unemployment, reduced wage 
levels through possible downgrading of skills, and dislocation to 
mieny groups of workers. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions have almost universally 
supported the introduction of technological change, wlile insisting 
that collective bargaining and Government policies cushion the effect 
of such change on those adversely affected. 

It is important to recognize that often it is the experienced worker 
with many years of service who finds himself out of a job because of 
automation, rather than the young worker who could more readily 
equip himself with another skill. 

The industrial corporations of this Nation have accepted with only 
limited exceptions little or no responsibility for seeing that those 
employees adversely affected by technological change are placed in 
comparable employment. 

This country needs to think through in a far more exhaustive way 
this entire problem—the need for retraining workers displaced by 
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automation. The best way to start would be to create a special na- 
tional commission to examine the issues. The commission should 


include representatives of workers, employers, the public and the 
Congress. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Members of minority groups have traditionally suffered high rates 
of unemployment. This is related to the fact that many establish- 
ments continue discriminatory practices in hiring and promotion 
policies. 

It almost goes without saying that presence of any discriminatory 
treatment in employment acts to limit the effective use of manpower 
resources. While some progress is being made in eliminating such 
discrimination, much more work lies ahead. 

These are a few of the approaches that are necessary for solving 
today’s unemployment problem. 

Consideration of manpower issues goes beyond the problems raised 
by the current level of unemployment. Looking ahe: id into the future, 
a number of specific manpower questions arise. Two that strike us 
as particularly important are the following. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


We are all familiar with the fact that the next few years will see 
a wore increased number of young people enter the labor force. 
The Labor Department manpower projections which were cliscussed 
at this committee’s hearing in June sets forth some of the problems 
posed by this sharply increasing labor force. 

Governmental action 1s needed to encourage voung people to re- 
main in school, to improve the standards of public education, to help 
stimulate effective apprentice and other training programs, and to 
provide sufficient educational and training facilities for these young 
people. 

The role of the Federal Government will have to expand to help the 
States and localities pay for this needed program. 


MILITARY MANPOWER 


The Selective Service and Training Act will expire on July 1, 1963. 
There is a serious question whether the present system is an orderly 
and equitable method for filling vacancies in the Armed Forces. We 
have felt for some time that a more thorough examination of possible 
alternative methods was desirable. The problem is one not merely 
of providing personnel for the military force, but also of assuring 
young people that they will be called to milit: ary service, in an equit- 
able manner and that the time they spend in the military will be 
related, insofar as possible, to the peacetime skills that they wish 
to acquire. 

These are a few of the current and longer range problems in the 
manpower field. All of them involve functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through a number of different agencies. 

For example, the Labor Department has the responsibility for 
broad manpower projections, for unemployment insurance programs, 


& 
f 
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and for a Government program in the field of apprentice and on-the- 
job training. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare handles prob- 
lems of education, including vocational education. 

The Defense Department und Selective Service are involved with 
regard to military manpower. 


MACHINERY FOR HANDLING MANPOWER 


There are two aspects of this problem: 

1. ‘The organization of individual departments to handle man- 
power questions; and 
2. The necessity for coordination among them. 

With regard to the first question, we are most familiar with the op- 
erations of the Labor Department. Of all the Government depart- 
ments, this is the one most directly concerned with manpower prob- 
lems. Its functions include apprentice and other types of training to 
equip individuals for their role in the economy. It tries to fit people 
to jobs through the U.S. Employment Service. 

If individuals become unemployed, their income is partially main 
tained through the Federal-State system of unemployment benefits 
administered by the Department. Its manpower specialists are those 
who have an overall grasp of future manpower trends. 

At the present time, however, the Department is lacking an overal| 
manpower agency. Its separate bureaus tend to view manpower prob- 
lems from their own particular standpoint. 

In the future, greater coordination will be needed. For example, 
it is clear that the Government's training, employment service, and 
unemployment insurance programs need to work closely together to 
make certain that those unemployed become properly trained for cur- 
rently available jobs. 

It would be desirable to develop in the Secret tary’s Office an adminis- 
trative agency that will be in a position to obtain the needed coordina- 
tion between these various bureaus. 

At the present time the Department does have an Office of Man- 
power Administration. However, this organization exists only to 
meet manpower problems that would arise in the event of a national 
emergency. It was established to meet the responsibilities delegated 
to the Labor Department by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

What we are suggesting is that the concept involved in the Office of 
Manpower Administration be broadened from one involving only de- 
fense manpower problems to include the peacetime manpower issues 
with which our economy is presently concerned. 

While we are not as familiar with the oper ration of other depart- 
ments with manpower responsibilities, we believe a close look should 
be given to see if their manpower responsibilities are sufficiently well 
or ganized and coordinated. 

Tn addition to improving the operation of existing departments, 
some additional mechanism is needed for coordinating the work of 
the various departments. Only with regard to defense and mobiliza- 
tion manpower problems i is there coordination tod: iy under the leader- 
ship of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
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Senator Clark’s bill, S. 3555, suggests that the answer is a Council 
of Manpower Advisers, similar to the existing Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

ALTERNATIVE STRUCTURAL DEVICES 


We doubt that this would be the most useful way of approaching 
the problem. Much of the work of the new Council on Manpower 
would involve economic questions already covered by the present 
Council of Economic Advisers. The overlap would be extensive. 

We are also not certain that a council of several persons would 
be the most effective administrative body for this task. | more 
appropriate method might be to place the leadership and coordina- 
tion of the Federal Government's manpower program under a single 
individual who would, however, have available to him a small staif. 

We tend to feel that the council method would be less satisfactory 
than an arrangement involving a single person as the focal point 
for the Federal Government’s manpower program. 

Where should such a coordinator be located? It seems clear to 
us that it must be somewhere in the Executive Office of the President. 
One possible solution is that one member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers be chosen for his knowledge and experience in the field of 
manpower affairs. He then might serve as a special coordinator of 
manpower problems from his role as a member of the Council 
Economic Advisers. 

Another possible suggestion is that such a person should be located 
in the Bureau of the Budget, or it might be possible to broaden 
the defense manpower functions that are currently being performed 
by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

We do not have a firm recommendation to make. In part, it 
seems to us the proper role for such a function depends on the 
organization of the Executive Office of the President under the new 
administration. 

However, this is an important issue, and we think it would be 
wise for this committee to point up the necessity for recognizing 
more directly the importance of the manpower function in the Federal 
Government and the desirability of greater coordination among the 
agencies charged with the responsibility for manpower questions. 

I think this is an extremely important question which you have 
posed, and the way in which you have stated it in your opening 
statement is a brilliant and excellent exposé, it seems to me. 

Senator Ciark. I would like the record to show that a lot of that 
brilliance was contributed by the staff and not the Senator. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I am sure, staff or not, the Senator himself is 
quite competent and capable of doing it on his own. I would like 
to take a look at the issne that vou have posed in another context, 
equally as important. It is really just a different way to look at 
the same problem. The American economy has been growing at a 
rate of about 214 percent a vear for the last 8 years. 

Senator Cirark. Mr. Ruttenberg, this is not per capita, is it? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. No, sir. 

Senator CLark. The rate of growth is a lot lower per capita. 

Mr. Revrrenperc. On that basis, the sais of growth in the last 7 
and & years would be closer to 114 percent. 
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Senator Ciark. Would you not really agree that the really signifi- 
cant figure is the per capita growth if we are going to think in terms 
of people? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Yes, certainly, with the growing and rising popu- 
lation that we have in the United States, ‘this is “really more of a 
problem, because as we look to the decade of the sixties, the number 
of people coming into the labor force will even be much greater. If 
we are going to expand the operation of our economy from a per 

capita level of a little over 1 toa perc: apita level of 3 or 3.5 or to an 
annual economic growth rate of 4.5 to 5 percent, the manpower prob- 
lem is the guts and crucial issue of the whole problem. 

Senator Ciark. Let us never forget that our good friend, Nelson 
Rockefeller, says the rate should be 5 percent. 

Mr. RurrenserG. As a matter of fact, he even upped the ante to 
6 percent during the early days of his candidacy for the presidential 
nomination on the Republican ticket. 

You have, first of all, the unused American manpower resources, 
the unemployed, the under-employed, and the people who would come 
into the labor force if there were job opportunities, who are not now 
considered either unemployed or partially employed. But this in- 
volves many problems relating to the manpower issue: not only are 
these people unemployed because of seasonal reasons or looking for 
better jobs, but many of them are unemployed because the level of 
activity of the economy is not great enough to employ them. But 
fundamentally you have structural problems i in the economy. People 
located in distressed areas, which is a big manpower problem, and, 
as the Senator well knows, twice such a bill was passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and twice vetoed by the President. 

Senator Ciark. I have an idea it won't be vetoed the next time 
we pass it. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I feel fairly confident of that, Senator. 

The tackling of the problem of just the unemployment in these 
major and minor labor market areas where they have perpetual and 
continual unemployment of high levels, this is one problem. Related 
to this problem is the issue of the failure to employ people because of 
their age, because of their sex, and because of their color—again a 
manpower problem in the field of discrimination that relates funda 
mentally. to whether or not these people can make their contribu- 
tion toward increasing the rate of economic growth in the American 
economy. 

TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


Now, in addition, you have the very fundamental and far-reaching 
question of retraining and as well as training originally those wor kers 
for the key employment jobs in American industr y. This is the prob- 
lem of automation and technology, and the displacement of workers, 
and the problem of their being available for other jobs, being trained 
and able to do the other jobs. This is a problem in itself of training 
and retraining. 

Then you have the problem of whether or not—and it partly relates 
to the distressed areas and partly does not-—whether or not the 
workers are located in the proper places where the jobs are, the whole 
area of the labor mobility. All of these fundamentally, I repeat, 
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relate to the issue of economic growth, as another way of stating the 
overall manpower problem. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt you to ask you what your own 
thinking is on how much of this problem is what we colloquially call 
blue collar, how much of it is white collar, to what extent do you 
anticipate that the most fertile fields for growth will be in the service 
industries, and to what extent do you think we ought to make a re- 
newed effort to make our industrial plant more competitive for the 
purpose of cre: iting more jobs in manufacturing, mining, and produe- 
tion industries / 


INCREASING SKILLS REQUIRED 


Mr. Rurrenserc. Let me start with the latter aspect of your series 
of questions. We certainly ought to continue to exert every effort 
possible and conceivable to improve the efficiency of our operations, 
both in mining, manufacturing, produc tion, and distribution. As far 
as the American trade union movement is concerned, and there, of 
course, are exceptions to the rule, we have encouraged technological 
advance and the development of automation as a means of improving 
efficiency and reducing costs and eliminating marginal production 
operations so that the American ec onomy can be competitive. We are 
fully aware that in pursing this policy we are really creating techno- 
logic: al unemployment, or people displac ed, unless, and this is the “un- 
less” that. we have great hope in, particularly with the new incoming 
administration, unless the ec onomy can grow rapidly enough to create 
job opportunities for the people that are displaced this becomes a 
serious problem, the automation and its displacement. 

Senator Ciark. Probably the most striking example is the coal 
industry, is it not? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Yes, I think the figures on the coal industry are 
quite remarkable, a drop of probably a half of its total employment 
with an increase of something like 20 or 30 percent over the last decade 
or two. 

Senator CLark. In production ? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. In production. This is a tremendous change. So 
this must. be done. Automation must be encouraged, efficiency must be 
improved, but. job opportunities have to be created. But as we look at 
the future economy, and as we look at. technology and automation, the 
point which you made earlier is quite valid. More and more jobs 
will be found in the so-called white-collar areas, fewer and fewer 
jobs, relatively speaking to the total, will be found in manufacturing, 
mining, and production. And because of this, there are many who say, 
“Well, if we look at the experience of the development of technology 
in the 1920’s, and during the 1940's and the early part of the 1950's, 
many people shifted out of manufacturing and went to white-collar 
jobs, and they got employment opportunities and the economy was 
fine.” But the technology is now, and automation is now, approach- 
ing the white-collar area, and because more and more technological 
dev elopments are occurring in the processing of inventories, in the 
processing of checks through banks, in the processing of insurance 
company billings, in the processing of telephone calls and their billings 
and so forth, the number of white-collar jobs are also declining 
because of technology. So we have a very serious problem in this 
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whole area of automation and readjustment to it, and particularly, as 
we shift from blue collar to white collar. 


EDUCATION THE FOUNDATION OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Now, if I might just briefly refer to another tremendous area in 
the field of manpower, as it relates to economic growth, that is the 
area of education, the education of our children that are now in the 
schools. I have already talked to the problem or mentioned briefly 
the problem of retraining of people that are already working, and the 
problem of keeping them on jobs where they have skills and abilities 
to do them, and that is a tremendous area. But now in the area of 
education, we need to improve our educational system, because the 
greater the educational facility and ability of individuals, the better 
contribution they can make to the American economy, and, therefore, 
the effect upon the growth rate of the economy will be improved in 
proportion to, almost in geometric proportion to, the educational 
values and experience. I think some recent studies, interestingly 
enough, show, and I am not one that believes much in looking to people 
with a college education for a better contribution, the experience 
shows that the contribution made by people having higher levels of 
education is greater than those with lesser education. And certainly, 
it used to be possible, a decade or more ago, to get a job with just no 
schooling at all, or maybe the first few years of public school. Then 
it became the point of having graduated from high school. And now 
it is more and more demanding. 

Senator Ciark. This has become a really harsh factor in the labor 
movement, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Yes, it certainly has, and I think it has and will 
as we look to the future revolutionize the whole approach of the 
labor union movement to its labor force that it has as its members. 

Now, the paper that I have briefly deals specifically with the prob- 
lem of distressed areas, with the problem of displacement effect of 
automation. I have tried here just to tie these together. The specific 
recommendation in automation that I would like to call vour atten- 
tion to in the paper is that we really ought to be looking forward to 
the creation of a National Commission on Labor and Management, 
people that will study this problem and keep it under advisement. 
The Joint Economic Committee of the Congress has made a contribu 
tion in this area under a subcommittee chaired by Congressman Pat- 
man, and they have held hearings and various people have appeared. 
We have submitted documents on behalf of the AFL-CIO. I think 
this isa problem that needs to be discussed, needs to be looked at, needs 
to be carefully observed. TI would suggest the creation of a national 
commission. 

Senator Crark. Are you thinking in terms of a permanent com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Rurrenperc. Permanent in the sense that it ought to be a com- 
mission that will sit and report and discuss the problem for at least 
a 3- or 4-year period, during which time there are going to be many, 
many changes coming, particularly in the early half of the coming 
decade. I am confident, I am certain that the number of changes and 
the number of technological advances affecting industry, affecting 
distribution, are going to be such that we are not going to literally 
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be able, we as a nation are not going to be literally able to keep up 
with the problems created. I think these problems are such that they 
are going to have to take daily and weekly concentration for a good 
part of ‘this coming decade. I] Suentors would say that a semi- 
permanent commission that would be available to think about this 
problem on a continuing basis is important. 

Senator CLiark. I wonder why you say semipermanent. Of course, 
it isa rash individual who tries to look into the future, but certainly 
from where we sit now, this is a problem which is going to be with us 
indefinitely. This is not just a temporary emergency, Is it / 

Mr. Rurrenserc. No, it certainly isn’t. By semi, I guess I am in- 
fluenced by the fact that I don’t want to see a permanent Government 
commission created, nor do I want to see one like the National Goals 
Commission, that is going to sit for a few months and go out of 
existence, and then leave the problems to somebody else. It is a com- 
mission somewhere between this that we really need. If it need be 
permanent, I guess I am not averse to it, but it is just the words 
“permanent commission” that in part disturbs me. 

Senator Crark. | would like to discuss this subject with you for 
a few minutes. I have no fixed views on this. I notice your com- 
ments about my bill on page 6 of your statement. 

Mr. Ruvrrennerc. I would like to get to that. 

Senator CLark. ‘Go ahead. I will withhold my question, 

Mr. Rurrenserc. If | might mention the education and training 
program, the military manpower problem I have not. talked about, 
but the whole problem of the draft and how we handle people needs 
to be carefully examined. What I would like to suggest as a possi- 
bility for consideration in terms of your bill and the whole problem 
of manpower—and I say I am and my organization is terribly sym- 
pathetic of the idea of having to coordinate the manpower problem 
and deal with it in an intelligent and effective way—is I would like 
to suggest two possibilities as they relate to the overall organization 
in this area 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION NEEDED 


One is, it seems to me that the various governmental departments, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Defense De- 
partment, the Department of Labor, which have direct manpower re- 
sponsibilities, whether they are in the field of education, in the field 
of manpower proc urement, or whether they are in the field of ap- 
prenticeship training or employment service, in the various depart- 
ments they have important manpower responsibilities. I am not 
convinced that these Government departments, in themselves, on a 
straight so-called, if I can use a union term, on a vertical basis within 
the department, I don’t think they are organized adequately to co- 
ordinate their thinking and operations and policies in the manpower 
field. 

Now, it is true that in the Department of Labor there is an As- 
sistant Secretar y for Manpower. Inthe Department of Defense there 
is an Assistant Secretary for Manpower. In HEW there is not. 
But it seems to me that one could and should coordinate and more 
strongly centralize the thinking and operations of the manpower fune- 
tions in each individual department as a first step. 
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Senator CLark. Let me interrupt to see if semantics are giving me 
a little trouble. Are you thinking in terms of personnel rec ruitment ? q 

Mr, Rurrenserc. Well, for example, if I look at the problem in 
the Department of Labor, the Assistant Secretary for Manpower is 
theoretically responsible for the operations of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, which is the U.S. Employment Service. 

Senator CLarKk. That is the manpower problem, I agree. But you 
vet. over to Defense, and he is thinking of recruitment, isn’t he? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, he is thinking of recruitment, but actually 
the way in which one hi undles the draft program or the voluntary en- 
listment program affects the individual worker as he is involved and 
as he gets to higher skills, as he is affected by essential occupations, 
and his contribution, and the effect upon withdrawing that individual 
at a point in time may have some drastic effects on ‘the operation of 

\ particular company which, in turn, can affect the operation of the 
economy as a whole. I could cite specific examples, There is a pro- 
gram in the Department of Defense that now enables them to draft a 
person for 6 months, who is in an essential, critical occupation and re- 
turn him to civilian life. Well, as long as he agrees to serve in the 
Active Reserve program from that point on, they have that program. 
This is a manpower problem. This is a problem that relates to 
whether or not that person’s skills are more essential to the military 
or more essential to the civilian economy. 

Senator Ciark. Does not he have to figure it out before he gets 
there? Let us take an example. The Navy is going to need a certain 
number of skilled scientists, engineers, technicians, to build, and then 
to operate nuclear submarine equipment, such as the Polaris missile. 
It is this fellow’s job to see that they get those people, isn’t it / 

Mr. Rurrenperc. Yes, it is, and this gets me really to part of the 
problem, Senator, Under a draft program of 2 years, if this is their 
only incentive, the kind of people we are talking about are not going 
to come into that sort of a program. You are going to have to attract 
them in, educate them and hold them. This gets me to a subject I 
don’t want to deal with here, but frankly I am opposed to the draft 
program, not because I don’t think nedell youngsters, ought to serve 
their country and serve the military forces, but because I don’t think 
it forces the Armed Forces to think through the problem of how they 
hold and keep essential personnel over a period of time. I don’t w ant 
to get into it, but I just mention this as a problem that ought to be 
organized within the Department. You take the Department of 
Labor. They have an Office of Manpower Administration, which I 
think is essential and important, but that Office of Manpower Admin- 
istration’s responsibilities deal exclusively with mobilization prob- 
lems, problems that arise out of the assignment of responsibilities to 
the Department of Labor by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Therefore, they are dealing with the problem of manpower re- 
cruitment in time of an all-out attack, in time of an emergency, 

Senator Crark. This may be completely —— ic, 

Mr. Rurrenserc. That is right. Well, it might be essential for 
them to be doing that, but all T am saying is that if they are doing 
that, and if they attempt, with very ‘limited money, to coordinate 
those activities, that Office of Manpower Administration ought to be 
expanded out to include all of the manpower functions of the De- 
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partment and relate the current problems of manpower to the poten- 
tial problems that might develop as a result of mobilization activities. 
I think this is an important area. I don’t want to deal more with this, 
but I just want to mention the idea that within each department they 

ought to organize it. 

Now, the question then comes on the essentiality of coordinating 
these activities goes without saying; that is important. Whether it 
should be done under your proposal, the one which you and your 
associates have introduced into the Congress, through the creation 
of a Council on Manpower, I am not so sure. I would like to throw 
out an idea, and an idea which I have in the paper for consideration. 
[am not wedded to it, just as 1 am not wedded to my Council on Man- 
power, Iam really seeking out and looking, as I think you are, and 
others, for the right answer, if we can find one. 


A MANPOWER SPECIALIST AS AN ECONOMIC ADVISER 


When the Council of Economic Advisers was reorganized as a 
result of an amendment to the act in 1953, where the administration 
and responsibilities were centralized more effectively in the Chairman, 
the other two members became appendages without very much respon- 
sibility and without very much activity or responsibility. I would 
like to suggest that it Is quite conceivable, inasmuch as the manpower 
function is so essential and so directly related to economic growth, 
that one of the three members of the Council of Economic Advisers 
bea manpower spec ‘ialist. 

Senator Crark. Is there such a thing as a manpowergspecialist ¢ 
We know there is an economist. We know there is a lawyer. We 
know there is a doctor. Is there is a recognized profession of man- 
power specialist? Or aren't all these fellows in the field essentially 
generalists, who have no particular training for this most important 
function / 

Mr. RurrenserG. I think I could name for you a half dozen 
economists around the country who have spent a substantial amount 
of their time in the manpower area, who have thought carefully about 
the effect of manpower, of the increase in the number of man-hours 
upon economic growth, how you increase man-hours by eliminating 
structural problems, by improving educational opportunities, by in- 
proving mobility in the labor force. These are the kinds of areas to 
whic h I am addressing myself in terms of such manpower specialist. 

Senator CiarK. The thing that bothers me, and let me say at the 
outset that my thinking in this whole field is not nearly as sharp as 
I hope it will be when we get through with these hearings, the thing 
that bothers me is most of the economists that I know are primarily 
interested in dollars in the economy, in the budget, in the rate of 
growth, and GNP. What we are thinking about, it seems to me, is 
quite different. We are thinking about human resources. We are 
thinking about people. We are thinking about careers. Ours is 
a less materialistic concept. It is not that I am decrying the econo- 
mists. We don’t want to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
But’we are thinking about human value rather than just the dollars m 
the gross national product and whether the budget is balanced or not. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I agree fully. If the kind of economist who 
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will be a manpower specialist is one who is solely looking at the 
economic aspects of the problem, and not looking at the human reali- 
ties of individuals who are involved, this is not the kind of man I am 
talking about. But I think it is conceivable to find the kind of 
person trained in economics, trained in sociology, trained in educa- 
tional opportunities, a combination of this kind of a person. I think 
I could name three or four, but I would not do it now. 

Senator Ciark. I speak only of generalists. It might be that they 
have been in the manpower field so long that they have become man- 
power specialists. You may be quite right. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, 1 say only that if you could do this, first 
of all, this person, if appointed in that position, could be assigned 
the responsibilities of coordinating the manpower activities of the vari- 
ous governmental departments, reorganized with centralized respon- 
sibility in manpower, as I have indicated. Then, when the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and maybe its name ought to be changed— 
maybe it ought to be a broader name of some kind—when that 
Council makes its annual report, and I hope under a new adminis- 
tration a semiannual report, and I hope maybe even a more frequent 
report, if necessary, depending upon the operations of the levels of 
the economy, they could and should incorporate into that a whole 
analysis of the problem of manpower and how it relates to the gen- 
eral level of growth in the American economy. 

Senator Ciark. This, I think, is a very interesting suggestion which 
[ had not heard of before. I think we ought to be very careful in 
the Congress not to impose on the Executive an inflexible system of 
organization. Frankly, I would be perfectly willing myself to let 
this thing be worked out within reorganization powers which I be- 
lieve the President should have so he could organize it the way he 
wants to. But what would you think of having a little spur on the 
Executive by requiring an annual manpower report. That would 
be just as we have an annual economic report. 


REGULAR MANPOWER REPORT 


Mr. Rurrenserc. I think an annual manpower report related to 
the overall operations of Government activity would be good. I 
am not so sure that it ought to come through a three-man council. 
This is my objection, really. 

Senator Ciark. I am not sure, either. But if you set the precedent 
of giving us an annual report, that would be up to him to decide who 
would write it and who would research for it, and the like. There is 
another point in your testimony that 1 would like to try to clarify. 
Are you thinking entirely in terms of manpower needs of the public 
sector of the economy, or are you also thinking in part in terms of 
the manpower needs of private industry whose prosperity is essential 
to the proper functioning of our own economy / 

Mr. Rurrenserc. I hope that my statement does not lend itself to 
being interpreted to support the first. I would hope that our economy 
and our whole operation in the United States cannot function with- 
out private industry. Private industry is the heart and guts of the 
whole American economy. When I talk about distressed areas, this 
is a problem of helping private industry adjust to the problem of 
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technological unemployment, adjust to the problem of import com- 
petition, ‘adjust to various other kinds of problems. It is the public 
sector giving the private industry the opportunity to expand and 
compete and become the real vital force in American life. 

Senator CLark. You would agree with me, would you not, that we 
do need very skillful stockbrokers, bankers, investment bankers, com- 
mercial bankers, and that we can’t have a successfully functioning 
economy Without them? One of the things that has concerned me has 
been the relatively low level of ability going into the railroad indus- 
try when the railroad industry needs the brightest people it can get. 
So I have in mind private employment as well as public. I wonder 
if you agree. 

Mr. Rurrennerc. I certainly do agree. It was my privilege to sit 
and listen to all the discussions of President Eisenhower's Commis- 
sion on National Goals, as a representative of Mr. Meany, who was a 
member of the Commission. I learned a lot in terms of the discus- 
sions and the particular presentations that were made. One of thie 
things that struck me in this presentation was the fact that even now 
we find a lack of applicants, a sufficient number of applicants for the 
medica] profession, to say nothing of commercial banking and stock- 
broking, as essential and important as they are. There is always a 
great need for expansion. I say that in the medical field one of the 
things that disturbed me was when sputnik went up back 4 or 5 years 
ago, ‘with all the great concentration on improving science educat ion, 

natural science education, at the expense of the social sciences and 
the humanities. I can remember clearly at the beginning of World 
War II, in the draft program, we deferred chemists, we drafted 
physicists. But before the war got very far along, it became essen- 
tial to realize that no longer were chemists important, but physicists 
were. These are both in the natural science area, but I am quite sure 
that as we look to the future, we cannot ignore any important sector 
of education in the American economy, whether it is the carpenter 
or the skilled apprenticeship craftsman, or whether it is the stock- 
broker or the businessman, or the executive of a railroad or a doctor 
or a natural or physical scientist. 

Senator CLark. So it covers the whole spectrum of the economy, 
private as well as public. I wonder whether you would agree with 
a tentative conclusion of mine, which is only tentative, that we are 
likely to be in short supply of many skills in the next decade, and we 
are likely to be in long supply of unskilled labor, and that this is 
going to pose a terribly difficult social as well as economic problem. 


EFFECT 





OF AUTOMATION 





ON SKILLS 


Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, as we look at the area of manufacturing 
and production, | might just call your attention, and I am not con- 
vinced of these conclusions, to the point that there has been brilliant 
work done by Professor James Bright of Harvard on the issue of 
whether or not automation and tee hnological advance will upgrade 
or downgrade skills. Most of us have felt, thinking back 3 or 4 years 
and looking over this period, that automation meant a more highly 
automated factor y with more highly automated skills essential “and 
needed. But Professor Bright comes to the general conclusion that 
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we are going to be confronted with the problem of downgrading the 
skills and not an upgrading, if we really look at what happens in the 
automated factory, and the lack of skills needed by individuals as 
they operate, as they maintain their position. I am not wedded to 
this conclusion. I am not convinced by this conclusion, but I just 
call your attention to the fact that we have to examine this vere 
and see whether or not it really is a question of need to upgrade or : 
need to readjust the type of existing semi- and unskilled worker that 
we have, as well as the skilled worker. 

Senator CLiark. One of the things that bothers me more than any- 
thing else, and I wonder if you have any comment on this, is what 
in the world are we going to do with the hundreds of thousands of 
dropouts from our public school system. Where are we going to get 
jobs for them 4 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, I think a survey by the Department of 
Labor in the period 1955 to 1957, which was a very prosperous period, 
as you recall, being that period between the first two recessions of the 
Eisenhower administration, between 1953- 54, recession and the 1957- 
58 recession, that period of great prosperity, unemployment during 
that period averaged 4.3 percent of the labor force. The Department 
of Labor survey was an attempt to determine who the people were 
that were unemployed. They found that 20 percent of those that 
were unemployed were the new entrants into the labor force, these 
new people that you are talking about, the dropouts from school that 
are not getting job opportunities. Another 20 percent were unem- 
ployed for seasonal reasons, the kind of canning operations that are 
operated at only one time of the year, and another 10 percent were 
just the normal turnover of people who quit their jobs looking for 
something better. This constituted 50 percent. The other 50 percent 
were people that were unemployed: for economic reasons because the 
economy, even though we were relatively prosperous in 1955-57, the 
economy was not operating at a high enough level to utilize their 
abilities and skills. We also have this problem of dropouts and new 
entrants, which is a tremendous one. As we look to the decade of the 
sixties, we will be bringing in 25,000 new workers a week. This is 
really 1,300,000 workers a year as compared to the average of the 
decade of the 1950’s, when we brought in 800,000 workers per year. 
So the next decade is going to be tremendous in the problem of new 
entrants. 


POSSIBILITY OF ONE DEPARTMENT HANDLING MANPOWER POLICY 


Senator Ciark. I think we agree on the magnitude of the problem 
and its vital importance. I wonder where the responsibility should 
lie. It is sometimes suggested that the Secretary of Labor could 
handle the job of manpower planning. Do you think he can? 

Mr. Rurrensenc. I don’t think the Secret: iry of Labor can for the 
same reason that I do not think the distressed areas bill ought to be 
administered by the Department of Commerce. You just can’t, in 
a government such as our, place one Cabinet member with responsi- 
bilities over the operations of other Cabinet members and other de- 
parts of Government, HEW has as much responsibility in manpower 
as the Department of Labor does. The Defense Department likewise 
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has responsibilities in manpower. Soto put the Department of Labor 
in charge of this, you are really saying t the Secretary of Labor should 
coordinate the activities of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of HEW as they relate to manpower. ‘This is why I think the func- 
tion, the activities, whatever it is, has to be at the executive level of 
the Government, because of the overlapping responsibilities of the 
various executive agencies. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Ruttenberg. Thank 
you very much for a most thoughtful presentation. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Thank you. 

Senator CLark. Our next witness is Dr. M. H. Trytten, Director of 
the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences. 

We are very happy to have you here, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF M. R. TRYTTEN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
PERSONNEL, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Mr. Tryrren. Thank you. The area, as you have indicated, is quite 
different from that of the previous speaker, and, natur ally, my re- 
marks will be directed at the area of scientific and engineering person- 
nel, a field with which I have been interested and wor rking i in for some 
16 years now. 

You were speaking of the quesiton of the existence of manpower 
experts. I think, there are only people who have become familiar 
with one aspect or another of the manpower problem. I do not know 
anyone who is expert overall. I am specially happy to be here with a 
short statement which I should like to read. I am happy because I 
am glad to see the interest in these problems in Congress as exemplified 
by the bill which you have introduced. Many of us who have worked 
in this area of interest believe that increasingly we will need to be 
concerned about the relationship of our supply and demand of trained 
manpower as we see increasing demands in our society, a society 
growing more complex all the time. 


MANPOWER STATISTICS NEEDED 


I would like to say at first blush this seems to be a statistical prob- 
lem, and indeed in a large part it is a statistical problem and will be, 
since we seek to improve the supply-demand relationship as it is now 
and as it will be in the future. Hopefully we will be able to improve 
our statistics to sharpen the measurements of both sides of this equa- 
tion as of any given time in prospect, and I suppose that is the goal 
that we are working toward. However, I might remark that statistics 
are only useful if they are good, and if they are not, they can be very 
dangerous, since statistics once given out from an apparently au- 
thoritative source have a way of being accepted at face value regard- 
less of the cautious caveats which accompany them. They may be 
the basis of administrative action or policy determinations of a nega- 
tive force. This is particularly important in the case of the type of 
personnel that I have been working with because present. statistics 
have certain inherent weaknesses in them. 

This was one of the reasons, for example, for the advisory panel 
chaired by Dr. Houser and established by the National Science 
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Foundation, and the President’s Committee on Science, Scientists, and 
Engineers, which brought out a report on a program for national in- 
formation on scientific and technical personnel for 1958. It was my 
privilege to serve on that panel, and I know you are familiar with the 
report. If so, a will recall that one of the three most urgent recom- 
mendations related to the identification of occupation and categories 
was in science and engineering. Actually, the same need goes much 
wider than these categories. “In our freewheeling society, practices 
differ widely from industry to industry and from employer to em- 
ployer, in the categorizing of employees, as to primary, professional, 
and semiprofession: il competence or training. These practices become 
obscured in later tabulations, such as those of the census, or employ- 
ment surveys being carried out by such groups as the Engineers Joint 
Council, the Scientic Manpower Commission, and others. This, 
however, is only one of the uncertainties involving statistical surveys. 
Another is the great difference in course content in terms of the num- 
ber and level of courses taken in academic institutions in pursuits of 
«u degree in the sciences. In general, at the doctorate level, there is 
a fairly reasonable comparability in the amount. of training and ac- 
complishment represented by one of these degrees. But the same is 
not true at the master’s and the bachelor’s lev el, and this is one of the 
difficulties that we come across in the statistical side of this. 

Senator CLark. Why is this not true, Doctor? Why doesn’t a mas- 
ter’s degree give as adequate information as a doctor’s degree as to 
the capabilities of the holder of the degree? 

Mr. Tryrren. It depends on the practices of the given institutions. 
In some institutions, the master’s degree is just a little stopping point 
on the way to the doctor’s degree. In some institut ions, for example, 
the master’s degree can be gotten by just a certain number of courses, 
period, with no research, no thesis, or anything of that kind. In 
others, it takes a fairly respectable research degree and one that 
sometimes takes a person quite a long time to produce. This may be 
even in the same institution. I know one institution where the mas- 
ter’s degree in one field is given as a very perfunctory degree on the 
way to the doctorate level. In the same institution, there are master’s 
degrees that require a great deal of work. 

Senator Ciark. Is there more uniformity in connection with the 
doctorate degree / 

Mr. Trytren. Yes, relatively speaking. 

Senator CLrark. Why do you suppose that is? Is it just an acci- 
dent ? 

Mr. Trytren. Well, no. I think it is probably because there is 
more concerted tension at the doctorate level. Organizations of grad- 
uate schools talk about these things all the time, and it does a 
after all, the final degree in our system, and so there is more of : 
tendency to worry about the comparability. 

Senator Crark. Would you say that the doctorate degree from in- 
stitution A, which has been an established and leading university over 
gener ations was about as good and no better than the ‘doctorate degree 
from a relatively new university which was in trouble with respect 
to its finances and whose faculty perhaps were not too well paid 
Is there still a degree of comparability between the doctorate degree 
from different institutions ? 
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Mr. Tryrren. You will notice I used the word “relatively.” 

Senator CiarK. I am asking for information. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Trytren. I would be the last to say that there is any very high 
degree of comparability, but relatively speaking, it is a more com- 
parable degree. I might also add that even in the same institution 
there may be variations. 

Senator Crark. But a measurable and substantial comparability 
at the doctorate level which does not exist at all at the bachelor’s 
level? 

Mr. Trytrren. The bachelor’s degree level varies a great deal be- 
cause we have so many institutions with so many different types. I 
think this is no criticism of the institution necessarily, either, because 
in many cases the kind of training which a person cets at a college 
which does not turn out any very great scholars, nevertheless may be 
very good for the community in which it exists. 

On the demand side, there are few companies now employing scien- 
tists or engineers that have developed systematic mechanisms of an 
advanced character for forec: asting their own needs over a period of 
time into the future. Therefore, composite surveys, depending on com- 
pany-to-company forecasts must themselves be uncertain in validity. 
Needs ae in Government, for example, in programs estab- 
lished by “the Government, or supported by them, whether in the 
Government or in contract research or otherwise, is also subject to 
variations. It is very difficult to look into the future because of ad- 
ministrative and budgetary changes. 


PROGRAMS IN STATISTICAL COMPILATIONS NECESSARY 


I mention these cautions, sir, not to discourage the establishment of 
programs in statistical compilations. They are absolutely necessary, 
if yet we have quite a way to go before they become perfect. On the 
contrary, the reason I mention this is to illustrate the complexity of 
the problem, and to point out that only a powerful and experienced 
agency is likely to be able to carry out the painstaking and compre- 
hensive task of administering the nee essary surveys, to determine 
accurately the character and use of the wor kers in these professional 
categor ies. 

For example, you may know that one of the recommendations of the 
House committee related precisely to this, the need for systematic 
analysis of what is the categorization, so that we can get down to firm 
statistics and know exactly where we are. I mention this because 
I think it is one of the very important things that a centralized Gov- 
ernment activity could do. There is, as I say, a need in the Federal 
Government. for some agency to conceptualize the total problem of 
manpower information, to relate such studies as are now being done, 
for example, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on methodology and 
demand studies, the Bureau of the Census on nomenclature and identi- 
fication of scientific and technical workers, by the National Science 
Foundation on expenditures for research and development, and many 
others. 

These studies may or may not dovetail to produce an adequately 
comprehensive whole as they are now conceived and executed. There 
needs to be some mechanism to bring these results together to deter- 
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mine needed additional studies and to examine and judge the method- 
ology. However, I would like to state that the problem goes beyond 
this statistical algebra. It involves a sensitive awareness of emerging 
problems which give evidence of being important, if not acute. There 
are emerging, for example, new fields rapidly assuming importance 
where past statistics have little to do with the matter since the past may 
have little to guide us or little relevance to the future. Such fields, for 
example, in the sciences, are emerging with new significance, and I 
might mention meteorology, oceanography, purification of waters, and 
many others. The past cannot forecast the future in these areas, since 
the need in these fields is for new and bold and imaginative action. 

Other fields are developing which may be of signific ance lying on 
the periphery of technical fields. Quality control engineering is one 
of these. This field has multiplied eight times in the past dozen years 
or so, judging by membership in the American Society of Quality 
( cael It is rapidly increasing in importance as more and more 
expensive miietiane and processes arise. It will achieve even more 
impor tance as automation increases. 

Senator Ciark. Doctor, what you just said leads to a conclusion 
that it would be highly desirable to have periodic reports of develop- 
ments in this area of the manpower field available both to the President 
and to the Congress. 

Mr. Tryrren. Yes. This is really the reason for stating what I 
did. I think in getting them there needs to be a partnership. between 
the professional group concerned and the Federal Government, be- 

cause I think it is a need to both. On this quality control bus siness, 
for example, it is a very rapidly emerging field, and the American 
Society of Quality Control is trying to study its own problem, with 
very great difficulty. They need some help. For example, there is 
not in any university that I know of a curriculum leading directly 
to a qui ality control degree. That is, the thing is so new that the uni- 
versities have not developed curriculums for it, and the people who 
come into it come from a variety of different fields. So the whole 
thing is at present a developing thing which needs analysis partly 
because of the people themselves and partly because of the rather 
enormous significance of this in an automated soc iety. 

Senator Cuarx. As Mr. Merrick just pointed out to me, this ties 
right in with the whole problem of economic growth, does it not? 

Mr. Tryrren. Yes. The application of systems analysis and opera- 
tions research techniques to overwidening fields is another burgeoning 
phenomenon which will be of greater importance. As problems grow 
in a society such as ours, they are first dealt with administre atively 
on an ad hoe basis, then by some sort of combined wisdom and judg- 
ment of individual efforts, but finally they must be subjected to 
analytical and research methods. This is h: appening in many areas 
today, including business and economic affairs, military and defense 
problems, foreign affairs, and the like. 

An example I might mention here would be the development of 
roads and road transportation in the country. Here the power of 
technology to build new vehicles and faster vehicles and better roads 
is almost limitless in its possibilities, and far exceeds our ability to 
handle the problems in land use, in urbanization, in economic and 
social adjustment. These problems are now of the kind and the tech- 
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nical requirements needed so that a whole new type of person is 
almost necessary here. 

Senator Crark. This pte has to have some understanding of 
social sciences, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Tryrren. It is a very new and interesting field, because in the 
work that is going on at the present time, people seem to come from 
both one side and the other. They come from technology, who have 
to learn to become social scientists, in a sense, and spread their capa- 
bilities over. A few of them come in the other direction, but very 
few, because fundamentally what you need here is mathematical 
techniques and research design, but it is an important and burgeon- 
ing field. 

Of course, the same thing could be said for a number of areas, such 
as air transport and many other things. This phenomenon presents 
its own manpower problems, and I might mention that manpower, 
itself, is a problem of exactly this nature, as I think you, yourself, 
commented a bit ago, of where do you get these manpower experts. 
This is a problem of that kind, and attention to it at the national 
level is called for. 

CONTINUOUS EVALUATION 


I should like to make some other points. First, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through a multitude of programs, is having a profound effect on 
both the supply and demand, itself. Somewhere in the Government 
there should be a continuous evaluation of the effects of the Govern- 
ment’s own programs on supply and demand, and indeed on the whole 
process of the development of supply and demand. 

Senator Ciark. Not only that, but there should be some sharpening 
of what the Govermment’s program is, should there not ? 

Mr. Trytren. Yes. 

Senator Criark. It seems to me that the Government at the moment 
is the most unscientific employer in that the right hand has not any 
idea what the left hand is doing. Would you agree to that, generally ? 

Mr. Trytrren. Yes. Well, you take the Department of Defense, and 
all the many ways in which it affects the manpower problem through- 
out the country. You were speaking of a manpower office within the 
Department of Defense. Obviously they have to look at these things in 
terms of the mission of the Defense Department, and the Labor De- 
partment looks at its manpower problems and its activities in terms 
of the mission of the Labor Department. 

Senator CLark. And these are only looking at segments of the over- 
all picture and nobody is looking at the overall picture. 

Mr. Trytren. Somebody needs to look at these things from the point 
of view of the mission of the Federal Government as a whole. 

Senator CLarK. Doesn’t this have to be done at a high level in the 
executive branch ¢ 

Mr. Trytren. Yes. Finally, I trust that we shall never forget that 
in our zeal to meet a pressing need for quantitative information so 
that we can better understand our manpower question, we should never 
lose sight of the fact that this is not solely a statistical matter. It is 
a matter in which we are dealing with human beings. 
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UTLLIZATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Secondly, the problem of utilization should receive adequate atten- 
tion. This is a very broad problem, including the specific use made 
of an individual in an organization, the use made by society of its 
creative minds, the deployment of our intellectual resources, the 
wastage of untrained minds, and many other facets. This area of 
interest could indeed be more important than any, specially in a 
democracy. As one very important but special area in the way of 
utilization needing 1 evaluation and reexamination there is the phi- 
losophy and practice of specialized personnel in relation to military 
service. There are now burgeoning programs in the services for 
the identification and training in some of these special areas, such 
us science and engineering, of ‘the br ight but untrained enlisted man. 
There are proposals for graduate training, and for emerging officers 
and many other developments. Yet in many cases the person who 
comes into the services with these kinds of lL ieiatinas is put to very 
insignificant uses. I just happened yesterday to have on my desk 
two letters. One of them was requesting a judgment with respect 
to the necessity of sending some emerging officers on to advance 
graduate training. I had had some contact with other emerging 
programs of this kind. At the same time, I got a letter from a 
person, one of whose graduate students is now in the military services, 
and he wonders how in the world he can get him properly utilized. 

Senator CLrark. We had this all during the war. There are sure 
to be a lot of square pegs in round holes. I thought on the whole 
we did a pretty good job. 

Mr. Tryrren. It is easily understandable, but what it needs is 
some complete reevaluation and some complete thought as to how to 
use these people in terms of the technological situation which the 
military services are now in. 

Senator Crark. Doesn't final decision on this have to come from 
the White House? 

Mr. Trytrren. I would think so. 

Senator Crark. I am interested to hear you say that. I wonder 
if you would agree with this, and I am going to try to phrase it 
accurately. If you think I am doing it inaccur ately, I wish you 
would correct me. The proper utilization of human resources in our 
American economy, the public sector and the private sector alike, 
is a function of executive leadership. Does that go too far from 
you 

Mr. Tryrren. No, because I think the complexity of, and the 
magnitude of, some “Of these problems is such that we cannot look in 
the private sector for any organization able to take a look at the 
whole problem as a whole. 

Senator CLark. You are not wedded—as many are, and they can 
make a good argument—you are not. wedded to chaos as a method 
of selecting a career? This is a free society and we should not even 
try to suggest what kind of a career people should go into. Planning 
is the antithesis of freedom. Therefore, efforts in this area are 
6 as being totalitarian and destructive of our free way of life. 

I don’t think we can brush this off. 
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Mr. Trytren. I would be the last one, I think, to think that we 
should direct anyone anywhere. However, I think this is not neces- 
sary at all. We can understand, if we know enough about the situa- 
tion, the conditions which induce people to go into one area or an- 
other, or induce them—which is more important—induce them not to 
go into one area or another. We can remove bottlenecks. We can 
change situations so that it becomes more favorable for people to go 
into one thing or another. May I mention one specific example / 

We have in our shop a record of all the people who have taken the 
doctorate in this country over a period of some 25 years. Recently, 
and this is in all fields, recently we have, besides the other informa- 
tion, a knowledge of where they took their high school training. We 
have gone back ‘for the people in a couple of these special years, with 
a complete crop of Ph. D's, let us say, in 1958. We have gone back 
to the high schools to find out what kind of people they were, the 
grades they had, and many other things. Then we can see something 
about the effect of the environment from which they came on whether 
they do or do not go on. We find out, and this will be no surprise to 
you, that high schools with less than 100 enrollments produced very, 
very few people who go on to advanced training. This is absolutely 
statistically demonstrated. 

This is the kind of fact which can shape Federal policy and which 
can shape policy on the whole. Obviously, the thing to do is to get 
rid of high schools of that kind and bring them together to a func- 
tional unit which can produce the kind of people we are talking about. 
That is what I mean by stating that proper information can lead you 
to measures which will improve the situation. 


WORLDWIDE COMMITMENTS 


I just want to add one more item in closing, that I think we should 
not forget in this whole manpower business, that in the future we 
are going to be called upon to do a great many things abroad in the 
strengthening of the educational level throughout the. world, I think 
this is very clearly indicated at present, and “if we do it in the magni- 
tude that this job seems to require, it is going to take some very care- 
ful planning and thinking. Again, this is a question of manpower 
deployment, deployment of our manpower resources in these areas. 
It is one of the matters that I think needs to be handled on a national 
basis. 

Senator Crark. I am delighted that you mentioned that. My own 
pessimistic view is that the Russians and probably the Chinese are 
doing a better job in this field than we are. At least you get the im- 
pression that they are always able to produce a trained ‘individual 
who, let us say, will speak Laotian and who knows the problems of 
Laos, and where we are going to get them, I don’t know, We don't 
seem to be making a successful effort to remedy that, 

Mr. Trrrren. I think they are ahead of us in several ways. One 
is they have trained people specifically on this kind of thing, and 
secondly, they can move fast in areas where they find it strategically 
important to ‘do so, and they have a surplus of people they can send. 
There is one thing I should like to point out, however, and this grows 
out of my own experience. I have just returned from abroad. Two 
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years ago I was in southeast Asia, and on this very problem. My 
experience is that if we do decide to do this thing, we have an entry 
which is far greater than the people from the Asian countries. They 
like us better. 

Senator CLark. I wonder if you would go along with this: I take 
it that fundamentally the Communist countries that deal with their 
manpower problems on the basis of compulsion which, of course, 
we cannot. do. They will gild the lily and put icing on the cake and 
dress up the inducements in areas where they want more people to go, 
but in the end their people do what they are told. But we cannot ‘do 
that. Do you think that by the utilization of persuasion, at the end 
of some intelligent planning we might be able to so increase the 
rewards and decrease the punishments « of given careers that we can do 
a better job of channeling the ability into spots where it is needed ? 

Mr. Tryrren. I would like to phrase it this way. I think we can 
set up conditions such that they are conducive to a proper distribution 
of people in these areas without compulsion. 

Senator CLark. This cannot be done, can it, without the intervention 
of Government / 

Mr. Tryrren. It certainly has to be done by some overall planning. 


INCENTIVES FOR CAREERS IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Senator Ciark. I have one more area I would like to explore very 
briefly with you, Doctor. You spoke very clearly and graphically 
about the needs for new kinds of operational scientists. You talked 
about quality control and some of the other new professions in this 
area. What is your feeling about the adequacy of supply of what 
C. P. Snow calls the alpha and beta scientists, the basic research people, 
and those who attempt to translate basic research into developmental 
projects, which, in turn, will lead later to the quality engineer? Are 
we doing what we should do to get people of the capability of this 
very high intellectual level of research, finding them and educating 
them and putting them to work ? 

Mr. Tryrren. I think we are doing better in that area than we are 
in some of the others. We find in the same city that I spoke of that 
there is a high polarization of abilities toward what you would call 
the alpha- beta sciences, that is, it is true that people of high com- 
petence are drifting in that direction more and more. W hether we 
are getting all that we need or not, I mean whether we are utilizing 
all of our ‘high- level resources, I would certainly doubt. 

Senator CLark. Would you hazard the observation that the condi- 
tions under which those people work and live are reasonably satis- 
factory! It occurs to me that most of them probably do not have a 
very highly developed inquisitive instinct. They are pretty well 
paid and have pretty good status, and they have a career into which 
you would induce a very bright and capable boy or girl to go. 

Mr. Trytrren. Well, it seems to be a very attr active career in the 
sense that we are getting this kind of polarization. This, however, is 
improving steadily, that is, the salary increases are going on substan- 
tially. I think where we are weak in that area is that in the lesser 
colleges we are having a great deal of it. The salary structure in 
some of our universities is getting to be reasonably good and in some 
the research activities reasonably rood. 
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We find from the small colleges many of our very best scientists. 
Numerically there are about a quarter coming from the colleges as 
opposed to the universities and technical schools. They are very 
good. ‘ 

There is another matter. They seem to be a little more competent. in 
the general sense because of the nature of their training. They are an 
extremely important category. Yet it is in the faculties that produce 
that kind of person where I think we are having our greatest salary 
difficulty at the present time. This is not uniformly true in all of 
the schools, but it is certainly true in some of them. 

Senator CiarK. I can speak from experience that it is certainly true 
in Pennsylvania. One of the critical problems in some of our liberal 
arts colleges and in some of our scientific problems, is the inadequacy 
of the faculty salaries. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate your very helpful 
testimony. 

Mr. Tryrren. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. We had hoped to have here Mr. Coggeshall, vice 
president for medical affairs, University of Chicago. We got word 
that he was having airplane trouble. I wonder if he has been able 
toturn up? 

T see that he has not. 

We therefore have no other witness until 2 o’clock at which time 
Dr. Frederick Harbison, director of industrial relations at Princeton 
University, will testify. 

Mr. Merrick. I just received a long-distance phone call from Pro- 
fessor Harbison, and he managed to make it from Princeton, N.J., 
to Trenton, N.J., where he is snowbound. He has made unsuccessful 
efforts at the airport. 

Senator Crark. It appears that God is against us temporarily. 
The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2 p.m., this afternoon. 

(Thereupon at 11:30 a.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m., the same 
day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ciark. The subcommittee will be in session. 

I have reconvened the subcommittee this afternoon because we are 
fortunate in that Mr. Lowell Coggeshall, vice president of medical 
affairs of the university, was able to get here despite the storm, and 
we are most anxious to hear his testimony. 

Dr. Coggeshall, will you please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL COGGESHALL, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. CogersHatt. Thank you, I appreciate the courtesy of being 
able to talk at this special session. 

For the purposes of the record, I am vice president of the University 
of Chicago, was formerly a special assistant to Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Folsom, for Health and Medical Affairs. IT 
was formerly president of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, and I have served on the Executive Committee of the World 
Health Organization on two or three occasions. 
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My purpose and privilege of appearing before you, Senator Clark, 
and your committee, is to relate to you some of the problems that I 
see in relation to medical manpower. I shall use the word “medical” 
in its broadest sense, probably health would be a much better term. 


RADICAL CHANGE HAS MARKED MEDICAL FIELD 


Historically, if I may, we have undergone an extremely rapid and 
almost revolutionary change and although we have made great prog- 
ress in the field of health and medicine, the task ahead of us is a very 
formidable one, and I see great difficulties unless immediate steps are 
taken to provide an increase of adequately trained people in this field. 

One of the principal reasons, historically, is that until the beginning 
of World War II, the medical profession, broadly speaking, relied 
upon the European countries, primarily Germany, England, Austria, 
for its advanced training, as they were leaders in the field of basic 
science and we were rather experts in taking their findings and apply- 
ing them in a fruitful way, rather rapidly. 

However, since World War II great changes have occurred, so 
much so that we are now becoming the medic: al leaders of the world 
and I do not say that immodestly. There is a great effort on the part 
of many of the better trained and promising young people in those 
countries to come in this direction. The flow has reversed. They 
have not, with the exception of Russia, attempted to rehabilitate their 
medical plants. I suspect their priorities are such that other things 

came first. Russia is making great strides, quantitatively, although I 
am not certain how to rate their progress. I am not too impressed 
from the standpoint of research. They are applying most of their 
effort to increase the supply of manpower. They are training large 
numbers, and as far as I can tell they are adequate for their needs. 


RUSSIAN EXPERIENCE COMPARED 


I referred a moment ago, sir, to the fact that I served on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Health Organization for the United 
States. In May of this year, practically any issue that arose that 
related to medical personnel and manpower the Russian delegate got 
to his feet and said: “We have ample training facilities, and we would 
be glad, at our expense, to invite any of your people’—referring 
primarily, I believe, to the African delegates—“to come at our expense 
and stay as long as you like, and get training in this field.” 

One example, in eradication of smallpox. They are offering these 
countries large numbers of health personnel to assist them in their 
problems or training in the U.S.S.R. They have one great advantage 
over our democratic system in that they can say, I believe this is true 
although I am not privy to their affairs, but it is my opinion that they 

ran say “We will send you so many individu: als,” the following 
morning they will be ready to go and they will stay as long as their 
form of government decides it is necessary, and they shall “not come 
home before. 

Senator CLark. They are apt to be able to speak the language ? 

Dr. CocersHaty. Yes, sir; they are apt to speak the language, and 
from my colleagues in some of these foreign countries, I understand 
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that their practice is to live with the people rather than their own 
group. 

Senator CLark. Have you speculated at all as to how they happen 
to come up with these trained people just at the time that they seem 
to need them most? Do you know anything about the background of 
their training ¢ 

Dr. CogcesHatn. Yes, sir; I believe I do. In Russia, they are train- 
ing mostly women in the medical field; whereas 5 percent of our 
medical graduates are women and girls, it is closer to 65 or 70 per- 
cent there. I believe it is the Russian philosophy, as nearly as I can 
ascertain, they place greater emphasis on duty to their country and 
by contributing to the harder sciences, engineering and development, 
and so forth, the men go that route. The women go into the medical 
and the health sciences. 

Senator CLrark. Do you have any information as to whether either 
their status in the community or their security or their compensa- 
tion is an inducement to bring these people into the profession or are 
they just told to go? 

Dr. CoccrsnALi. No, sir; I am not sure whether they are told to go 
or not, but I believe both to be true. The counterpart of our full-time 
people in medicine in Russia is paid much better. Maybe I can ex- 
press it a little better by repeating something that a colleague of mine 
said after a return from Russia and this is Dr. Sabin, who developed 
the polio vaccine, who said, and I believe I am quoting him accurately. 
The researcher today was faced with the problem of creeping capital- 
ism, because of the large salary, he didn’t quite know what. to do with 
his money. 

So the answer to your question is that they are rewarding them 
quite handsomely. 

Senator Crark. Who decides, do you know, in a general way in 
Russia that they need more people trained in the medical field and 
who goes out to get them ? 

Dr. CoccrsnaAry. I believe, sir, that this is decided at the top level. 
Everything I know about the Russian system is that the directives 
come from the top, and they filter out, and so a major decision by the 
Minister of Health, and I believe that is his correct designation. and 
his staff can very easily and quickly, certainly as compared to our 
methods of recruitment, place any order into effect. I believe de- 
cisions are made at the top level as to how many are needed in any 
‘ategorical area and they are in a position to implement their deter- 
minations rather quickly. 

Senator CrarKk. One thing that concerns me about our own prob- 
lems is that in all likelihood we are going to have, if we don’t have 
right now, some pretty critical shortages in important areas of man- 
power. To take an example, bright boys or bright girls in the medi- 
cal field might be siphoned off for training and work in nuclear 
physics. 

I have a feeling that we have a problem of priorities and it would 
seem to me that Russia must have one, too. They can’t have all of 
the skilled manpower they need, can they ? 

Dr. CocersHatn. I do not pose as an expert in Russian affairs. 
What I have told you I believe is based on good information. I think 
that their advantage, if they have any advantages, is in the fact that 
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they can dictate how the priorities are established. They have what 
corresponds to our National Academy of Sciences, and this is not 
an honorary scientific society, but this body determines and dictates 
the national needs. 

Senator Ciark. In terms of science or overall ? 

Dr. Cocersuany. Overall, and I would suspect that that body has 
a counterpart in the humanities, and the social sciences and other 
fields. Scientists are in their highest echelons; we have a difficult 
situation. Our young people go from the health fields into the more 
glamorous fields, nuclear physics for example, and other fields that 
are important and there are several good reasons for this shift al- 
though many are qualified and wish to enter the health professions. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ENTERING MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Today there are about three students applying for each place in 
medical school. The average boy graduates from college at the age 
of about 21 and he goes another 3 to 4 years to medical school, is mar- 
ried, and does not get through his formal supervised training until he 
is about age 31, and he has about 2.4 children and usually is in debt. 

The medical student gets practically no financial assistance in the 
form of scholarships or fellowships. In my particular institution we 
graduate 75 medical doctors annually, and about 30 Ph. D.’s. The 
Ph. D doctoral candidates going into various fields of biological sei- 
ences, all have rather adequate fellowship support. As a matter of 
fact, there is almost competition for the various funds, certainly for 
the bright Ph. D. candidates. 

The medical student today, unless he has an independent income, 
or can find a wife who can work, is in trouble. He has 8 long years 
of training after high school and by the time he graduates from his 
internship and residency he is getting about $300 a month. 

All of the boys know this, many choose other fields, and I think 
that this situation has to be changed rather quic kly. I believe that 
our Nation’s health is secondary “only to our national defense. Z 
think that the manpower situation, as far as health is concerned, 
in a critical situation because anything we do today cannot possibly 
be reflected with any substantial improvement for at least 5 or 6 
years. 

There have been three national committee reports on this subject. 
One was under the auspices of Secretary Folsom, “Advancements 
in Medical Research and Educ ation,” in 1958; one in May of this 
year, released to the Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Senate C oe on Appropriations; and the re- 
port of the “Surgeon General’s Consultants on Medical Education” 
released in 1954. Here is one ae New York State, just released this 
past week. The report for the State of New York recommends a 
master plan for medical education which should provide programs 
for the construction of two or three medical schools immediately so 
that they will be available within the next 10 to 15 years. 

Further, it recommends State grants to private medical schools 
administered by the board of re ents which should be on a matching 
basis with Federal or private funds. 
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All reports refer to the rapid growth of the population, the number 
of increasing individuals in our young population, and our senior 
citizens. ‘The more successful we are in medicine the more older 
people there are in our total population and they tend to have more 
chronic diseases and their diseases are more refractory to treatment 
at a time when their income is the lowest. It is a paradox but the 
more successful we are in medicine the more problems for society we 
create. We create a greater demand for medical service. 

Senator CiarK. Doctor, I was interested in what you said a minute 
or two ago about the punishments in the medical profession being 
somewhat more onerous than the rewards. Is it your view that we 
have a present shortage of doctors? 

Mr. CoccrsHau. Yes, sir; a very marked shortage, sir. 

Senator CrarK. Well, that is what I would have thought, but I 
have been talking recently to some presumably pretty compe tent peo- 
ple who think that the shor tage is not in doctors, but in nurses and 
in technicians and that we impose too many things on doctors which 
could be handled by lower grades of training. I think that I am not 
being either unkind or unfair to the medical profession in saying that 
there was for a considerable amount of time, at least, a feeling that 
if we got too many doctors, the compensation of the profession would 
tend to go down and there wasn’t much enthusiasm, at least in certain 
medical circles, for advocating an increase in the number of doctors 
and therefore of the plant and equipment and the faculty and the like- 
ness to train them. 

Would you say that that feeling which I have just expressed has 
pretty well gone by the board now? 

Dr. CoccrsHaut. I believe it has, the American Medical Association 
has officially stated that there is a shortage of physicians. There is 


a shortage in my opinion of all types of personnel, nurses and all 
ancillary health personnel. 


RESULT OF MEDICAL ADVANCES 


In 1946, the last available figures that I know of, there was about 
one person per patient in a hospital, that is one person meaning one 
nurse or one health personnel of any sort. Today the ratio is about 
2to1. The reason for that is that the advancements of medical re- 
search have required a great deal more help. As we become more 
sophisticated in medicine and do more things, we need more people. 

For example, when I was an intern, to give a patient a blood trans- 
fusion, all it required was a relative or donor and we matched with it 
a little blood from the patient on a slide and we gave a blood trans- 
fusion. Today it is one of the most exact sciences, and the blood 
transfusion laboratory and the blood banks in hospitals now employ 
some 20 or 30 people working almost around the clock. 

Dicumeral, a drug that keeps blood from clotting within the blood 
vessels, w hen used requires a lot of laboratory assistance. These are 
just two examples of the greater number or greater demand for per- 
sonnel. There is not only a real shortage of physicians, but there is 
also a great shortage of nurses and all ancillary health personnel. 
I know of no conclusive evidence to the contrary. 
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People generally realize today they can get help when they go to the 
—— Prior to World War II or before the sulfa drugs, about 
1937, there were only about four or five drugs that were specifically 
helpful for persons who were ill. Today there are many. A survey 
of 1 million prescriptions about 4 or 5 years ago, revealed that 90 
percent were for drugs that were not in existence 10 years before. 

Instead of the antibiotics emptying hospital beds as one might sup- 
pose, the demand has increased because more is available for the hos- 
pitalized patient when he is ill. The large number of increasing insur- 
ance plans providing medical financial assistance has created a greater 
demand for medical service. The Hill-Burton hospitals, requiring 
much more medical help, is another factor. 

We have gone from a stage of tender loving care to a rather precise 
and adequate assistance. The Government has provided large sums 
of money for research. This has called for more personnel. Ten years 
ago one person—I wish to quote this figure exactly if I may, sir—in 
1930, 85 percent of our physicians were in private practice, and one 
out of six was a specialist. In 1960, this ratio has fallen to less than 
70 percent and today one out of two is a specialist. There is more spe- 
cialized training, and this means better help but it also means in many 
places there is a real shortage of general practitioners. 

Senator CLarK. Do you have any information which would help us 
to a quantitative statement of the shortage presently existing in the 
various categories of the medical field ? 

Dr. CocersHauu. I can get you that information, sir. By various 
categories, you mean doctors, nurses, researchers, and so on? 

Senator CLark. Yes, and are we short in each category? I wouldn’t 
want you to try to break down the doctors into the various specialties, 

sychiatrists, and soon. I would lump them all together, but it would 
te interesting to the committee to know from a man of your wide ex- 
perience in this field, and why you take the requirement overall for this 
profession considering health in all of its aspects. 

Dr. CoacrsHatu. I know of no field in medicine today that is ade- 
quately staffed. In 10 years we will need 3,000 more graduating doc- 
tors than we are having today, merely to keep up with our population, 
or about 10,000 per year. We are taking a more aggressive role in 
international health, and TI think it is a paradox that we are now 
importing foreign physicians rather than sending our physicians 
abroad. 

Senator Crark. Actually this is a weakness in our mutual security 
program, is it not? 

Dr. CoacrsHa.u. It is. I served on two or three State Department 
committees relating to international health. Personnel has been the 
No. 1 difficulty in very program that I have been acquainted with or 
had any experinece with. 

Senator Crark. I think that you have given us a very clear and 
comprehensive statement of the need in general terms. Now, can you 
tell us what you think we ought to do about it? 


POSITIVE THINGS TO BE DONE 


Dr. CoacErsHatu. I can give you some ideas and recominendations 
of positive things to be done. Just how they can be most effectively 
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implemented I am a little uncertain in my own mind, sir, and I have 
read your bill, and I recognize the connotations. I would say, first, 
that relating to medical manpower this is one of the most critical 
needs facing this country today and it should deserve attention at the 
very top level in our Government—the President and his principal 
advisers. I believe, if I may restate this, much more emphasis should 
be placed on procurement of medical manpower and deserves the re- 
spect of the President, no less, 

Senator Cirark. You would agree, of course, that while a vitally 
important area in terms of national health and indeed of national 


security—this is only one of many areas where we have immensely 
difficult manpower problems. 


Dr. Coecrsuaty. That is right. 

Senator CLark. So that would you try to think as a part of a whole 
because we don’t want a solution which is going to take care of the 
medical problem at the expense of creating ¢ greater problems in other 
areas. 

Dr. Coccrsnati. That is correct, sir. I think that we have a per- 
sonnel deficiency in medicine created by the fact that the training 
period is so long, it is so expensive. Much of the talent that desires 
to enter the field is capable, and if it were possible, would go there. 
They are diverting their efforts and their plans to enter other areas 
simply because of the expense. 

So I think that I would like them to return to the medical fold. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any indication as to what are the 
major or other areas into which potential doctors are being diverted ? 

Dr. CoacrsHaty. Yes, sir. It is diverted to a good purpose in many 
instances. I think many are going into research and I think the re- 
search potential of this country is not yet satisfied. Just two or three 
examples. The brain and nervous system and the psychotics need 
vastly more research. The organic nervous diseases of the brain or 
the spinal cord and the nerves, unless they are caused by a virus or 
injury or perhaps cancer, we know practically nothing. There are 
so many horizons, and there has to be more research which takes a lot 
more talent. 

Senator CrarKk. Things like multiple sclerosis, and so on. 





MORE MEDICAL SCHOOLS NEEDED 


Dr. Coacrsuaty. Yes. This is not deprecating the great advances 
that we have made in medical research but I don’t think we have 
reached any plateau there. However, the Government through its 
generosity, which I might say, sir, has been more than matched with 
public ¢ generosity. There is no evidence that I know of that Govern- 
ment funds have dried up private funds. I think the opposite is true, 
has resulted in some imbalance. There is greater emphasis on re- 
search and a lack of emphasis on funds to provide training facilities, 
scholarships, and loan funds, unmatched grants for the private 
schools, and so forth. As you may know there is a matching fund, 
$30 million a year, which has released large amounts of money for 
research facilities. It is now in the fourth year. Most of the private 
schools have drained themselves of any possibility of matching from 
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private funds any more. We are going to need 20 to 30 more medi- 
cal schools in this country or the equivalent within 10 years, some of 
the existing ones have to be expanded or rehabilitated and I don’t 
know where this money is coming from without greater Government 
interest. 

I would prefer not to have any Government assistance in my school 
if it could be avoided but I know I cannot fulfill my proportionate 
responsibility unless such funds are made available. 

No. 1, I would start out by indicating or promising the young high 
school student who had the cha -acter, motivation, and the mental 
equipment to study medicine he will get in a medical education in the 
broad field of health, if he can meet these requirements even if he does 
not have the financial wherewithall. There are two ways to offer aid: 
one is to reward the man with a scholarship, if he is an able, and bright 
boy. There is another type of assistance that can be effectively 
utilized, namely a cancelable loan fund. I do not believe that the 
Federal Government should subsidize a man for a professional educa- 
tion, but I believe that it is possible to establish loan funds which 
would be forgiven if the man remained in an atmosphere where he was 
training more and more people, and you would get the ripple effect. 
If he wished to go into the private practice of medici ine, industry or 
other better paying positions he could pay his way out. This device 
would be helpful in attracting the bright high school student into fur- 
ther study. 

No. 2, I think to increase the manpower, the Federal Government 
through assistance and very generous type of matching assistance must 
provide more more of the funds to operate our medical schools and 
research institutes today. 

No. 3. They must provide to construct or rehabilitate teaching 
facilities. At present there are no funds for the renovation or 
modernizing of a undergraduate teaching laboratory, a classroom, 
or a library. If it is a research institute, “that is fine, but matching 
funds for teaching is forbidden. 

Senator Ciark. It doesn’t make any sense, does it? 

Dr. CogcesHaun. It doesn’t make any sense to me, I have been a 
recipient of this imbalance and I don’t believe it is wise. 


TRAINING FACILITIES AND FUNDS NEEDED 


I think training facilities and funds are needed. We must certainly 
match the Soviets in making a life in science an attractive one, and 
one, as I say, not to proselyte people to come into the field that don’t 
belong there, but to match them on an equal basis. 

The Ph.D. physicists and the biologists are paid for their graduate 
education and this is fine. The medical student has some four more 
years of formal training and little fellowship assistance. Some of 
the comments about commercialization of doctors which we have all 
heard, is the result of insufficient funds and the student is forced 
to borrow, his wife has supported him and he finds himself at age 30 
or 35, with two children and wonders how he is going to educate 
them. He does everything possible to increase his financial resources 
as rapidly as possible. I think it is a human trait rather than a bad 
trait of physicians. I think we encourage commercialization by the 
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necessities of the long and difficult and expensive medical education 
training. 

Senator Crark. This has all been interesting. Do you see a need 
for any further organizational structure in the Federal Government 
to deal overall with this manpower problem or is it your thought that 
the matter could be handled by appropriating a little more money 
as far as the medical field is concerned ? 

Dr. Coccrsnauy. I do not believe it can be handled just by more 
money. I think more money is needed, and I don’t think that this is 
the financial comfort of the medical schools or those responsible for 
training our health personnel but it is really a requirement for the 
health of our country. 

More specific: ally, we have in the planning stage the use of health 
funds, primarily those from Government, which will help alleviate the 
health manpower situation. Most of the funds allocated through 
the Congress are spent at the decision and planning of the university 
investigator or administrator. 

As a matter of fact. the Surgeon General of the United States of 
his own accord cannot initiate or approve one dollar, it is written into 
the law there must be nongovernmental advisory committees and 
counsels. 

There is adequate factfinding and planning and utilization in the 
National Institutes of Health and I think the staff has produced a 
very fine record, so perhaps speaking from the standpoint of my 
particular discipline, medicine, I am relatively well satisfied with eur- 
rent planning for the future. I think that the same is true of the 
National Science Foundation. However, I believe something more 
than a science advisor or a health advisor to the President is essential 
to meet our manpower need. 

I am uncertain whether the Council that is in your bill is the best 
mechanism or not. 

Senator CLarK. I am not, either. 

Dr. GoccrsHaALL. I am not casting reflections on the suggestion and 
can see it needs congressional recognition, as well as the recognition 
of the President himself. 

Senator Cuark. I think the latter. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS A PART OF ECONOMICS 


This morning we had some very interesting testimony along these 
lines. Mr. Stanley Ruttenberg, the research. director of the “AFL- 
CIO, said that this manpower problem may well be just a part of 
economics and if we had a member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers who had some competence in the manpower field then he could 
bring together all of the various manpower efforts which were going 
on, not only within the Federal Government but in the private econ- 
omy also and he could tie the whole thing in to the utilization of 
human resources, the way we attempt to utilize our economic resources. 

I don’t think I quite agree with him because I think that the two 
things are essentially different. I am a little skeptical about having 
economists deal with manpower problems. You come from an en- 
tirely different side. We had Dr. Trytten, the Director of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel of the National Academy of Sciences and his 
approach was not dissimilar to yours. 
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I wonder whether you think this whole business of the utilization 
of human resources, of which the medical field is an important one, 
does not have to be dealt with at the executive level and coordinated 
with the economic plan although not a part of it. 

You spoke of the way they “did these things in Russia. It has been 
my general understanding, having talked a bit with a number of 
people, including Gaylord Harnwell, the president of the University 
of Pennsylvania who went over there and made some study of the 
Russian educational system, that they start with their economic plan- 
ning and prepare a 7-year plan and then they turn to experts in the 
personnel field; they say “Staff this plan,” and then they go out into 
the schools and colleges and the universities and the tec nical and 
vocational training places and they try to arrange to get enough little 
Ivans going into each funnel to come out with trained personnel to 
implement the economic plan. 

Now, I know that you are not too much interested in that side of 
it. You are interested in the medical profession. But don’t we have 
to look at this thing as a whole and doesn’t it have to be looked at 
from the very highest executive level ? 


INCENTIVES FOR CAREER CHOICE 


Dr. CoacrsHaALu. It certainly does need to be looked at from the 
very highest executive level. I have a belief that with our system of 
government we operate largely by persuasion, if you will. There are 
many forces not necessarily competitive but more in a sense of com- 
plementing each other, each striving for suflicient manpower in his 
particular field. 

It is not because of any parochial or private interest, but he under- 
stands the inadequacies of his particular field best. Maybe this is the 
way that we will have to accept as our method of going ahead and 


depend upon both private and public initiative to see that these pro- 
grams are carried through. 

One of the difficulties I see in a top-level group with great responsi- 
bility and little authority is that they can go only so “far in having 
their recommendations enacted. 

For the foreign medical and science field, we can get many individ- 
uals to survey a situation, even in any of the most backward countries, 
but they are not anxious to stay home. 

In the Rockefeller Foundation—and similar organizations—one of 
the great problems has been to keep people overseas for a period of 
time that they can be effective, and this has only been possible by 
screening hundreds of individuals to find the few with interest to 
carry out a long-term assignment. 

Senator CLark. This is all pretty discouraging. 

Dr. CogcrsHatu. It is discouraging, and I think it is a fact that if 
we could sit down here this afternoon we could supply reasons to 
justify a conclusion we would never have a successful program over- 
seas. Of course, this is not the case but it is not a simple problem. 
We are making forward strides, and we must keep it before the 
public’s attention all of the time. 

Senator Ciark. I certainly agree with you that we cannot use com- 
pulsion, and that it has to be done by persuasion. I still have the view 
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that we could utilize an awfully lot more penne than we are 
presently utilizing, in a number of different areas. I am not sure that 


we know yet ex: ict ly where those areas are ar to what extent they 
compete with each other. 


A MANPOWER REPORT 


How would you react to a requirement that the President should 
report annually to the Congress and therefore to the American people, 
the status as he sees it of various manpower needs in the light of what 
I think we could all relatively easily agree on, of our national goals. 
We have had this National Goals Commission and it has produced a 
useful report. I think that we have a pretty good consensus in this 
country as to where we want our civilization to go, not in detail but 
in general terms. It cannot go there unless the people are trained 
and available at the different spots which will move it there. Would 
it be a useful thing to charge the President with this duty and instead 
of tying him down witha Council of M: anpower Advisers, letting him 
organize in any way he saw fit to get this report which could contain 
recommendations to the C ongress for legislation. 

Dr. Cougmamatt, I think we should, but before I would make a 
statement I believe a first step that might be very useful would be to 
assemble a group of outstanding minds in this country, competent to 
understand the problem, that of background knowledge about the 
deficiencies in their particular field and offer a joint recommendation. 


A WHITE HOUSE MANPOWER CONFERENCE 


Senator Clark. How do you react to the thought of a White House 
Conference ? 

Dr. Coccrsnatt. I think a White House Conference has been a very 
good device for some problems. Unfortunately, I believe its influence 
has been weakened because we have had so many White House Con- 
ferences, and they begin to lose their impact. 

Senator Ciark. Your thought would be an ad hoc committee to 
make a report ? 

Dr. CogersHALu. Yes, and there are many ad hoc committees, but 
address themselves just to the manpower problem. 

Senator Ciark. I have coined a somewhat melodramatic phrase— 
“stafling freedom.” Our problem is to staff freedom, not in the way 
the Russians do, but at least as well as they do. You would agree, 
I guess, that this isa problem which has not received adequate atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Coacrsuauy. That is right, sir; relative inattention. 

Senator Crark. I started this thing about 3 or 4 years ago by giv- 
ing $10,000 to the American Academy of Political Social Sciences 
for a roundtable conference to be followed by a volume of the annals 
on this manpower problem. We had a lot of people participate, some 
skeptical and some enthusiastic. In anticipation of these hearings 
we got a dozen people who were competent in the field together for 
an evening meeting and discussed the problem. 

You are familiar, I imagine, with the manpower work being done 
by Dr. David and Dr. Ginsburg at Columbia. They have done an 
awful lot of work in it. 
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I think that I am impatient, and I am just beginning to wonder 
when we are going to stop talking about it and do : something. 

Dr. Coccesnauu. I realize the “appointment of another committee 
is a good way to procrastinate and not do anything. Perhaps my 
part ial satisfaction in the medical field toward a solution is somewhat 
tempered by the fact that under Senator Hill’s leadership in medicine, 
we have a very good program in prospect. I hope there is no apathy 
on the part of C ongress or indecision, and perhaps I am not anxious 
to blunt the edge of progress in the field of medicine which now has 
some constructive plans for assisting the medical students, and sup- 
plying various facilities and funds which will help the manpower 
situation. 

Senator Crark. Well, I think that you are in better shape than 
many others. I would suggest somewhat. in jest that you are a lot 
better off than the political field, that we are not recruiting in politics 
or even in administration of government anything like our fair share 
of the brains of the country. The principal reason is that the rewards 
are inadequate and the punishments are great unless you have an 
independent income. The teaching profession is in a critical con- 
dition. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


I wonder if you could comment in conclusion on this statement of 
Dr. Henry David, the Executive Director of the Manpower Council, 
and I am quoting: “What is done with one part of the supply, capable 
of a high degree of education and training, will affect other parts of 
this supply. There is a kind of competition among manpower re- 
serves in such supply which is self-defeating. We may be compound- 
ing our manpower problems under the impression that we are solving 
them.” 

How does that strike you ? 

Dr. CogcrsHatu. There are a lot of arguments in favor of that 
statement. I believe that the dollar doesn’t satisfy everything, but 
I believe if there are unnatural inducements, unbalanced, more favor- 
able inducements in one area, it will do exactly what Professor David 
suggests. 

T believe students from our manpower reservoir, potential scientists, 
have been attracted to certain fields because of the lucrative fellow- 
ships and job opportunities and ease in financing their education, not 
always into a field of their choice or ability. 

Senator Crark. Are there not perhaps certain identifiable factors 
which affect a young man or woman in the selection of a career: 
what is the pay, what is the prospect of some security, what is the 
prospect of advancement, and what is the fascination of the work, 
the opportunity to be of service? We can provide incentives within 
those various categories, but I am not entirely sure how far it is 
wise to go within the limits of a free society. Yet, I see ourselves 
being licked by our opponents who are only too anxious to destroy us. 

Dr. Coccrsnai. In our free society, I would like to see funds 
made available from public and private sources to insure the young 
man or the young woman who has the character, and who has the 
motivation and the mental equipment to go into the field of his 
choosing and not be held back because he thought the road was too 
difficult and costly. 
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Thereby we are losing or misdirecting the efforts of that very 
precious resource in this country we cannot afford to lose. 

Senator Criark. And it doesn’t shock you to have Government 
make up part of that ? 

Dr. CoccesHati. There must be a participation on the part of the 
student and the university. I don’t think that the student gets the 
most out of it if he is paid all of his expenses. I think that would 
act as a detriment in the long run. We are finding that there is some 
backfire to the Russian program and I wouldn’t want to close without 
saying that some of my colleagues in the health field of other coun- 
tries, where this talent has been imported, there has been such a 
political overtone, that they find little use for the Russian visitor 
after a few months. Some of these programs have folded because 
they were not backed up by well-qualified people in their particular 
field. 

Senator CiarK. I think Mr. Merrick has a question. 

Mr. Merrick. Just one bit further on Dr. David’s rather profound 
remark that the Senator quoted: the competition that Dr. David is 
talking about is not only in terms you answered it, but also in whether 
or not the talent going into the medical profession isn’t being lost to 
other kinds of sciences and other kinds of careers unrelated com- 
pletely to the medical profession. 

If this is true, then the case for a higher level of manpower policy 
formulation, if you will, is greater than ad hoc committees to cover 
the particular shortage which someone may be aware of. 

Dr. Cocersuatu. I don’t believe that applies to medicine because 
the period of medical training now is so long, difficult, and expensive. 
T don’t think that there are many going into medicine that should 
be in the humanities or the social or political sciences for example. 
T believe the trend would be more in the other direction. Neverthe- 
less, an overall manpower board if effective would be in order. 

Mr. Merrick. Perhaps that is so, and perhaps therefore an over- 
all examination as to what is going on in the direction of the develop- 
ment of manpower resources is necessary. 

Senator Ciark. Take as an example 100 very bright boys graduat- 
ing from 100 high schools across the country. How will they select 
their careers? We don’t really know, do we? 

Dr. CoacrsHaLu. We know that 50 percent of the top 25 graduating 
from high school don’t go to the universities. I believe if that 50 
percent were presented with an opportunity of partial support which 
they do not have today, to enable them to select their careers and 
make their plans for their future, we would recover a lot of that talent 
and it would not be a question of the Federal Government subsidizing 
higher education. 

Senator CrarK. I tend to agree with you, and I guess that is as 
good a place to stop as any. 

Dr. Cocersrauu. T appreciate the opportunity, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

The committee will be in recess until 10 a.m. on Friday. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p.m. the committee was recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m. Friday, December 16, 1960.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBpor AND PuBLIC WELFARE 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 4232 
of the Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; Samuel V. Merrick, 
counsel to the subcommittee; Raymond D. Hurley, associate minority 
counsel. 

Also present: James L. Sundquist, administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Clark. 

Senator Crark. The subcommittee will be in session. 

I should like to apologize to the witnesses and others who are here 
for being late. Unfortunately the airlines out of Philadelphia are not 
operating anywhere near on time. 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. Henry David, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Manpower Council, at Columbia University. 

Dr. David, we are very happy to have you here, and would you take 
a seat at the table there? Before we hear your testimony, I would 
like the record to show that you have done most constructive and help- 
ful work in this whole auphupindal and manpower and utilization of 
human resources field. I have been happy to have a look at your 
latest book “Education and Manpower,” and I know that you hold 
many other important offices of academic distinction. I am sure your 
testimony will be most helpful to this subcommittee. 

Will you just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY DAVID, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
MANPOWER COUNCIL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Davi. It is now commonplace to assert that the Nation’s most 
critical and precious resources are its manpower resources. But this 
is a commonplace worth reiterating tirelessly, for as a people we are 
still far from understanding that the fulfillment, or the frustration, 
of all our purposes—whether of national security, individual and 
social well-being, economic growth and development, creativity in the 
arts and sciences, or technological progress—is determined, in the 
final analysis, by the qualitative and the quantitative characteristics 
of our manpower resources. 
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Consequently, there is reason to commend and encourage every seri- 
ous and responsible effort made to stimulate national interest in and 
concern with problems of the adequacy of the country’s manpower 
resources; of the public and private policies which have a bearing 
upon development and utilization of its manpower; with the institu- 
tions which shape developmental processes and utilization practices; 
with the nature, sources, and costs of manpower waste; and with the 
knowledge and data with which we should be armed, so as to act 
intelligently and farsightedly on manpower issues. 

The ‘underlyi ing purpose of Senator Joseph S. Clark’s bill (S. 3555), 
relating to the training and utilization of the manpower resources of 
the country is, I believe, to raise to a national level informed interest 
in and concern with manpower problems and policies. And this pur- 
pose is, I venture to suggest, more important than the particular 
means set forth in the bill for realizing it—requiring an Annual Man- 
power Report of the President and establishing a Council of Man- 
power Advisers in the Executive Office of the President. Such mech- 
anisms, which appear to have worked well in achieving the purposes 
of the Employment Act of 1946, may not be effective in the man- 
power area because of the very nature of manpower problems and 
policies. 


MANPOWER DECISIONS BY INDIRECTION 


From one point of view, manpower problems may be said to be 
congruent with all the problems of our society. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that a wide variety of public policies at all three levels of govern- 
ment and of private policies which have different. ends in view, or 
which are only in part intended to affect manpower development and 
utilization, have a profound bearing upon the Nation’s manpower 
resources. One could argue, in fact, that. action by indirection dis- 
tinguishes most policies in the manpower field. Furthermore, the 
qualitative and quantitative characteristics of a society’s manpower 
resources are, at bottom, the products of its total mode of life, and 
in a free society the making of manpower policies is a responsibility 
which inevitably falls to both public and private hands. 

In the United States today, governmental policies and actions con- 
stitute the most powerful single instrumentality for shaping the char- 
acter of manpower resources. Within the public sector, the influences 
of the Federal Government is enormous. There is, therefore, every 
reason for it to assume a leadership role in creating a more perceptive 
understanding of the importance of manpower resources, in centering 
attention on key i issues, in providing essential information, in illumi- 
nating the interplay of fragmented public policies and of the relation- 
ship between public and private policies, in helping to anticipate costly 


imbalance between manpower demand and supply relationships, and 
the like. 


REASONS FOR INCREASED LEADERSHIP 


There is all the more reason for the Federal Government to assume 
a heightened leadership role in the coming decade because of demo- 
graphic developments alone. 


The decade of the 1950’s was one of relative stringency in terms of 
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the inflow of younger people into the labor force. The decade of the 
1960’s, on the other hand, will see a striking increase in the younger 
labor force age groups. Perhaps the most compelling manpower fact 
is the jump from about 2.6 million turning age 18 in 1960 to 3.8 mil- 
lion in 1965, an increase of 50 percent. The Department of Labor 
has quite properly made the point that the addition of 26 million new 
young workers to the labor force is one of the major challenges of 
the coming decade. 

There is, finally, another, and almost a traditional, reason for estab- 
lishing a heightened national interest in and concern with manpower 
problems and policies, and that has to do with what is called the 
American dream. Part of that dream is the promise of individual 
development and self-fulfillment. Embedded in the reality of the 
American experience has been the denial of that promise to millions 
of our citizens. As a people, we are now perhaps for the first time in 
a position to grasp the full import of the promise and to understand 
the means by ‘which it can be translated into reality. And that means 
will be found in a conscious program of investing in the effective de- 
velopment of our people. 

The point of my brief statement, Senator Clark, is that there still 
is a distance between an assertion which is now widespread that the 
Nation’s most critical and precious resources are its manpower re- 
sources, and what is to be done because this is commonly accepted as a 
fact. 

I have stated the view that it is consequently essential to commend 
every serious effort that might be made to stimulate national interest 
in and concern with the Nation’s m: inpower resources. 

Senator CLiark. Would you mind providing a little more exactly 
just what you mean by this problem of manpower? Obviously man- 
power resources are the people. 


WHAT IS PROBLEM OF MANPOWER? 


Mr. Davin. I take manpower resources to mean not only a labor 
rig +4 in being, that is the working population, counted in the way it 

s, but also a potential working population. So, I talk about men, 
women, and children. I am a little disturbed by the fact that we 
handle men, women, and children under the conventional abstraction 
of manpower, but I am talking about people who will, at some stage 
or other in their lives, participate in the labor force, and make essen- 
tial contributions to the society and to the economy. I am talking 
about. those who have left the labor force and may under certain 
conditions return. So this is the whole range, from people who are 
born to people who retire, to the wives who leave the labor force, and 
return to it and the like. 

Senator CxiarKk. Obviously, since you include children, you are 
thinking of the future labor force, ‘and the problem of adjusting 
skills in that labor force to our national goals, if we can agree more 
or less on what they are. 

Mr. Davin. I would accept your statement wholeheartedly. If I 
may, I would like to make this comment on it: What we call the man- 
power resources of society, and we can say certain things about them 
quantitatively and other things qualitatively, are a product not only 
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of training and education, as you suggested—the whole schooling 
experience—but of the whole manner in which the society lives. 

In talking about manpower resources and how they come into being, 
I would like to extend the frame about as widely as possible, and 
suggest that there is an endless series of factors which sanasinn, the 
way in which the society’s resources are shaped and developed, 

This leads me to a point I wanted to make, Senator Clark, and that 
is that the effort which you have undertaken in your proposed bill to 
elevate to a national level of concern manpower problems and the 
effect of development and utilization of the country’s resources is of 
great significance and I would say that. that objective is perhaps far 
more signific ant, if I may make the point, than the particular device 
that you have chosen for accomplishing it. 

Senator Crark. I quite agree with you. We had to start some- 
where and it was better to have a specific proposal on the table for 
criticism and comment than just to deal in generalities. 

The first thing we have to get over, is this not true, is whether or 


not this whole field is a proper one for consideration of the Federal 
Government ? 





FEDERAL INFLUENCE ENORMOUS 


Mr. Davin. I would stipulate that that is not a question. I would 
assert flatly that it is and has been a concern of the Government, and 
its concern is reflected in the whole range of policies, both declared 
manpower policies and others, which have a significant impact upon 
the country’s manpower resources. I would make the assertion that 
almost the most important single instrumentality in affecting the 
development of the Nation’s manpower resources are what could be 
called public policies and actions. I don’t know how I would weigh 
the role of Federal Government policy and Federal action as against 
that of the localities and the States, but I would say that it is almost 
by definition enormous. 

Senator Crark. Would you agree that the leadership potential in 
this field in the President of the U Jnited States and his principal ad- 


visers, can be of significant importance in the search for solutions of 
all of these problems. 


DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE STRUCTURE FOR LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Davin. I quite agree, and in the statement I submitted I observe 
that there is every reason for the Federal Government to take a deci- 
sive leadership role in this area. I wish I were as certain about the 
means through which it could accomplish this leadership role, and I 
suspect it can be done in a variety of ways rather than through the 
single device which you proposed of an annual manpower report 
and a council of manpower advisers. 

If I understand correctly, in some respects the Federal Govern- 
ment has already assumed a decisive leadership role, that is in terms 
of the collection of data and interpretation of data and the presenta- 
tion. It is Federal data by and large that matter significantly. In 
regard to a whole series of polici les on the educational front, and it is 
not limited to the fields of science and technology but there is a Fed- 
eral leadership role which has been exercised. 
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Senator Ciark. Of course, I agree with that, but I wonder if you 
would comment on my statement that at the moment that role is pretty 
fragmented and there isn’t much coordination, and that the demonds 
of the Federal Government for trained manpower tend to overlap 
and to become competitive and those demands are pretty closely 
identified and concerned with the demands of our free economy for 
manpower. From this I draw the conclusion that somehow we ought 
to try to get all of our ducks in line. 

Mr. Davip. I would say that this is a noble desire and I don’t know 
whether the ducks can be appropriately alined. 

I think that you are quite right in asserting that policies are frag- 
mented and in some measure this is almost inevitable because some of 
the most significant policies which affect manpower are not intended 
to. 

I submit for example, that taxation policies which are written from 
another point of view and agricultural policies which are not written 
decisively from the manpower point of view, and even educational 
policy—together with a whole host of others—have somewhat differ- 
ent intentions. Their indirect effects, however, are momentous. 

Senator Crark. Would you tend to agree that in many inatanc es the 
effects of these different policies are somewhat unconscious ? 

Mr. Davin. They are unintended. 

Senator CiarK. That is what I meant, that isa better word. 


POLICIES BY INDIRECTION 


Mr. Davin. I would also suggest that perhaps the more important 
policies in the manpower field are policies of indirection rather than 
of direct action. For example, the basic purpose and the structure 
of our educational enterprises are not intended merely to satisfy the 
manpower needs of the society. I would say that the purposes of 
the Employment Act of 1946 are not intended for manpower ends 
alone, but this measure is decisive in the development of our manpower 
resources, obviously. 


Senator Crark. This is because of the provision for maximum 
employment ? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, and any concern with the growth and develop- 
ment of the economy and structural changes of a decisive effect upon 
what happens with people, when they enter the labor force, and the 
size of the labor force and how long they work and the level of skills, 
and what have you. 

Senator CLark. Doctor, have your studies led you to be able to 
identify any examples of where this unintended effect on manpower 
results from policies of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Davin. May I use an extreme one, because I think it illus- 
trates a great deal? The soil bank policy, for example, which has had 
the effect in some Southern States and in a key number of counties 
of inducing out-migration, depletes the younger population. The 
State support of local schools is based on the number of students at- 
tending. One could argue, for example, therefore, that there is a 
declining amount of State support for an educational enterprise, 
whereas the extent of investment in education should go up rather 
than down, because of the needs of the society. 

63796—61——4 
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This is on the extreme side, obviously. If you want another illus- 
tration you might take the extent to which tariff policy or trade policy 
has an impact upon manpower. 

Senator Ciark. How about the draft? 

Mr. Davin. The draft I would describe as a direct manpower policy, 
and I would point out that this is one area where a totally fresh look 
has to be taken at the consequences of compulsory military service, not 
only because of inequities resulting in the present legislation, but. also 
because of the consequences of compulsory military service for educa- 
tional planning and occupational choice. 

Senator CLark. Somebody pointed out yesterday that it had been 
draft policy at one point to exempt chemists and draft physicists. 
After a while they found they had plenty of chemists and not enough 
physicists. This is just an example of how difficult it is to arrive at any 
intelligent manpower policy unless you have adequate information 
and statistics. 

At some point in your presentation, I wonder if you would comment 
on how effective the present statistics are, and whether you have in 
mind any measures which might make them more effective. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. Davin. Yes, I do. We have in the United States a greater body 
of statistics on the labor force than any other society in the world. 
However, every time one seeks to determine particular aspects of 
labor force policy, one makes the comment that we don’t have the data 
to move on. 

I would like to suggest, and I think Dael Wolfle made this point in 
his testimony in June before this committee, that there is a fairly full 
program of needed statistical information and research, of both 
a continuing and sporadic character, which was worked up in con- 
junction with the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
and the National Science Foundation. 

Senator Cxiark. This is governmental statistical compilations, and 
there is some private effort in this field, or is there really nothing sig- 
nificant ? 

IMPORTANCE OF MANPOWER STUDIES 


Mr. Davin. It is significant, not only for mass statistical data but 
also for important particular studies. I would like to urge that not 
only should the full program of statistical information and research 
already outlined by the committee headed by Dr. Philip Hauser of 
Chicago be implemented by the Government, but that some device be 
found for further encour aging specific studies within localities and 
areas and labor markets, such as that set in motion by BES under its 
skilled manpower surveys, be stepped up, and for underwriting of 
research of what I would call problem studies or longitudinal studies. 
I think it would be enormously helpful to be able to take a given 
company, a governmental enterpr ise or unit, or an educational enter- 
prise, and see what difference it made because there were or were not 


manpower shortages, how it staffed itself, and what the consequence 
for the outcome was, and the like. 
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I go back for a moment to the Korean period when a very brief study 
of Government contractors, who had not fulfilled their obligations 
and who offered by way of excuse manpower shortages, showed that 
many of them obviously were in short supply because of the man- 
power policies which they pursued. 

For example, they refused to hire Negroes, or they refused to hire 
women, or they bid for labor under new going rates. They were 
affecting their product by the way in which they set. about to supply 
themselves w ith people they needed. 

I think a series of studies of this sort, which would give us an inside 
view of what happens with manpower demand and supply relation- 
ships would be very useful. 

The central problem, I think, is an extension rather than new de- 
velopments in the work being done by the Census, and by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, on the educational front by the U.S. Office of 
Education and the like, with far more detailed information of a local, 
State, and regional character. 

Senator Ciark. Isn’t there a good deal of statistical work being 
done in the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Davin. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Well, just to take this question of the collection 
and evaluation of statistical information, bearing on various aspects 
of the manpower problem, doesn’t this need some coordination at a 
pretty high level ? 

Mr. Davin. I think that you would probably prefer it if I said “yes.” 

I have some doubts about the wisdom of coordination of research. 
I would like to see stimulation of research along common lines, with 
a commonly understood objective. 

I would like to see research done on a competitive basis and I would 
like to see the same problems tackled from different points of view, 
and by different kinds of agencies. 

I am merely asserting in another way, Senator Clark, that one gets 
to a closer approxim: ition of the truth if this is done by a variety of 
people, and a variety of groups than if it is too intensively coordi- 
nated. Coordination has some implied danger—and I don’t say it is 
always present—some implied danger of produci ing intended results. 
I am merely arguing that I would ‘like to have the same competition 
in the field of manpower research as there is in the field of scientific 
research. 

Senator CLark. I think I agree with you, Dr. David. But what 
bothers me is this: You say that we have ‘the best statistical informa- 
tion on manpower in various places where people skilled in the art 
know where to find them. 

Mr. Davip. Compared with other societies. 

Senator Crark. Of any nation in the world. 

Mr. Davin. Yes. 

Senator Crark. I have to start with a disclaimer that the Russian 
experience is applicable to ours because otherwise my motives will 
be suspect. How do the Russians allocate their manpower without 
statistics as adequate as our own? I have no doubt behind that Tron 
Curtain you would find all kinds vf troubles in connection with man- 
power allocations which we don’t know anything about, but the 
results seem to be reasonably spectacular. I would be concerned that 
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in many areas of vital importance to our national security and sur- 
vival, we are just not getting enough good people in the right places. 
Maybe the Russians aren’t, either, but they certainly give the outside 
world the impression that they are. 

How do they do it? ; 

Mr. Davi. There are two ways, if I may venture the suggestion, of 
setting the problem. In a free and democratic society, where there 
is a wide range of decisionmaking centers, it is perfectly proper to say 
we need more information in order to determine the character of 
sound as against unsound policy. We need bodies of information 
which we don’t have about a great many things—that is what is a 
complicated play of the variables which finally produce some- 
thing called the manpower resources of society. We can make more 
assertions about this and we can say we know in fact that there is a 
level at which more information is not needed for sound policymak- 
ing. One would have to maintain a level of naivete that one could 
call by a more distressing term, to say “should we or should we not 
spend more money on a basic investment policy in education?” 

Do we have to know more about the health of the society to know 
whether we want more healthy people rather than less healthy people, 
and so on? 

Now, there are a great many areas about which we could learn a 
great deal more. One would be the precise effect of changing levels 
of the economy upon the growth of manpower skills in the people 
in the labor force. 

We can argue that we have to know more in order to make policy 
judgments and set policy directions and targets. If you turn the 
story around and say “If you have affirmed your targets and you 
know the direction, how much data do you have to have?” Then the 
question is one of mechanism. If you have an allocating device you 
have solved part of your problem. If you can build an incentive 
structure to suit you, you solve part of your problem. 

I would guess that we know probably more or at least about as 
much as the Russians do by way of statistical information. They 
don’t have to know as much about as many things because they derive 
their manpower system basically as a matter of policy. We have to 
turn the story around to some degree. We have competing objectives, 
and we have some others which are even contradictory. And we want 
an area of free play in the society as far as possible. Consequently, 
we argue about what policies give us greater individual freedom, and 
greater individual choice, and greater opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, with the net effect being manpower resources which are richer 
qualitatively and perhaps even quantitatively. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION NECESSARY FOR SURVIVAL 


Senator CiarKk. Do we not have to go further than that in the un- 
happy world in which we live, and that is to assure ourselves of sur- 
vival so that we can fulfill these goals of which you have just spoken ? 
Is there not at least some danger that we will fail in survival because 
we are not putting the right people in the right places? 


In the words of the old popular songs, are all of your fears foolish 
fancies ? 
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Mr. Davin. I share this danger and I might put it somewhat dif- 
ferently. I think it is fair to say that unless we have the right 
people in the right places, as you put it, and this is not just a handful 
of people with brains, by the way. 

This is across the board, that every one of our purposes may be 
frustrated. I am saying in effect that any purpose we have as a 
society or as individuals depends upon having the right people of 
the right numbers in the right places. I make the point, however, 
that you would want to believe that we don’t need a perfect fit, and 
that we would start to worry if we had equilibrium in our supply and 
demand relationships. May I translate your comment—that we may 
risk failing to survive if we don’t have the right people in the right 
places—into the statement that we do want to avoid any possible 
costly imbalances of a continuing nature. I would measure cost here 
not in dollars, but in frustration of our purposes, or achievement of 
our purposes through unreasonable expenditures of money or unrea- 
sonable expenditures of people’s energy and time. 

Senator CiarK. Let us say that that states the consensus between 
you and me. What should we do about it at the Federal Government 
level ? 

PROGRESS BY MANY APPROACHES 


Mr. Davin. May I without arguing the point suggest that the very 
nature of manpower problems and manpower policies indicates that a 
series of attacks might be made on them. I am a little bit 
afraid, sir, that the abstraction of something called manpower and 
its location at one point in the government may not produce, because 
of the diversity of policies both public and private, the results you 
would like to see come about. 

It seems to me that this raising of the concern with manpower, and 
of informed interest in manpower issues to a national level might be 
achieved in the following steps, and none of them original, I submit. 

I would like to borrow your idea of an annual report and translate 
it, wherever feasible, into a series of statements in Presidential mes- 
sages on manpower issues, simply because the manpower question 
turns up in so many forms. 

I would like to say that the President ought to staff himself not 
necessarily with the council of manpower advisers, but with one or 
more persons who can monitor and appraise manpower developments 
and issues, not only as they affect Federal policies but other policies 
closely related to Federal policies. 

I would like to suggest that the President be responsible for seeing 
that conferences are called, but not on a yearly basis, because I believe 

that if one thinks of short-run, intermediate, and long- run policies, 
he would want to hold a conference something like once every 3 or 5 
years, which would provide an opportunity for a review of develop- 
ments and an evaluation of policies. 

Then I would move in the opposite direction from the conventional 
White House Conferences on Children and Youth or Aging, where 
the buildup is from the local and State level to the national level. 
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NATIONAL POLICY TRANSLATED INTO LOCAL CONCERN 


It seems to me that the big problem is how to translate national 
objectives and policies into local objectives and policies. There is so 
much difference found bet ween a national view of demand and supply 
relationships, and a national view of educational needs, and what 
can be done and what the instrumentalities are at the local and State 
level, that I would like to have the national objectives retranslated 
into the local mechanisms through which they have to be 
accomplished. 

An obvious illustration of local differences if you talk about doing 
something at the level of higher education is found in the fact that 
the west coast is 85 percent public higher education and the east coast 
is 30 percent. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you if this is the kind of thing you have 
in mind. 

In Pennsylvania we have just set up with foundation assistance an 
outfit called PenJerDel, which is attempting to deal with the future 
of the Delaware Valley as a region, and Pen being Pennsylvania, 
Jer meaning Jersey, and Del meaning Delaware. This is a joint 
effort in which the private colleges in the area are taking a very lead- 
ing part. They are planning to try to appraise the manpower needs 
of the Delaware Valley in the next generation so that private as well 
as public agencies can have some guidelines as to what kind of both 
educational, industrial, and labor policies, private companies and 
State, local, and Federal governments should gear themselves to. 

Is this the kind of thing you have in mind ? 

Mr. Davin. It is a most apt illustration of the sort of thing I have 
in mind. The present survey of higher education in New York, 
known as the Heald report, is another one. The kind of survey re- 
cently completed in the San Francisco Bay area in California is an- 
other, where they look ahead with explicit declaration of what the 
assumptions are, on the educational front, and the employment front, 
and so on. This is what I have in mind. I think that Federal con- 
ference could stimulate this kind of undertaking in areas where it 
is not now going on. 


WHITE HOUSE MANPOWER CONFERENCE 


Senator Crark. A manpower conference called by the President 
would have to be very different indeed from these other White House 
conferences, because this is something that doesn’t have the grass- 
roots that education does, or problems of the aged, or problems of 
the young. Isthis not atechnical field ? 

Mr. Davi. I think basically you are right. It does have a grass- 
roots in terms of how it gets worked out, but not at a technical 
level in terms of how one thinks about it. I think perhaps the more 
important thing to recognize is that there is no definition, so to speak, 
of how one shapes the manpower policies of the country as a whole, 
both public and private, merely by calling delegates from interested 
groups. 

I am reminded in this context of what happens at such White House 
conference, of Bob Hutchins’ remark when he was with the Ford 
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Foundation, that he found the job so interesting because one met 
the most “interested” people. I don’t think the manpower problem is 
really a question of a representation of the interests of the AMA, or 
the Soroptimists or the National C ommittee on the Aging. Its frame 
of reference and its statement has to be set in different terms. I would 
submit that all of these organizations have the liveliest roles to 
play in working out the attainment of some commonly understood 
objective, however. 

Senator Crark. I agree with you that there ought to be a man- 
power conference. I don’t want to ask you to be the head of this 
manpower conference, but if you were, how would you go about select- 
ing those who would be invited to attend and how big would it be? 

Mr. Davin. I would h: appily settle—and I am merely repeating what 
I have been doing for the National Manpower Council, in the con- 
ferences which we have called after each of our major "studies; and 
I think you were invited to the last one, but you couldn’t come, on 
the subject of public policies and manpower resources—for something 
between 60 and 90 people, highly expert in their fields, who can engage 
in a common form of discourse, rather than talk past one another, ‘who 
set a series of specific problems with essential working-paper mate- 
rials, and who battle with the problems. 

We are not compelled to come to any resolution or find a consensus. 

Senator CLark. Now, if this were done under the auspices of the 
President of the United States, it would give the whole subject enor- 
mous boost, would it not ? 

Mr. Davin. That is quite true, I agree. 

The things I have mentioned so far are located around the office 
of the President, the staffing matter, the manpower messages, and 
this kind of conference with the understanding that it would be spelled 
out in precisely the terms that you have mentioned. 

lalking about the executive departments, I think that it might be 
useful to try the idea of an annual report on selected aspects, ‘and I 
don’t mean all aspects, but selected aspects of the manpower situation 
by the Department of Labor and HEW. These two have not the sole 
stakes in this area, but perhaps the two clearest stakes in it, on the 
educational and training side in the case of one, and on the collection 
of data and the employment situation in the case of the other. 

I don’t know what would come of this unholy wedding between 
two departments, but I would much rather see an annual report in 
the manpower field fed into from these two points of view than to 
locate it in the one or the other. 

Senator Ciark. But you still are rather favorably inclined to a re- 
port or series of reports coming out of the White House, aren’t you? 

Mr. Davin. Yes; this does not contradict the other. 

Senator Ciark. I would be very hopeful that both the incoming 
secretary of HEW, Governor Ribicoff, and the incoming Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, would take a keen interest. in this matter and 
move it ahead. I certainly have in mind attempting to elicit their 
interest. 

Mr. Davin. I very much hope that you will be successful in that 
regard. 

T would obviously, if these two agencies are charged with such 
a responsibility, broaden the scope of their work in the collection of 
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data, the presentation of it, the underwriting of research, and 
the like. I have said a few things about research and I don’t think 
that I need to repeat them except ‘to emphasize the wisdom of extend- 
ing the scale of manpower research at the Federal level. 

Senator Crarx. I wonder whether in order to cover the entire area 
it wouldn’t be helpful, if not essential, to bring in the Department of 
Defense and perhaps the Department of Commerce, into this kind 
of an effort to develop manpower statistics and policies. I am always 
afraid that we are going to be looking at one piece of the pie, and 
somebody will not have been called in to s say the national interest 
requires that he has a higher priority. 

Mr. Davin. I underwrite completely what you say. I did not mean 
to limit my remarks concerning the extension ‘of the research or broad- 
ening of responsibilities in research to these two Departments alone. 
I would for perhaps some reasons limit the rendering of an annual 
report to these two agencies, because I think that the technical prob- 
lems of the other two Departments as well as of National Institutes 
of Health and so on might give us a broader picture, than if they did 
their own reporting. 

I mentioned earlier the Council of Economic Advisers. I would be 
reluctant to give the Council a special assignment in the manpower 
field other than this: That is, to take, in its reports and its studies, 
full cognizance of the extent to which the growth of the economy, 
its stability, and structural changes in it, depend upon and are 
ae by manpower demand and supply relationships; and also 

n its reports to do the other side of the coin, that is, to indicate the 
basing which the level of economic activity and changes within the 
economy has a consequence for the development and utilization of 
manpower resources. 





MANPOWER IN THE CEA 





Senator CrarKk. I agree with you completely, but there is a school 
of thought held by some very able people who are reluctant about 
having another function i in the Office of the President, saying our or- 
ganizational structure is not tight enough now. They believe the 
thing to do is to see that one of the members of the Council of 
Economic Advisers has wide familiarity with the problem of human 
resources, and then give the Council itself the function of manpower 
reporting and manpower policy formulation. 

Mr. Davin. That doesn’t hit me favorably, sir. 

Senator Crark. It does not hit me favorably, either. I do not 
think that we want economists to deal with manpower. 

Mr. Davin. I would like the record to show that you would want to 
have some economist thinking about manpower, but whether you want 
to place in the hands of the economists the making of manpower 
policies is another story. I can afford to say this because I am not 
professionally an economist. 

Senator CLark. The act of 1946 required the Council of Economic 
Advisers to give a very high priority to full employment, and it seems 
to me that they have not been sufficiently zealous in their efforts to 
comply with that statutory mandate. 
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Mr. Daviw. It is for this reason that 1 thought it would be possible 
for the reports of the Council to take into account manpower Senses 
ment and problems, without it being charged with responsibility for 
annual reporting or even for thinking about manpower policies. 

I don’t know quite how to put this, sir, but it seems to me that Con- 
gress does have a high and continuing responsibility in this area, and 
I suspect that that responsibility might be fulfilled by a standing com- 
mittee that would advise on legislation, not only with direct manpower 
consequences, but legislation with manpower implications. I am 
thinking for example, of the role played by the standing committee 
in connection with the development of social security legislation. I 
am somewhat uncertain in this area, but I would say a committee, a 
standing committee which would always have within its purview con- 
cern with data and their collection, with manpower objectives, and 
with the ability to comment on other forms of legislation having 
manpower implications, and even suggest terms of legislation, would 
be an extraordinarily useful device. 

Senator Ciark. This would be nice. We have this subcommittee in 
Labor and Public Welfare. We also have a Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and it might work with the Council of Economic Advisers. 
I think that your suggestions are very interesting. 

Mr. Daviw. That about covers the range of the more or less specific 
proposals that I would make on your measure. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Dr. David, for your most 
helpful testimony, and I am deeply grateful to you for coming down 
here and giving us the benefit of your thinking. We all have the 
greatest admiration for the work you and your associates have been 
doing. You have been of very great help to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Davin. It was a privilege to be here, sir. Thank you. 

Senator CLarK. Our next witness is Mr. Milton Katz, director of 
international legal studies, at Harvard University Law School. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Katz, for taking this time out of your 
busy life, not only to come here today, but to attend the meeting held 
in New York a little earlier. 

I think that the record should show that your background and ex- 
perience go far deeper and wider than being director of international 
studies at Harvard, and you have in your day performed most valu- 
able high-level services for the Federal Government in a variety of 
important offices and you have a very real understanding of problems 
which we are discussing here today, even though I imagine you would 
be the first to suggest that you are a generalist and not a specialist 

in this field. 
Will you please proceed in your own way. 


el 


STATEMENT OF MILTON KATZ, DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL STUDIES, HARVARD UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Mr. Karz. Your staff has asked me to discuss four questions raised 
by the bill, S. 3555 (Manpower Act of 1960): whether the Federal 
Government has a continuing responsibility with respect to the Na- 
tion’s manpower resources, requirements, and utilization; why it has 
such a responsibility, if it does have it: what steps might appropriately 
be taken to give effect to this responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, in addition to activities currently underway; and, more par- 
ticularly, whether the specific organizational steps proposed in S. 3555 
are desirable. 

I am in entire accord with the view expressed in S. 3555 that the 
Federal Government is responsible for assisting in the “development 
of policies and programs for the rye training and useful utiliza- 
tion of the manpower resources of the Nation * * *”, 

The responsibilities of the Federal Government w ith respect to high 
and stable levels of useful employment have long since been attested 
by extensive and varied activities, and have been explicity affirmed 
in the Employment Act of 1946. Even if and when employment is 
at high and stable levels, there remain additional responsibilities con- 
cerning manpower which I believe the Federal Government must and 
should acknowledge, as 8. 3555 would have the Government do. Such 
added ae Se om relate to the general availability of manpower 
to meet the Nation’s needs; the : availability of quality manpower to 
meet. needs for which the higher reaches of professional, scientific, 
and scholarly or technical capacity may be required; and the effective 
utilization of available manpower. 

Problems of effective utilization arise not only in the application of 
particular categories of skill to particular types of work but in a com- 
prehensive consideration of how our overall resources of talent and 
training distribute themselves among the various sectors of our 
national life. 





MANPOWER A PROPER FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 
As to the first point as to whether I agree with the suggestions that 
this is a proper responsibility of the F ederal Gover nment, my answer 
would be a brief and emphatic “Yes.” I would point out in that 
respect that the responsibility of the Federal Government in the gen- 
eral area of full employment and high and stable levels of produe- 
tive employment have long since been explicitly firm, not only in the 
Employment Act of 1946 but in a vast variety of actual acts which 
the Federal Government has performed with the general assent, it 
seems to me, of American public opinion. Perhaps I should focus 
my comments on what additional responsibilities the Federal Gov- 
ernment might have. 

Here today I have in mind its responsibility for such problems 
as the general availability of manpower in the United States, to do 
things that have to be done. In that connection, more particularly, 
it is the general level and availability of what briefly might be called 
quality manpower. I have in mind there the categories of profes- 
sional m: inpower—sc ientific, scholarly, technical and managerial man- 
power. That has always seemed to be a human resource for which 
there is in the nature of things a perpetual shortage. There is no 
such thing ever as a sufficiency, not to speak of an abundancy of that 
kind of thing. 

Why do I think that the Federal Government has real responsibility 
for that second range of activities, as well as the assurance of fuil 
employment ? 

My reasons really fall into two groups. One set has to do with 
what the Federal Government is doing in fact, and the other has to 
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do with what contemporary events make it absolutely essential, and 
I mean “essential,” for the Federal Government to do. 

Now in regard ‘to what the Federal Government is doing in fact, 
I hope you will permit me to read from my prepared statement. I 
tried to point out that the current activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment greatly affect, and are greatly affected by, the Nation’s man- 
power resources and requirements, 













FEDERAL GOVERNMENT NOW DOES 
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The Federal Government is a major employer of manpower, both 
in the aggregate sense and with special reference to professional, 
scientific, and technical manpower. In addition, the military man- 
power needs of the Government, and the way in which those needs 

are met from the general reservoir of the Nation’s manpower (includ- 

ing the oper rations of the Selective Service Act) bear heavily upon 

the lives of millions of Americans. Conversely, our hopes for meet- 

ing our military needs under contemporary conditions rest upon the 

qui tality of manpower that is or can be made available. 

Going beyond the general role of the Government as an employer, 
and the particular effects of the military manpower policies of the 
Government, we have such governmental measures as support for the 
education of veterans under | the GI bill, and the financing of research 
projects in the fields of health, atomic energy, agric ulture, meteor- 
ology, and weapons, and everything else, and all of these depend upon 
the Nation’s scholar ly resources and they contribute to those resources 
and they help to shape the direction in which they develop. 

I would then also mention the immense scale of governmental pro- 
curement. This has pervasive and deep effects on the entire American 
industrial system and the general economy, and that of course in- 
cludes the utilization of manpower. 

Senator Ciark. We are now really getting down, Professor Katz, 
into something which would be on the borderline between quality 
manpower and quantity manpower. 

Mr. Karz. It is both, and I would add the effective utilization. 
Where does our manpower go? If you tax one thing and don’t tax 
another, you, in effect, determine—without perhaps being aware of 
the fact—the way in which our manpower will flow. 

What I am really trying to do is indicate in detail when you spend 
$80 billion and you raise $80 billion, you affect an awful lot of people 
in an awful lot of ways. 

Then there are also the varied services furnished through the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce; measures with such 
farflung manpower implications as the social security legislation; 
measures directly affecting the life of our great cities and the lives and 
work of the people in them, such as the public roadbuilding programs 
and contributions to urban renewal and redevelopment. There are 
also a variety of measures specifically in the field of education and 
research, such as the National Defense Education Act, and the statutes 
establishing the National Science Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

The catalog could easily be extended. 
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In short, every day and in a!most all sectors of our national life, 
the Federal Government’s activities affect the supply, availability, 
and quality of our manpower, and are correspondingly dependent 
upon that availability and quality. This has long since ceased to be a 
matter of choice. It pervades our national life. Our only choices 
relate to how wisely and well we may work out the interaction be- 
tween the conduct of the Federal Government and the supply, utiliza- 
tion, and quality of our manpower. 

When this begins to make itself felt it determines in a surprising 
degree where people are able to work. 

Senator Ciark. And to be specific, the skills of city planners to 
oversee this. 

Mr. Karz. And what is even rarer, city doers. 

When one really tries to catalog what the Federal Government does, 
that affects manpower and is affected by manpower, in almost every 
sense in which you could think about it, I am tempted to recall a story 
told me by a Vermonter. He summarized his views on a subject in a 
brief tale which involved a question and answer, and the question was, 
“Do you believe in baptism?” And the answer is, “Why, certainly, 
I have seen it done.” 

In short, every day in almost all sectors of our national life, the 
Federal Government's activities affect the supply, availability, and 
quality of our manpower. 

You are going to have the interaction, and whether it is good, bad, 
or indifferent, is something about which you can do something. 























POLICY 





BY CHANCE 






Senator CLark. Let me see if I am phrasing this differently, and if 
you would still agree with it, that one of our major difficulties at the 
moment is that we don’t have anything remotely resembling a guide 
on the selection of careers. We can’t use compulsion, but we don’t 
know what kind of persuasion by incentive we want to exercise in a 
number of areas, because we are not at all sure what we are going 
to need. 

But if we leave this whole business to chance, we are taking an 
awful risk with survival. 

Mr. Katz. Yes; I think that I would add to that that it is really a 
version of the old business of the right hand not knowing what the 
left hand is doing, or the mind not knowing what both of your hands 
are doing. 

If you are interested for instance, in strengthening your educational 
system with the best will in the world, you provide a lot of money for 
research. The effect may be, and you may never intend it, that every 
bright young fellow is dragged out of teaching in to research and you 
have a lot of research for 5 years and 10 years from now you have 
nobody who is trained to do anything. This is what I mean. Effects 
will take place, and the important thing is to step in and see whether 
you can have something to say about it. 
























THE COLD WAR MAKES MANPOWER POLICIES CRUCIAL 






Now, beyond what the Federal Government is in fact doing you 
have the implications of the present confrontation between the United 
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States and the other free nations, on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union and China on the other. 

Now here at the risk of some oversimplification, I want to stress a 
point which seems to me valid and absolutely fundamental. If you 
look at that confrontation, and if you were a fellow from Mars who 
did not much care who won, but you were just interested in calculat- 
ing what our intelligence office calls intention and capabilities, and 
capabilities of our own, [ think such a fellow would be inevitably 
driven to the obvious conclusion that the numerical advantage lies in 
the Soviet and Chinese and Communist bloc. Our advantage is 
qualitative. 

Now what is the source of our qualitative advantage? It grows out 
of our entire history and our entire tradition. It is evidenced by our 
industrial and agricultural organization and methods, by the tech- 
nology underlying the organization and methods, and by the science 
underlying the technology, and by the total intellectual and educa- 
tional process and experience of our society which underlies the 
science, because science is just one inseparable part of that whole. 

It bears repeating that this qualitative advantage of ours is a prod- 
uct of our history and tradition. It must be maintained. It will not 
maintain itself automatically. If it isn’t maintained, and if the fellow 
who has the numerical advantage also gets a qualitative advantage or 
a qualitative equality, we are really in the soup. This isn’t tiddly- 
winks I am talking about, it is really, to coin a phrase, life and death. 

Now, its continuance cannot be taken for granted. It can be main- 
tained only through wise, imaginative, and sustained effort. The 
effort must be directed toward enabling and encouraging our people 
to develop their potentialities to the full; and toward enabling and 
encouraging our people to make intelligent and informed choices of 
occupations in which to put their qualities to use. 

Through the voluntary and flexible processes of individual and 
group choice appropriate in a free society, there must be a responsible 
concern that talent and effort flow to meet the principal needs of the 
Nation and are not diverted in an undue measure to wasteful or trivial 
ends. In this way, the qualitative advantage of the United States 
and other free societies can be maintained, as it has to be. 

In dealing with the threat of the Soviet-Chinese-Communist bloc, 
the responsibility of the National Government of the United States 
is obviously primary. In consequence, the National Government can- 
not avoid a large share of responsibility for maintaining and improv- 
ing the quality of our manpower and the effectiveness of its utiliza- 
tion. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE 


This brings me to the third point which your staff asked me to 
talk about, and that is what can be done about it and what should be 
done about it by the Federal Government. 

Here I would say that in giving effect to its concerns with respect 
to manpower, over and above what is now provided for under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, and I stress I am going beyond that, and I take 
that part of it for granted and going beyond it, Federal Government 
must recognize two main spheres for action. 
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One sphere involves the interactions which now take place among 
present activities of the Government and the availability, quality, 
and utilization of the Nation’s manpower. In this sphere, attention 
should be centered upon acquiring as thorough an understanding as 
possible of the nature of these interactions in their multiple aspects 
and variations. 

As you said a moment ago, there is an awful lot about what is going 
on that we don’t really appreciate at all. 

As such an understanding is acquired, efforts should be directed 
toward organizing and guiding the activities in such a way as to 
maximize the beneficial effects of the interactions and minimize their 
harmful effects. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


The other sphere of action may be regarded as a systematic and 
imaginative extension of the first. Beyond the consequence of cur- 
rent activities, what else can be done by the Federal Government to 
enable and encourage our people to discover and develop their poten- 
tialities, and to put their abilities to optimum use through a well- 
informed and intelligent choice of occupations / 

We state those two objectives, the development of our potential 

capacities to their full reach, and the intelligent and informed choice 
of occupations. I think that I have to interpose a word to keep this 
inquiry in perspective. 

In referring to opportunities for our people to develop their poten- 
tialities and put their abilities to optimum use, we must of course 
bear in mind that we are speaking of objectives that are fundamental 
and pervasive in a free society, and not merely the concern of partic- 
ular legislation. Objectives so fundamental are necessarily very long 
range; at best, they can only be slowly and progressively approxi- 
mated over a course in which small gains must be recognized to be 
significant. 

Nevertheless, a broad and realistic perspective need not blind us to 
the particular relevance of the optimum development and utilization 
of our manpower in the present situation. It is significant, as I have 
tried to show, in relation to the maintenance of that qualitative 
superiority upon which our survival may depend. In a very real 
sense, therefore, the need is not only continuous and long range but 
immediate and pressing. However long the course, we are in a 
stretch where we have got to bear down. 

Unfortunately, it’s a stretch which hasn’t been surveyed, and 
covered by fog. In consequence, in this sphere of action, as in the 
sphere involving the effects of present policies and activities, attention 
must first be centered on acquiring enough knowledge and under- 
standing to enable us to begin to chart a course. 


ALTERNATIVES TO S. 3555 


Here I come to S. 3555.and its particular proposal, an attempt to 
make a few relatively concrete suggestions, 8S, 3555 would establish 
as specific steps toward its purposes a manpower report of the Presi- 
dent and a Council of Manpower Advisers in the Executive Office of 
the President. 
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May I respectfully suggest alternative steps which, I hope, are not 
inconsistent in spirit with those proposed in the bill, though some- 
what different in nature? 

In proposing a Council of Manpower Advisers, S, 3555 identifies a 
staff need. I would strongly support this identificati ion, but raise a 
question whether the staff “need should be met at this stage through 
so formal and specific a means. In place of the Council, I have a 
series of specific things which you might wish to consider : 

(1) Explicitly proclaiming the Federal Government’s responsibili- 
ties in this matter, along the lines of section 2 of the bill. 

(2) Explicitly vesting in the President responsibility for exploring 
(i) the interactions among the current activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the availability, quality, and utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower; (ii) ways in which our knowledge and understanding 
concerning the existence, scope, nature, and significance of such inter- 
actions can be increased and improved; (ili) ways in which such ac- 
tivities might be directed, organized, and guided so as to maximize 
their possible beneficial effects in improving the availability, quality, 
and effective utilization of the Nation’s manpower, and minimizing 
their adverse effects upon the availability, quality, and effective uti- 
lization of the Nation’s manpower; and (iv) possible additional ac- 
tivities through which the Federal Government might assist in pro- 
moting the development and effective utilization of the Nation’s man- 
power resources, existing and potential. 

I would stress that this responsibility to do these things would all 
be vested in the President. In such inquiries, special attention should 
be given to professional, scientific and scholarly, technical and mana- 
gerial manpower. 

(3) Establishing a manpower report of the President, to be filed 
annually, of such content and in such form as may be a )propri late to 
reflect the activities described in the preceding par: agraph, 

(4) Providing added staff assistance to the. President, in such form 
as the President shall choose and to serve in such manner as the Pres- 
ident shall direct, to assist the President in the discharge of the fore- 
going duties. 

What I have in mind here is put the responsibility squarely in him 
to get these things done, provide for added staff assistance and let 
him feel his way along as to what form this assistance should take. 

Eventually, he per haps would come to a council, but you don’t 
do that to start with. 

Senator CrarK. Actually, this is the kind of thing which he could 
well handle. 

Mr. Karz. He certainly could, and he could do it if you simply give 
him a little extra money for a staff, and made it his duty to do these 
things. 

Senator CLARK. Presumably, he would ask for that money at the 
proper time. The problem, of course, is the coordination between 
the legislative effort in this field and the executive, and with the new 
administration, I think there is a very good chance that coordina- 
tion could be very effective. 

Mr. Karz. Speaking of that coordination, I come to my next. sug- 
gestion, or group of suggestions which have to do with action on the 
congressional side. 
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(5) Providing for a continuing study and investigation by the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Manpower of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, directed toward increasing and im- 
proving knowledge and understanding concerning (1) the effects of 
current activities of the Federal Government in relation to the avail- 
ability, quality, and utilization of the Nation’s manpower. 

And again, I would say that special attention should be given to 
professional, scientific and scholarly, technical and managerial man- 
power. I would have in mind then that you would have a con- 
tinuing study by this subcommittee paralleling the work being done 
by the President through his staff. | 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt to say this: our Special Cominit- 
tee on Unemployment Problems which made a report last spring was 
responsible for the creation of this subcommittee. That was one of 
its recommendations. The other members of that committee, and I, 
to some extent, too, were primarily concerned with unemployment in 
the labor force, effects of automation, discrimination in terms of age, 
or sex, or race, depressed areas. 

Is that all part of the same function, or should that go somewhere 
else at the congressional level? Right now, the depressed areas bill 
for a rather odd historical reason comes out of the Production and 
Stabilization Subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It is just a coincidence that I serve on both subcommittees. 
Where should we lodge this thing ¢ 

Mr. Karz. I would like to see it in a different subcommittee. It 
might be a second subcommittee of the same committee, and I have 
in mind there not logical factors, but just practical human factors. 

Logically, of course, they are tied together. Practically, it seems 
to me with respect to the concern about employment and depressed 
areas, the whole range of problems, automation, that kind of concern 
will not lack for people to keep it alive. That will keep bubbling out 
of the whole Nation. This area which I am talking about, which seems 
to me quite as important for the reasons I tried to explain, and indeed 
it may very well determine your success with your other problems, is 
not one which will get the same kind of spontaneous support from all 
popular sources. 

habe CrarK. I am probably seeking help from you in a field 
where I do not have any right to ask for it, but when we got into this 
problem of unemployment in the Senate, certainly one of the major 
problems confronting our country today, there were not any com- 
mittees or subcommittees which had jurisdiction over it, so we had 
to appoint a special ad hoe committee to cope with unemployment. 
That committee has now gone out of existence and one of its fruits was 
this subcommittee and the possibility that the large quantitative as- 
pect of the problem which you, and [ too, would like to keep distinct 
has nowhere to go unless the Joint Economic Committee should take 
cognizance of this, or the Production and Stabilization Subcommittee 
of the Banking and Currency Committee should do it. But funda- 
mentally unemployment is a problem of the utilization of human 
resources and therefore, perhaps, it belongs in the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

Mr. Karz. As I would see it, in addition to your suggestion, it could 
either go to a second subcommittee of Labor and Public Welfare, or 
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it could go to the one I am talking about. If it goes to this subecom- 
mittee, then I would like this subcommittee to recognize that it has 
two distinct jobs, and organize itself that way. I would like to men- 
tion something else. 


VALUE OF COMMITTEE-SPONSORED STUDIES 


I would like this continuing subcommittee to be able to do some- 
thing in addition to what I have already suggested. I would like 
the bill to authorize your subcommittee to survey existing private and 
public centers of study, research, analysis and teaching in relation to 
manpower, and the availability of personnel in the U nited States who 
may be competent to engage in such studies and teaching. I should 
also like to see your subcommittee authorized to commission any such 
center, public or private, which now engages in study, research, and 
analysis in relation to manpower, or any such qualified individual. 

I would like to see you authorized to commission such people to 
prepare studies or reports which may be useful to your subcommittee 
in regard to manpower and I would ‘like to see you authorized to pro- 
vide appropriate reimbursement for expenses incurred and compensa- 
tion for such studies. Here, I have in mind the experience of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate which recently took it 
upon itself to make a study in which they utilized existing center 
throughout the country and got a series of reports which reinforced 
the work of the committee itself, which had the indirect but important 
effect of making each one of those centers itself a center for the dis- 
semination of knowledge and interest. 

In the case of your subcommittee, it would have a further important 
effect and that is, as the preceding witness pointed out, the number of 
people in this country today who really deal with these problems on 
a systematic and professional, sophisticated basis is very, very limited. 
The number of centers to deal with is limited. This is not because of 
a lack of interest. It is because the problem is so large and diffused 
that it takes a very special talent, I think, to figure out ways and means 
of organizing the research so that you vet results instead of a lot of 
conversation which persuades you what you knew to start with, 
namely, that it is important. There are very few such centers and 
I would like to see them strengthened and expanded. 

Senator Crark. I quite agree with you. In addition to that, we 
have the problem which conerns me that those who are deeply engaged 
in the study of the field are usually concerned primarily with getting 
an adequate share of trained qualified manpower for the particular 
profession or activity from which they spring. This tends to create 
competing demands which, within limits, are probably good. But 
where you are dealing with the necessity for priorities because there 
is an overall shortage, there ought to be some center for viewing the 
whole spectrum of the problem. 

Mr. Karz. That is right. There is the center that has been func- 
tioning up at Columbia University in connection with the National 
Manpower Council which, to my mind, has been almost unique in the 
penetration with which it has dealt with these problems, but there are 
a number of others which deal with particular aspects of them, a great 
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many dealing with public administration and personnel for that pur- 
pose, and a variety of others. 

It seems to me that if your subcommittee not only made the kind 
of continuing inquiries which hopefully the President with his special 
staff would be making, but also reached out and identified all of these 
other places where work could be done or was being done, utilize them 
to add to your own understanding and in that process strengthen 
them, you would be doing something which would really have a multi- 
plier effect over a period of years. 

Senator CLark. Very valuable suggestion. 

Mr. Karz. That, sir, is all I have in the way of prepared testimony. 

Senator Cirarkx. Thank you ever so much, Professor Katz. I am 
deeply grateful to you. You have been of real assistance to us. I do 
not think that I have any further questions or inquiry. I think your 
presentation has been very complete and very clear. Thank you so 
much. 

(Brief recess.) 

Senator CLark. The subcommittee will resume its session. Our next 
witness is Dr. James P. Dixon, president of Antioch College. I 
should like the record to show that Dr. Dixon, who was commissioner 
of health for the city of Denver in 1952, left that post at my urgent 
request to become commissioner of health in the city of Phila- 
delphia. The exigencies of the draft took him from a position which 
I still consider to be of far greater importance than the one to which 
he was called, but he was commissioned as an officer of the Public 
Health Service and served in W ashington for 2 years, returning to 
his position as director of health for the city of Philadelphia, where 
he did an outstandingly able job in reorganizing the chaotic situation 
there and putting our city on the way to sound public health policy. 
He was called from that job to the presidency y of Antioch College, 
where I am sure he is presently serving with great distinction. Dr. 
Dixon, I am very happy to meet an old friend. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. DIXON, PRESIDENT, ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Mr. Drxon. To deal with the general problem of public responsi- 
bility in matters pertaining to manpower is to analyze a somewhat 
emotionally-laden situation with very crude tools. I shall direct my 
brief remarks first, to general discussion of some of the issues which 
I would regard as related to Federal responsibility in the _npenee 
manpower situation, and second, to a discussion of possible Federal 
actions in the manpower field. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ALREADY INVOLVED 


Quite clearly the Federal Government is already deeply involved 
in manpower problems on three fronts. It is concerned about the 
staffing of Government services and extends this influence to activi- 
ties outside of Government such as research and dev elopment which 
are supported by public funds. It must necessarily be concerned for 
all of us with the manpower problems that seem to be important for 
our defense against attack and our concern for survival. Finally, 
as an agent of the people Federal Government is properly concerned 
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with the general manpower policy throughout the country, and per- 
haps indeed throughout the world. 

_ Discussion of explicit governmental concern regarding manpower 
is not always warmly applauded in all quarters. Because of an 
underlying belief that our particular society stands or falls upon the 
exercise of individual initiative in an environment of high moral 
obligation for individual action, it is easy to look with alarm on any 
governmental action which might appear to be coercive in terms of 
an individual’s choice of occupation. Government is, however, but 
one of the multiple forces that are continuously acting on manpower 
matters. We are not dealing here with a laissez faire situation but 
are dealing with some sort of dynamic balance polarized between an- 
archy on the one hand and enslavement on the other. 

One dilemma here is that while man regards himself as moral, 
he tends to regard his organized systems, whether they be the cor- 
porate institution or government, as amoral, There is always the 
fear that moral man in an amoral system will lose his mo ality or his 
freedom or both. 

This notion suggests that the calls for increased moral concern 
of government should perhaps not go unheeded. 


NEED TO ASSURE FREEDOM TO TALENTED PUBLIC SERVANTS 


In this regard with respect to the manpower situation, it may be 
observed that people of high talent, such as might be associated in 
private life with institutions of higher education, when they are 
in government, do not possess the same quality of academic freedom 
as they would in university life. The judgments of professionals 
within government, at least in the fields of health and education with 
which I am most familiar, have considerable impact upon social 
action in the manpower field. Yet the nature of government is such 
that frequently only those judgments which are consonant with present 
political objectives may be disclosed. I would suggest that we need 
to discover whether it is possible to improve the quality of academic 
freedom for high-talent professional people working within govern- 
ment. To the extent which we may do this in my judgment we im- 
prove the quality of the Federal contribution to manpower policy. 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH NEEDED 


Several responsible roles in the field of manpower come to mind 
which could be effectively implemented by Federal action. The first 
of these is in furthering the collection and analysis of information— 
a point which has been thoroughly covered in previous testimony be- 
fore this committee. As long as such facts can be collected and 
analyzed, and as long as the data of process analysis and judgments 
of professional people can be fully disclosed, considerable assistance 
will be given to the rationality and perhaps the precision of manpower 
decisions. 

The second is the support and sponsorship of research bearing on 
manpower issues. There appears to be almost no fundamental re- 
search being conducted at the present time in the field of automation. 
If one believes, as has recently been suggested in discussions about a 
peace corps that our concerns for manpower are global, there is a 
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ene ‘ate need for research which would make effective use of Ameri- 

‘an manpower in the widely diverse cultural situations throughout 
the world. 

One method by which the Federal Government has already directly 
influenced manpower decisions is by the support of education and re- 
search and widespread use of universities and colleges as suppliers of 
personnel for public service. If we take the position that we wish 
to be minimally coercive in public policy in the manpower field, it 
seems we must recognize that we shall be somewhat inefficient, and 
that it is unlikely that we will train our manpower at the lowest pos- 


sible unit cost because we will not wish to force people into premature 
career planning. 


MORE VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


In my view, one of the most effective actions we could take to main- 
tain a suitable manpower situation would be to vastly increase the 
opportunities beyond the high school for both vocational and _profes- 
sional training. I myself do not feel sensitive at all about ¢ calling on 
all levels of government to support such activities, for it seems to me 
that accessibility for each individual to adequate educational op- 
portunity is a necessity of the same order as accessibility to appropri- 
ate health services, if we are going to approach improvement in the 
human condition neu the use ‘of maximum individual potential. 

To this end we need not only to improve public scholarship sup- 
port of individuals but also provide support of institutions them- 
selves. We can, I believe, maintain our present diversity of man- 
power needs, only if we maintain a diversified system of educational 
opportunity. To meet this goal it might be wiser to limit the size 
of educational institutions rather than to promote the increased ex- 
pansion of educational effort in situ. We will, I believe, achieve the 
maximum unity in our manpower policy through diversity of our 
training institutions. 


POLICY COORDINATION NEEDED 


The Federal Government has unescapable concerns in the field of 
manpower, as an employer; as the agency of the people concerned 
with our demands for military survival; and as an agent of the body 
politic. It is deeply involved at present in manpower policy through 
its concern with research; through its direct relationships with edu- 
cational institutions; even through its participation in programs of 
social welfare. This proper question may be asked: Is there further 
coordination of effort which might be properly undertaken by the 
Federal Government? I believe that there is, despite the fact that 
coordination within any bureaucratic system is not easy to accomplish 
and may be subverted into a process of coercion itself. 

The kinds of increased activity which are necessary are more 
thorough gathering, analysis and publication of facts; the provision of 
direct research by government or support of such research in appro- 
priate institutions on matters bearing on the manpower situation; 
the coordination of the manpower policies within Federal Government 
itself; and the coordination of the manpower policies of the Federal 
Government with those of the rest of the Nation. 
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It is difficult to identify the most valid organization to further these 
purposes within the Federal Government. I would suggest that 
any program would only be effective insofar as it was regarded as 
important by the highest leadership in the executive and legislative 
branches. Because of the ongoing functions of government, I would 
think it impossible that any progress be made toward effective co- 
ordination if the function were assigned to a department. It seems 
to me that it must be attached to the Office of the President. In my 
judgment the mechanism described in S, 3555 would provide a suitable 
starting point for stimulating the development of further sophistica- 
tion of manpower policy within the Federal Government and aiding 
the same process throughout the entire country and indeed the world. 


SUMMATION 


I think that I should like to summarize my remarks. They relate 
particularly to the problems of manpower which have an impact on 
education, higher education, which is concerned, I suppose, with the 
high talent groups about which we have been talking. This raises 
some issues Immediately in terms of the questions which have been 
posed because of the central concerns about the propriety of Federal 
action, or indeed even concern, with manpower policy which create, 
[ think, some anxiety in the minds of many people who are concerned 
with higher education. 

It seems to me that we must face, first, the fact that the Federal 
Government is deeply involved in manpower policy, is deeply involved 
in the manpower policy which affect our educational institutions, and 
we must not only face this, but in my view, we must state that it is 
proper and that then for reasons which I shall come ‘o shortly, it 
would be my view that this is a situation in which the Federal respon- 
sibility would increase rather than decrease in point of view of time. 


PROBLEMS OF PROFESSIONALISM 


IT should like to point to one or two of the present concerns with the 
operation of manpower policy in government. I have been particu- 
larly concerned with what I call the problem of professionalism. It 
seems to me professionalism, whether it be in medicine, in the law, 
or maybe even in the field of manpower expertise tends by its very 
nature to limit quantity at the expense of quality. This is a conserva- 
tive force for the profession, but it suggests that no profession left 
to its own devices is going to resolve the social utility aspect of the 
manpower problem of its own use. 

Senator CrarK. I have a suggestion in other connections that there 
is a very real analogy between the attitude of many of the learned 
professions in this regard and the attitude of many of the craft trade 
unions, where the same motivation seems to apply. 

Mr. Drxon. I dare say that this analogy is quite correct. I say 
it is fact and not critically because I doubt that one can prevent a 
profession from being conservative in this regard, but it suggests the 
need for influences outside the profession if the manpower policies 
concerning utilization are going to be effectively carried out. 

The Federal Government is already deeply involved, particularly 
in scientific professions, through its support of research, through its 
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support of education. I have been very much impressed by the effect 
of the present policy of the Federal Government in terms of research 
on manpower in these skilled fields. 

Senator CLark. What is the present policy ? 

Mr. Dixon. Let us take, for example, the present policy in the field 
of the biological sciences is to proceed on the general view that we 
do not possess nearly enough knowledge in these fields to satisfactorily 
improve the human condition and that, therefore, at whatever cost, 
we ought to pursue the human relations of knowledge. This is then 
put into the activity which is known as research. Research requires 
institutionalization. It cannot be carried out by people on a solo 
basis and this leads really to the support of individuals and institu- 
tions. The principal modulators of this policy are, I suppose, the 
appropriation of funds on the one hand; understanding on the other. 

Senator Crark. You are talking about basic research. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes; although I think the line between basic research 
and applied research is pretty shadowy. 

Senator Crark. Are you questioning the validity of that policy, 
or just suggesting that somebody else ought to take a look at it? 

Mr. Dixon. Not questioning the validity of the policy, but I was 
taking that as an example of the impact of professionalism, and I 
am suggesting that if the Federal Government is to pursue this policy 
of supporting research and high talent activity, that it needs to im- 
prove its overall manpower policy so that the consequences of this 
support for research on the entire problem of manpower can be ade- 
quately evaluated. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


Senator Ciark. One of the other witnesses suggested that a possible 
adverse effect of a policy such as this is to lower the quality as well 
as the quantity of teaching available in the sciences, where so many 
bright minds are being taken in research. 

From your position as president of a liberal arts college, would you 
have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Drxon. Well, teachers are now, and will become an increasingly 
scarce commodity, college teachers I presume. 

Under the present circumstances a great many of our young people 
in college are simply taught by somewhat older young people. The 
graduate student has become the agent of instruction throughout our 
universities. 

Senator Crark. Do you see any sort of a tendency developing for 
the graduate student to concentrate on his research in his efforts to ob- 
tain his doctorate degree, and to consider his teaching efforts as merely 
a method of supporting himself in the meanwhile, rather than becom- 
ing committed to the teaching profession ? 

Mr. Dixon. The answer to that is unquestionably yes. For reasons 
that I do not pretend to understand, association with research, partic- 
ularly in one’s own profession, conveys a higher status than association 
with the process of teaching. 

Senator Crark. I have often wondered about that, too. It is true, 
though. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Drxon. It is true, and it is an essential part of the manpower 
policy of education at the present time. 
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To complete my discussion on this problem of professionalism, I 
would submit that one of the concerns to which the legislation should 
direct itself is what I call for want of a better name, the development 
of the counterpart of academic freedom among professionals within 
Government. Now, so that I cannot be misunderstood on this, I have 
noted that one of the constricting forces on manpower policy is the 
problem that professional leadership within Government is obviously 
contained within certain political urgencies and contingencies. It is 
not always possible to completely disclose the results of sound study 
and research because they conflict with the present policy in one 
fashion or another. 

I submit that on the whole, this is a force which adversely affects 
our manpower policies, since we must, I think, rely heavily upon 
Federal research for both facts and analysis. 

Senator Ciark. Are you thinking primarily of the classification of 
material for alleged security purposes, or is it broader than that? 

Mr. Drxon. It is broader than that. Of course, I am thinking of 
that, but that is a matter where the line must be drawn and it may 
perhaps be shifted from time to time. 

No, I am thinking more nearly of the situation at the National 
Institutes of Health particularly with growth in progress and biologi- 
cal sciences in which their programs are extensively interwoven. In- 
deed, they undoubtedly underwrite most of the education support, or 
a substantial portion of the support of medical education in this 
country. And yet, because they are concerned with an organization 
in the bureaucratic sense for research in health and not with edu- 
sation, it is necessary to overlook the educational implications and 
consequences of their operations as they operate from day to day 
within their stated policy. 

Senator Crark. Your thought is that is not a good thing for 
medical education ? 

Mr. Drxon. My thought is that it is not a good thing not to recog- 
nize the facts of any situation and I take the same view upon this as 
Dr. David.does. We are dealing with a pluralistic situation, but this 
requires that all facts as far as possible be evident. 

My first point would be to call attention to this problem of profes- 
sionalism which I think present activity of the Federal Government, 
at least in the biological sciences, tends to be exasperating, and this 
seems to be particularly true in the high talent field, or field in which 
they think we need more high talent. This could be a very serious 
problem. 


IMPACT OF VAST FEDERAL RESEARCH 


Senator Crark. This must be true I suspect in connection with 
the Federal Government’s activities in the highly professional field 
of development of engines of instruction. The whole business of 
nuclear development and testing must have a very real impact, I 
would think, on education in that area. 

Mr. Dixon. It well may make it necessary that for education in 
these highly specialized activities, we will have to move the locus of 
education, as we are, from the educational institution to the point 
where the specific activity is taking place. 
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Senator Ciark. As the president of a college, do you think this 
raises problems which might have an impact upon the policy that you 
would pursue within your college because you have these available 
grants of the Federal Government in research? Is this apt to affect 
the kind of college you and your board of trustees would like to have? 

Mr. Drxon. I think so. I would not for a moment say that one 
should try to turn the clock backward and that there is anything 
fundamentally inappropriate about this type of support, but the deci- 
sions which are made through public policy to emphasize produc- 
tion of certain types of manpower tend to deemphasize in the educa- 
tional institutions production of the other types. 

Senator Ciark. While this probably is necessary in the interest of 
national security, it tends to put an educational institution out of 
balance in that natural and physical sciences swamp the humanities 
and social sciences with respect to status, economic return, and the 
like. The tendency I have sensed has been to overemphasize certain 
areas in learning and in education in a way which is not necessarily 
sound from an overall public point of view. I don’t ask you to agree 
or disagree, but I wonder if this has occurred to you. 

Mr. Drxon. Certainly there is wide variation in status of various 
learned occupations and we are at a pretty high point in terms of 
physical and natural sciences. I think it is fair to say that the social 
sciences and humanities have shared somewhat and that there has 
been increased interest engendered, but not in the same manner. 

Senator CiarK. Nobody is asking the professor of classics to accept 
a large research fund in order to check back further into antiquity. 

Mr. Dixon. No. It may be just as well because such professors are 
fairly rare and if they had to administer research we would have no 
teaching. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. It is kind of a vanishing cry, anyway. 


SURVIVAL REQUIRES DEVELOPED POLICIES 


Mr. Dixon. Indeed. My second point I should like to make con- 
cerning the Federal concern is related to my sharp concern on the 
whole issue of survival. I speak to this point because of the conserva- 
tive position which the educational institutions in a sense are required 
to take in terms of any directed devices, devices which tend to direct 
career choice or career change. I cannot help but believe our man- 
power policy, if indeed we have such, probably is polarized between 
human anarchy on the one hand and human enslavement, on the other 
and the questions are, where can we be on this spectrum at any given 
point in time. I see no evidence which comforts me that we are likely 
to avoid a process of restriction of individual choice at the present 
time in this matter. At least it would seem to me that the trends are 
in this direction. Some of them have been spoken to already this 
morning. 

Senator Crark. I would hope you were wrong. I am not sure that 
you are. It has seemed to me so far that a judicious juggling of 
awards and incentives in various areas of needed skills would still 
leave ultimate freedom to the individual, whether conformist or eccen- 
tric, to do what he wants to do and to make a living out of it. 
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Mr. Dixon. Well, my only point is that if I discern a trend it seems 
to me it is in the direction or urging requirements for restriction 
rather than urging further openness, further anarchy if you please, 
in terms of our manpower policy. I raise the point not in terror or 
anxiety, but only to permit the making of another point, that it 
seems to me under such circumstances we should protect ourselves 
against autocratic behavior, partly by making certain that we main- 
tain a wide diversity of institutions and practice in the field, even 
though we may have to impose limitations, that we have a wide 
diversity of institutions which are serving manpower purposes. The 
possibility of tyranny is less under these circumstances than if we 
were to make an effect, even though economy of scale might indicate 
it to be wise, to consolidate in the massive institutions. Particularly 
with the problem of the institutions of education under our present 
circumstances, we should give consideration to trying to see that 
many institutions in the field of education meet some adequate stand- 
ard. We must be concerned by increasing the numbers as well as in- 
creasing the size of the institutions because if my speculation about 
the pressures for survival is true, then one of the offsetting aspects, it 
seems to me, would be diversity of the institutional devices with which 
we handle our problem. 

This seems to me to obviously involve matters of Federal policy. 
My final point of concern is that quite clearly manpower is not just 
a domestic matter. There is a tremendous rising concern both in 
faculties and students on campuses throughout this country for the 
global situation. 

Our present manpower policies which permit communication of 
faculty and students with other parts of the world and permit us to 
develop the talents and skills to work precisely bilaterally with other 
cultures are enormously deficient. We are ina circumstance where we 
need high mobility of both those who are being educated and those 
who are conducting the task of education, and we need tremendous in- 
vestment, in my view, in the development of skills which make multi- 
lateral and bilateral relationships throughout the world survive. 


A YOUTH PEACE CORPS 


Interest in the Peace Corps isa reflection of this sort of thing. This 
isa very real problem. This is a problem that no educational institu- 
tion can solve without Federal policy. 

Senator Crark. Is this a problem on your campus? 

Mr. Dixon. It isa problem on our campus and a problem on a great 
many other campuses. 

Senator CrarK. One of the great difficulties, as some of the other 
witnesses have indicated, is that in terms of our overall foreign policy 
and the desirability of having American experts and technicians avail- 
able to help newly independent nations achieve a better economic and 
political status is that the rewards of that particular assignment are 
minimal once the status is achieved of having spent a few months In a 
foreign country. So it is very difficult indeed, frequently impossible, 
to get. qualified manpower to go and stay where our policy would sug- 
gest. they should stay. This is not a problem with our totalitarian 
opponents. 
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Mr. Drxon. I think this is a matter of which we are keenly aware 
and I think here lies one of the great difficulties in terms of direction. 
It is quite clear that we will soon see the urgency of the need with in- 
creasing suggestions that we solve these problems through a quasi- 
military device of some sort. 

Senator Ciark. Actually, the suggestion of a Peace Corps is in it- 
self a manpower policy decision, is it not? 

Mr. Dixon. Indeed it is. 

Senator Crark. I never thought of it that way before. 

Mr. Drxon. Indeed it is, and I think one which needs to be crucially 
examined because it speaks to an insistent need, but it also raises the 
essential levels and whether one can meet them without facing the 
dilemma of manpower control. I donot know. This is the essential 
of that problem. 

Senator CrarK. In this subcommittee, we have to start with the 
basic assumption that we are not in favor of any controls and we are 
not interested in building any empires, but we are interested in at least 
getting this whole problem explored to the point where, perhaps, con- 
scious choice of long- and short-range careers can be made on the basis 
of adequate and constant information as to what those careers hold 
forth, in terms of our national goals. What do youthink? = 

Mr. Drxon. I would agree I think that this is the only position 
which we can take. I think we cannot afford to avoid the reality that 
defense and survival are very genuine matters, and to provide for 
ourselves the kind of flexibility short, let us say, of direct control, 
which will help us meet these circumstances. 


COMPULSORY ALLOCATION OF MANPOWER UNACCEPTABLE 


Senator Ciark. I imagine very many intelligent Americans object 
to the draft and compulsory allocation of manpower in peacetime. 
Because the guns are not being fired, we tend to think that we are at 
peace. Therefore, we revolt from the kind of control which we would 
willingly accept if somebody was being shot at in anger. 

I don’t know how you would clarify this with the American people, 
I know, as a politician, the limitations on feasible action which result 
from the general idea that we are not presently at war with either 
Russia or Communist China. Yet, we are engaged in a deadly com- 
petition and perhaps we have to make some adjustments in our think- 
ing to take account of what needs to be done to as you say, assure 
survival. 

Mr. Drxon. I state these points, Senator Clark, to reenforce my 
general statement that in my view it is proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to extend its concern in the matter of manpower. 

Senator Ciark. Are you going to help us with some suggestion as 
to how the Federal Government should extend its interest in this 
field ? a 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. I direct my attention to the suggestions in the 
bill presently before us and I think I cannot throw any additional 
light other than has been given in the previous testimony. 

Senator Ciark. I think we can make for present purposes the basic 


assumption that the next administration will be keenly interested in 
this problem. 
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Mr. Drxon. That being the case, then it seems to me the form is of 
much less importance as long as it serves whatever the need of the im- 
mediate present is. I am a firm believer that disclosure insofar as it 
doesn’t threaten the national security is a very important factor in all 
human decision, and I would think that the present device which is 
concerned with the collection, analysis, rationalization of data, and 
the reporting upon it relies upon disclosure, among other things, which 
is very important 

Senator CLark. Let me try to throw out a matter which actually has 
just occurred to me, that perhaps is an anology between the manpower 
function and the intelligence function of the Federal Government in 
that in both instances you can break the problem down into three cate- 
gories: First, the collection of information; second, the evaluation of 
information; and, third, the dissemination of information, which in 
turn in this case would leave, as it does with the intelligence function, 
coherent action to be determined. All of this is necessary because we 
live in a democracy and the action has to come after the dissemination 
in order to assure that it can be taken by those who have the duty and 
the authority to act. Maybe we are not collecting adequate informa- 
tion now in all the manpower areas where it is needed. 

A much more sophisticated effort in that regard is required, but from 
where I sit, we are doing very little to evaluate the information we do 
have and nothing at all to disseminate it. Would you comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Dixon. I would, in general, agree with this. Further than that, 
we are not really researching into such matters as automation, or such 
matters as the manpower problems, which we face with millions of 
young people. We are simply not researching into the basic data that 
would be necessary to make wise policy with respect to these matters. 
In the role of academician, I must say that the power of the truth is 
very important to democracy, and that we must seek in every way 
possible to make the facts known to all those who are going to be in- 
volved. 

It seems to me that this function is well comprehended within the 
legislation which you are proposing. The device of conference which 
has been suggested is another device of disclosure, disclosure of the 
present state of knowledge, present condition of personnel, consensus 
as to what are the next steps. This, it seems to me, to be an entirely 
rational and proper device. Despite the caveat that it is a little too 
early to professionalize the problem of manpower, I think there would 
be very little danger of that happening at this stage of time. 

Senator CrarK. I don’t see why you cannot operate manpower with 
generalists. I am suspicious of professionalizing. 

Mr. Drxon. I suppose this is almost a philosophic debate. I hold 
this view. This is why I think I speak so strongly to the constricting 
effect of professionalism, on social utility of the use of the professional, 
and I think I would extend the same appropriation to the specialists in 
manpower. 

Senator Cuark. Actually, what you are saying is, is it not, that 
when you professionalize, you are almost automatically creating a 
conflict of interest between the public good and the good of the pro- 
fession. 
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Mr. Dixon. Quite right. This can’t be professionalized and we 
are living in a world in which professionalization is going to increase, 
rather than decrease. It makes it imperative to set up devices to 
protect ourselves against the consequences of our own specialization, 

Senator Crark. Actually, one of our major problems in the man- 
power field is to assure a supply of adequate number of generalists. 

Mr. Dixon. I would subscribe to that fully. This is no easy task 
because we are set that this is not the way we move constructively 
and deductive reasoning is not very popular at the present time as 
being a rational] method, 

Senator CrarKk. Look at the dilemma the State Department finds 
itself in. We are in need in the Foreign Service and in Washington 


of experts in every geographical area. In order to become expert, 


you have to stay in that area for quite a while and yet if you spend 
the better part of your working years in that area, you are pretty 
badly equipped to evaluate the Jocal foreign policy and move into a 
top level of responsibility, either as an ambassador or as a member 
of the Department of State, since there is so much that you have not 
had an opportunity to observe or work with. 

I guess you find that in the teaching profession. I certainly find it 
as a politician. We are the greatest generalists going. Yet here in 
the Senate we have to specialize to a certain extent because nobody 
can know the whole field. Then you have to rely on the opinions of 
your colleagues in areas where you have no adequate knowledge. 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. Some people facetiously said about the ‘present 
education situation that we would soon end up with two kinds of 
faculties, a faculty of specialists who would be highly mobile, who 
would serve the special purpose and who would be “permitted all the 
privileges which now go in academic life and security of profession- 
alism, and another faculty would be employees who were willing to 
serve with the institutional goal of creating a generalist. 

I would have very little to add to the device which is suggested as 
an approach to getting at these manpower resolutions. There is obvi- 
ously nothing sacred in the form. The form is the form which would 
be ace eptable : and useful at any given point in time, and I have little 
to add other than to stress those aspects which are concerned with 
data gathering, data analysis, and data dissemination, and to stress 
the necessity that while the problems of survival are sufficient to 
retain control, let us say, of information both within and without the 
Government, the problems of professionalism should not be permitted 
to act in this fashion, so that we have as full a disclosure as is possible, 
since I think the Federal Government is likely to play a very impor- 
tant role in the issue of rationalizing between the creation of special- 
ists, on the one hand, and their use, on the other. 

I think this can be done without being coercive in any 
lectual or antidemocratie sense. 

Senator Crark. Let me see if I can summarize. 

All the witnesses today, including you. seem to be in accord that, 
for want of a better word what I will call the manpower problem is 
the legitimate concern of the Federal Government and is a matter of 


anti-intel- 


critical concern to the survival and well-being of the people of the 
United States. There seems to be no precise agreement as to what 
should be done about it. I would say, though, that all of the witnesses 
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believe that the President of the United States ought to take an active 
interest in this matter and ought to have sufficient staff assistance to 
enable him todoso. Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. Now, there also seems to be a rather general con- 
sensus that it would be wise to get a greater public understanding of 
the importance of this problem and the necessity for arriving at 
national solutions. Therefore, one good device would be a report 


or a series of reports made periodically in the name of the President. 
Would you agree with that? 


Mr. Drxon. I would. 


Senator Crark. Another suggestion was made that in their special 
field, the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare should develop greater interest in manpower prob- 
lems and should themselves from time to time report on the manpower 


needs and potentials in the specialized area of their jurisdiction. 
Would you agree with that ? 


Mr. Drxon. I would. 


Senator Crark. And then, finally, nobody likes my bill, and ac- 
tually, I am not wedded to it myself, but I think I discern the con- 
sensus that this subcommittee might well make a report which would 
point up to the Congress and to the executive the need for some type 
of further organization in the executive arm of the Government to 
deal with this problem and to invite a recommendation from the 
executive to the White House as to how the President. would like 
himself to organize this area of his responsibility. Does this make 
sense to you ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. Yes, I would feel more comfortable with that 
approach than I would to speculate exactly what machinery a given 
President would choose to use to implement his concern. 

Senator Criark. A further suggestion was made this morning, 
which intrigues me, which is because of the coordinate responsibility 
of the executive and the Legislature, it would be wise to have a com- 
mittee charged with the permanent duty or reviewing manpower data 
and policies and to contract for some research at the legislative level 
to determine what the current status is in the manpower field and 
what needs to be done. 

I am a little concerned as to whether this is an unnecessary dupli- 
cation of what you and I have agreed should be a function of the 
Executive. I know you are an expert in public health and education 
and not in government, but just as an ordinary citizen, how do you re- 
act to a suggestion which I fear would result in the charge of empire- 
building at the legislative level. 

Mr. Drxon. I think my reaction is a little negative. It is quite 
clear that the enthusiasm and concern for the continuous develop- 
ment of manpower policy must be as great in the legislative branch 
as it is in the executive branch. 

Senator CLarK. If you are going to need appropriations and legis- 
lation you have to educate the Legislature. 

Mr. Dixon. It seems to me this is quite clear. What source of 
formal structure this requires by way of committee structure, I think 
would be outside of my present competence to speculate about. 
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One would, I suppose, hope, and this is probably pious hope, that 
the concurrence of concerns would be sufficient that the legislative 
branch would not feel that it need put excessive pressure on the execu- 
tive branch in order to become concerned about these matters. My 
tendency would be to say that the evidence isn’t clear at this time 
that this is necessary. 

Senator CrarK. I think I agree with you. I would hazard a guess 
on the basis of my own experience that whereas in the last 8 years 
the pressure has been from the Legislature to the Executive, to do 
something, in the next 4 years the reverse is going to be the case, and 
the Executive is going to be urging on the Legislature a lot of meas- 
ures which appear to the Executive to be in the national interest. 
As long as you have an educational and political lag within the Legis- 
lature as to the subject matter of recommendation, it is going to make, 
you are going to make it that much more difficult for that reeommen- 
dation to become effective. Does this make some sense to you? 

Mr. Drxon. This does indeed, yes. 

Senator Cuark. Since we have a few more minutes, I would like 
to see if I could get your thinking on an allied problem which I 
know has been of some concern to you as a public health official. I 
have had the feeling that the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assure the recruitment, training, tenure, and promotion of 
qualified personnel in a wide variety of endeavors is not adequate to 
meet our present problems in this area, that a Civil Service Commis- 
sion which conceives itself primarly as the umpire between the indi- 
vidual employee and the bureaucratic chief at whatever level is not 
very well equipped or indeed situated in governmental structure to 
provide the kind of positive personnel leadership which would en- 
able the Federal Government to recruit and hold the ability which it 
needs to perform its functions. 

We need to transfer that positive personnel function to a staff 
agency or individual much closer to the President himself in order to 
assure a sounder Federal personnel policy. Have you any comments 
on that area? 

Mr. Drxon. I have a few, Senator Clark. This is, of course, a prob- 
lem which has been studied, I am sure, by many of the specialists 
within the Government. It leads to a variety of kinds of recommen- 
dations, restructuring of career services, greater mobility of higher 
echelon personnel, higher compensation, improved programs of 
training. 

On the whole, I would take the view that we could afford to do 
better than we are now doing. I don’t know that there is any great 
magic to the policies of industry in this regard. They are somewhat 
more flexible than the policies of the Federal Government, Great 
damage is done, in the high places at least, in terms of discontinuity 
of policy personnel. These are the generalists, 

Senator CLark. They do not stay. 

Mr. Drxon. They do not stay. We tend to be, I think, extraordi- 
narily well equipped with the industrialists, the technicians who are 
interested in many disciplines, but the organization of the effort of 
these people must be carried out by the generalists, Our machinery 
for training the generalists within Government, at least in the health 
services, is difficult because you do not usually train many from spe- 
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cialists, which means you have to bring a supply of generalists at some 
level and create administrators or help them Sesdie administrators. 
Whether this problem would be resolved by centralizing some coor- 
dinative force I think is a matter really of administrative speculation. 
The departmental force is very strong in the executive branch and, of 
course, centralization means one has to have some device to overcome 
departmental forces. Presumably, ways could be found in terms of 
personnel practice, where this might be done. 

Senator Ciark. Let us take recruitment. Is it not true that there 
are an awful lot of obstacles, most of which were created to prevent 
politicians from getting their friends into places where they couldn’t 
do the job, which inhibit the recruitment of able people by depart- 
ments and bureaus which need them ? 

For instance, you have the job description, civil service grades, and 
the problems of tenure. These do not bother you so much in industry. 
They do, of course, bother you in the academic profession. I am just 
wondering if you have any views which would be useful to us as to 
whether we need a more flexible system, particularly in terms of 
quality personnel, always admitting the grave danger that the spoils 
system can come back into office and ruin everything far worse than 
things now are where it does seem to me the requirements are fre- 
quently much too inflexible. 

Mr. Drxon. This is a matter of grave concern. You have to take 
some risk in order to make some progress. What we lack, I think, is 
what I would call the creative, the kind of social invention which we 
need to make Government perform these functions. To get social 
invention, you have to take some risks. This may well mean that one 
should strip down the civil-service-type control to a lower level and 
rather deliberately expose policymaking positions in larger number 
than is now the case, because in some instances these would be special- 
ists perhaps as well as generalists, to the insecurity, let us say, which 
flows from their association with a contemporary administration, but 
also to the freedom which comes from that kind of association. I 
think that some risk is necessary if we are going to get social inven- 
tion within Government, and since it, like all other bureaucratic 
mechanisms, is self-serving, the weight of self-service becomes pretty 
ponderous at some point in time. 

Senator Crark. My thought has been that we can well trust the 
President of the United States and hold him responsible fundamen- 
tally for recruitment, rather than to have a three-man commission 
which is partly an arm of the executive and partly an arm of Con- 
gress laying down pretty rigid rules to which occasional exception is 
made after an enormous effort to prove the need of the particular 
exception. If the President of the United States were going to abuse 
this power or posture of American personnel management, the Ameri- 
can people can hold him accountable for it and this is the kind of risk 
which is wise to take. This kind of comment is always apt to be mis- 
understood, particularly when administration changes. They will say 
the Senator is just trying to find a way to get a lot of political people 
in the Federal Government. Nothing is further from my mind. 

Mr. Drxon. I think I entirely agree. Systems which are set up, 
let’s say, to protect initially against political interference tend in the 
end to become self-serving to the interest of the individual. This is 
not always the best service of the total community. 
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I would think in academie life, we have outlived the usefulness of 
tenure. This is a somewhat radical remark, but I think it is true. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Dr. Dixon. We deeply ap- 
preciate your coming down here and the testimony you have given 
us was very valuable. We will now recess the hearing until 2 0 ‘clock 
this afternoon at which point the distinguished former Sec retary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. Marion Folsom, will be our 
witness. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Cirark. The subcommittee will resume its session. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Marion B. Folsom of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., a distinguished American who rendered great 
service to the Government as Under Secretary of the Treasury, as 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, one of the original 
draftsmen of the or iginal Social Security Act and who has also ‘wide 
experience in industry. 

Mr. Folsom, we are looking forward with great interest to your 
testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MARION B. FOLSOM, EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Mr. Fortsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear before your committee to discuss the manpower 
situation and, in particular, Senate bill 3555, which is designed, among 
other objectives, to establish a Council of Manpower Advisers to the 
President. 

I have examined the testimony already presented to your committee 
and find that the general manpower situation has been well covered 
by representatives of Government agencies and others. I shall there- 
fore not repeat discussion of the general situation but shall confine 
my remarks primarily to those fields in which I have been especially 
interested in my experience in industry and Government. I shall 
discuss particularly the manpower situation in the fields of tanith, 
education, and welf: ire, indicating the present situation, the probable 
trends, and what action it seems to me should be taken by the Federal 
Government. I shall also discuss, briefly, the situation in industry. 

I should fine however, like to discuss the important part which 
education has to play in this whole field of manpower and the action 
that must be taken at all levels of government, as well as by individ- 
uals, to meet the greatly expanded demand which will be placed on 
our schools and ¢ olleges during the coming years. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO MANPOWER SITUATION 


As your previous witnesses have indicated, the demand for trained 
and skilled workers has greatly increased over the years and especially 
during recent years, with the rapid development of science and tech- 
nology. That this trend has been developing for many years is indi- 
cated by the following data, which show the changes that have taken 
place since 1900 in various skills and occupations. 
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As our economy has grown it has become more dynamic, more 
technological, and more interdependent. Today the big need is for 


trained people—people who are skilled in science and technology, in 
management and administration, and in the art of communicating 
ideas—people who have learned to be thinkers as well as doers. " 

‘The importance of trained people in our economy today compared 
with 60 years ago is suggested by the following statistics: Since 1900 
the total number of persons employed has increased 2.3 times, while 
people working at professional and technical jobs have increased 6 
times, managers and proprietors 4 times, and clerical workers 10 
times. In contrast, the number of laborers, including farm laborers, 
is today less than it was in 1900. 

The increasing need for persons with training and skills is also 
shown by the unemployment statistics. In 1959, for example, when 
the average rate of unemployment for the entire civilian labor force 

yas 5.5 percent, the rate of unemployment among the unskilled was 
12.4 percent, and among the semiskilled 7.6 percent. On the other 
hand, there were actually personnel shortages for professional and 
technical people. The unemployment rate for these people was only 
1.7 percent and for proprietors and managerial people only 1.3 percent. 

Fortunately, the country has done much over the years to meet this 
demand for more extensive and higher education. For instance, the 
number of persons graduated from high school in 1960 was about 17 
times the number graduated in 1900, although the population was only 
21% times as large. The number of persons graduated from college 
in 1960 was 15 times the number in 1900. Although the population 
of the college-age group (18-21) increased only about 70 percent from 
1900 to 1960, the enrollment in higher education has increased nearly 
17 times. 

Enrollment in higher education in the United States is much larger, 
relative to population, than in other countries. Enrollment per 1,000 
population is about 20 in the United States; 5 in Canada, Japan, and 
Russia; 2 in England; and 1 in India. 


EFFECT OF EDUCATION ON ECONOMIC GROWTH 


~e 


Since 1900 the Nation’s economy—total real output—has grown at 
the average rate of 3 percent a year. If we can continue this rate of 
growth, or possibly increase it, it will be easier for the economy to 
finance necessary expenditures for defense, health, education, and 
other important services, and at the same time continue to improve 
the standard of living. jf 

Much of the Nation’s progress has been due to increased productivity 
in all sections of the economy. This increased productivity has re- 
sulted from technological advances, heavy capital investment in plant 
and research, better management, higher quality of the labor force 
due to better education and health, and wider diffusion of better edu- 
cation and health throughout the population. é 

Education has thus been one of the important factors in enabling 
this country to increase its standard of living, which, in terms of 
physical output per person, is now about three times as high as it was 
in 1900. Over the past 60 years there has also been a reduction of 
nearly one-third in the number of hours the average American has 
worked during the course of a year. 
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STEPS NEEDED TO STRENGTHEN EDUCATION 


It is generally agreed that to provide adequate education in all fields 
the country will have to devote a higher percentage of its national 
income toeducation. The President’s Commission on Goals for Amer- 
icans, in its report issued recently, stated that: 

Annual! public and private expenditure for education by 1970 must be approxi- 
mately $40 billion—double the 1960 figure. It will then be 5 percent or more 
of the gross national product, as against less than 4 percent today. 

The following are excerpts from two of the supporting chapters: 


“Economie Growth,” by Herbert Stein and Edward F. Denison—‘Increase in 
formal education has been a major factor in our past economic growth and will 
continue to be so * * * Our present growth rate is benefiting from the extension 
of education throughout the past 50 years. Improvements instituted now will 
affect our growth rate for the next half century.” 

“Technological Change,” by Thomas J. Watson, Jr.—‘Better education is by 
far the most fruitful and positive means of giving Americans the greatest chance 
to make a maximum contribution to the development of our country and the 
greatest chance for full employment throughout their lives.” 

There will undoubtedly be genera] agreement with these statements. 

The New York State Committee for Higher Education, appointed 
by the Governor and the board of regents, of which I was one of three 
members, estimates that enrollment in colleges and universities in 
New York State will probably double from 1959 to 1970. This in- 
crease, which is probably typical of the country as a whole, results 
from the incre: ising number of young people of college age, a higher 
proportion of young people going to high school, a higher, percentage 
of high school graduate going to college, and an increasing num- 
ber of part-time enrollments. The estimates made to 1975 indicate 
that demand for college-trained personnel will continue to grow. 
This has also been indicated by studies made by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The most important question in the manpower field is whether the 
right kind of broad education and training will be provided to meet 
the great variety of needs. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The obligation of providing for elemntary and secondary school 
needs is primarily a local problem with State aid. Good progress has 
been made in recent years, but there is still a shortage of classrooms 
and teachers. 

The classroom shortage which developed during the depression 
and the war days is still with us. It is estimated that there is now 
a shortage of about 130,000 classrooms. Only a little progress has 
been made in reducing this shortage in the last 2 or 3 years. I be- 
lieve the Federal Government should assist by enacting legislation 
along the lines proposed by the administration in 1956 and 19! 57, which 
is similar in many respects to the bill passed by the House this year. 
If legislation along this line is enacted in 1961, and if activity is con- 
tinued at the current rate by local communities, the classroom short- 
age should be eliminated w ithin 4 or 5 years. 

“Tt is my opinion that grants should be made on a matching basis, 
with a variable grant favoring the low-income States. The States 
should use the funds to meet shortages in the neediest districts. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The most urgent problem in education we will be facing in the next 
10 years is education beyond the high school. This enrollment is 
expected to double by 1970 and triple by 1975 for the reasons given 
earlier. Again, the greater part of the responsibility for meeting this 
problem is up to the States, the public institutions, private individ- 
uals, corporations, foundations, and private colleges. 

The New York commission made a variety of recommendations as 
to what New York State should do. New York is not quite typical, 
because it has depended on private colleges to a much greater extent 
than other States, but the problems differ only in degree. I am leav- 
ing with the staff a copy of the commission’s complete report, but 
the principal seciGeianiealiatiiaas are as follows: 

The State colleges for teacher education should be converted to 
preanaon arts colleges and expanded for training both teachers and 
others. 

The 2-year community college system should be expanded—provid- 
ing both liberal arts and vocational curricula. 

Two State universities should be established, for both graduate and 
undergraduate work. (There are now no centrally located State uni- 
versities in New York State. ) 

Enrollment capacity should be expanded by better space utilization 
and by year-round operation of campuses. 

Opportunity for college-level education should be expanded by the 
establishment of a statewide system of television. 

Uniform tuition for undergraduate work should be established at 
all public colleges. 

The private colleges and universities should be given a grant based 
on the number of students being graduated, the amount varying with 
the academic degree—the total to be about 10 percent of the teaching 
expenditures in “these institutions. 

The students should be helped by increased scholarships and loans. 

As to the part the Federal Government should play, the dormitory 
loan program has been very helpful and should be extended. There 
is need, however, for grants to institutions, both public and private, 
on a matching basis for classrooms, laboratories, and administration 
buildings. As both parties in the recent campaign advocated such 
proposals, it is to be hoped that legislation will be enacted next year. 

Such action would be definitely in line with programs to assist 
higher education which have been financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for m: any years, dating back to the land-grant college program 
established by the Morrill Act of 1862. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


It was my privilege and pleasure to work closely w ith the members 
of your full committee, particularly Chairman Hill, in the develop- 
ment of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, which has al- 
ready brought good results. As this act expires in 1962, a decision 
must be reached during the coming year as to whether the act should 
be extended. 
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The act states that— 


The security of the Nation requires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young men and women. 

The programs established under the act were designed to identify 
and educate more of the talented young people and to improve the 
means of teaching. The Office of Education undoubtedly will present 
to your committee the results to date of these programs. 

I have been serving on a small committee of advisers, almost all of 
whom are experienc ed educators, studying the provisions to deter- 
mine whether the act should be extended or what changes should be 
made. The report of this committee will be submitted very soon. 

The act contains eight separate titles, and I should like to comment 
on certain of them and indicate what ch: anges I feel should be made. 
I find that there is no question among educators that the act should be 
extended, as the problems which it was designed to correct will be 
with us for some time. 

The student loan program should be continued and put on a revolv- 
ing basis, and the present ceiling on Federal contributions should be 
increased. As has been stated by many others, I feel that the dis- 
claimer affidavit requirement should be eliminated. The present fea- 
ture which forgives indebtedness up to 50 percent of the loans to 
those who become public school teachers should be extended to in- 
clude all school and college teachers. 

The programs which are set up under title IIT to strengthen the in- 
struction of science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages have 
been quite successful. The advisory committee rec ommends that provi- 
sions of this title be expanded to include the teaching of English. 

Title ITV provides for graduate fellowships, also payments to the 
institution of up to $2,500 to accompany each fellowship. The present 
act provides that these fellow ships should be given only to institutions 
which are expanding their present program or inaugurating new 
programs. 

We feel that additional fellowships should be authorized for insti- 
tutions that can use them within the existing capacity of established 
departments, There are now many vacancies in these graduate de- 
partments. With the great need for more young people to obtain 
graduate degrees, these fellowship grants would be 1 very helpful. The 
committee also felt that the program should be broadened to in- 
clude students who plan to teach at the public school level, as well as 
in higher education. 

It is estimated that, of the upper 30 percent in the high school 
graduating classes, only half of the boys and one-third of the girls 
actually become college graduates. Title V provides for a program 
of guidance, counseling, and testing for the purpose of identifying 
able young people at an early age and encour aging them to continue 
their education. Additional funds should be authorized for this 
program, and it should be expanded to also include the elementary 
schools and 2- and 4-year college institutions. 

Title VI was designed to strengthen the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, and institutes were authorized for college teachers in the 
modern languages. Institutes should also be provided for public 
school teachers of English. 
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Title VII provides funds for research and experimentation in the 
more effective use of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
mediums for educational purposes. The advisory committee rec- 
ommended that the current authorization be increased to provide more 
support for these activities. 

When the bill was originally being discussed in Congress, it was 
proposed that the act contain a limited program of Federal scholar- 
ships for able high school graduates, the number to be allocated to the 
States on the basis of number of graduates. The scholarships would 
be awarded to individuals by the States on the basis of merit and 
need, the amounts varying from $100 up to $1,000. The provision was 
stricken from the House bill on the ground that the loan provisions 
would make a scholarship program unnecessary. 

I still feel that there would be distinct merit in such a scholarship 
program, not only to assist able and needy youth to continue their 
education beyond high school, but to serve as an incentive for higher 
academic achievement throughout the entire high school population. 
I would recommend that a program of 20,000 undergradu: ite scholar- 
ships be instituted. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEEDS UPDATING 


Another area which I think should be carefully studied by the Office 
of Education is the present vocational programs, which were adopted 
as the result of the Vocational Education Acts passed by Congress in 
1917. There is a question as to whether these programs have been 
changed sufficiently over the years to meet changing conditions in 
industry. With the rapid change in technology in recent years, it is 
difficult for the schools to adapt their courses quickly enough to meet 
current needs. These vocational courses should be very useful in de- 
veloping skilled technicians for industry, health fields, agriculture, 
and many other activities, but courses lose much of their usefulness 
if they are not up to date and if the teachers are not fully informed 
on current practices. 

A study of the problem might indicate that grants should be given 
for some purposes other than those provided by the present act, and 
that there could be elimination in some fields. Some action has been 
taken by Congress in recent years, such as provisions to train more 
practical nurses and to train young people for certain highly skilled 
occupations needed for national defense. A careful sur vey by an im- 
partial commission undoubtedly would uncover other areas for 
Improvement in this highly important field. 


NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


While I was in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
we inaugurated a program of educational research designed to de ter- 
mine ways of improving teaching methods and practices. Good 
progress has been made in this program, and it should be greatly 
expanded. 

The Committee on Higher Education in New York State pointed 
out that while nearly 10 percent of the Federal Government’s total 
budget is for scientific research and development, the total expenditure 
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on research to improve educational and administrative processes in 
higher education amounts to no more than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the educational dollar. They pointed out that while there are 425,000 
college students in New York State, there probably are not 20 people 
who are working full time on research designed to improve the tech- 
nique of the educational and administrative processes. A similar situ- 
ation exists in elementary and secondary schools. 

To summarize, if action is taken by the Federal Government in these 

various directions—mainly for the purpose of stimulating activity by 

the States and private institutions—we should be better able to meet 
the challenge which education is facing in the coming years and our 
educational system will be better able to meet the demand for trained 
personnel in all fields of endeavor, thus adding to our standard of 
living. 

I should now like to discuss the manpower situation in certain 
specific fields. 

MANPOWER NEEDS IN INDUSTRY 


As far as industry is concerned, if proper action is taken by the 
various levels of government, and I should say private institutions 
also, to improve and expand our educational system along lines such 
as those indicated, the requirements of industry will be met and no 
special measures will have to be taken by the Federal Government 
for industry as such. Of course, improvements in the vocational field 
would be most helpful to industry and many workers. Many large 
companies now have their own programs for training workers within 
the company and these programs undoubtdely will expand. As far 
as college-trained personnel is concerned, industry, because of its 
ability to offer higher salaries, has little difficulty in attracting its 
share of available graduates in the various fields. In fact, the situa- 
tion is such that other fields, which I shall indicate, have difficulty in 
obtaining an adequate share of the college-trained persons, especially 
those with graduate degrees. 

Industry and the public in general, particularly workers who have 
not decided upon careers or who have become displaced or unem- 
ployed, obtain valuable information from statistics published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the manpower situation in various oc- 
cupations, especially studies indicating the occupations which are 
growing or declining. It is felt that the work of this agency could 
be expended with benefit to industry and workers in general. This 
would involve some slight increase in appropriations, but it would 
be an added investment which would pay good dividends to the coun- 
try. These statistics are particularly helpful to the depressed areas 


and to workers in industries facing sharp reductions in employment 
due to rapid technological changes. 


MANPOWER NEEDS IN THE MEDICAL FIELD 


Three separate studies have recently been made in the field of man- 
power in the health and medical fields. The Bane Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Surgeon General, indicated that for the country to 
maintain the same ratio of doctors to population that we now have, 
we shall need about 11,000 medical school graduates a year by 1975, 
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compared with 7,400 now. This presents a serious problem. It is 
estimated that to meet the demand not only will the present medical 
schools have to increase their capacity, but that probably 20 new 
medical schools will have to be built in the next 15 years. There is 
also an acute shortage of nurses today, and an expansion of nurses 
training programs is likewise needed. 

In the past, the Federal Government has provided large sums for 
medical research, and in 1956 it inaugurated a program of grants 
to the medical schools for research facilities. Although the admin- 
istration recommended in 1956, and in each year since, that grants 
also be made to the medical schools for teaching facilities, such legis- 
lation has not yet been enacted. It is to be hoped that legislation 
rs provide such grants on a matching basis to medical schools for 

2aching facilities will be passed at the next session of C ongress. 

Other w ays to improve the medical manpower situation would be 
to inaugurate a fellowship program for medical students similar to 
those now available to other medical students. The present loan fund 
should also make more funds available for medical students. 

I recently made an address to the Southern Regional Education 
Board, outlining the goals for the Nation’s health. “In it I discussed 
at length this manpower situation for doctors, nurses, and technical 
personnel. I am leaving a copy of this paper with the staff of the 
committee. 

MANPOWER NEEDS IN EDUCATION 


Due to the sharp increase in enrollments facing the country in the 
next 10 years, in the elementary and secondary schools as well as in 
higher education, the problem ‘of recruiting an adequate supply of 
teachers is one of our most important manpower problems. 

The Office of Education estimates that by 1970 we shall need almost 
half a million more teachers and other staff members to meet the 
increase in enrollments in elementary and secondary schools. This 
represents an increase of about 40 percent over the present staff. But 
a much larger number of teachers, principals, and supervisory staff 
members will have to be rercuited and trained to replace those who 
will retire or die in the period ahead. The Office estimates that in 
a single year in the late 1960’s about 180,000 teachers will have to be 
recruited for replacements. In addition, if we continue to make 
efforts toward improving the quality of the public school system, we 
will need additional and better trained staff to achieve the goals of 
excellence which we are seeking. 

There is an equally critical situation in higher education. The 
Office of Education estimate that a minimum increase of 90,000 full- 
time teachers and administrators will be required to meet the increased 
enrollments during the next 10 years. If this increase of 40 percent 
is to take care of the doubled enrollments which we are facing in the 
next decade, new methods of instruction and a more effective use of 
teaching time will be necessary. In addition, of course, we shall have 
to recruit and train people to take the place of those who will retire 
or die. The Office estimates that in a single year toward the end of 
the 1960’s almost 20,000 teachers and administrators will have to be 
recruited for these replacements. 
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Colleges and universities also have an increasing manpower need in 
connection with their research work, which is so important to our 
national research effort. It is estimated that 40,000 persons, 15 per- 
cent of all full-time professional staff in these institutions, are now 
engaged in research full time. It is estimated that, as a minimum, 
this number will double by 1970. In addition, we shall have to find 
replacements for those research people who leave university staffs 
during this period. ; 

Some of the measures indicated before are designed to meet this 
serious problem of manpower in teaching. It should be recognized 
by all who are interested in our educational system that we must make 
every effort to broaden these programs of the colleges and universities, 
especially in the fields of graduate study. 

Another important part of this problem has to do with salaries. 
Salaries of teachers in elementary and secondary schools and in higher 
education have been increasing during recent years but, in general, 
they are still out of line with salaries in other occupations. This, of 
course, is one of the chief handicaps in recruiting manpower for teach- 
ing, and the country should realize that if we are to reach the desired 
goals of the educational system, we must remove this handicap. 


FEDERAL AID NEEDED 


Senator Ciark. Mr. Folsom, I notice that, while you make a very 
fine analysis of the teaching problem, you do not say anything about 
where the money is going to come from to remedy it. 

Have you any thoughts on the extension of Federal aid for the 
benefit of teachers’ salaries? 

Mr. Fousom. I think if the Federal Government adopts a program 
along the lines I have indicated in other areas, especially in classrooms 
for primary and secondary schools, that will relieve the local com- 
munities of quite a burden and they will then be in better shape to 
take care of the salary situation. 

I find, also, that many of the wealthy States have done a pretty 
good job in increasing salaries in public schools, but some of the other 
States lag behind, mainly because of lack of income. ; 

Senator CLark. My State happens to be one of those lagging. 

Mr. Fortsom. That is a wealthy State, too. 

Senator Crarx. I like to think so. 


MANPOWER NEEDS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. Forsom. Another critical shortage exists in the field of qualified 
social workers and in the staffs of voluntary social agencies. The 
Social Security Administration estimates that roughly $21, billion is 
expended each year from philanthropic contributions through the 
various voluntary activities and that over $5 billion is expended 
throueh the public welfare programs. Almost 7 mi'lion men, women, 
and children receive financial assistance and other welfare services 
through the public assistance programs alone. bi) ; 

To administer the annual expenditure of these $7 billion effectively, 
qualified personnel must. be available. This is not the case however. 
The Social Security Administration estimates that of the 95,000 per- 
sons employed in social welfare positions, fewer than 20,000 had full 
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professional training in social work. Ten to fifteen thousand people 
must be recruited annually to fill the vacancies of those retiring or 
leaving the field. Yet the duly qualified social workers who entered 
the field in the academic year of 1959 were less than 2,000. The total 
enrollment in all the schools of social work is about 5,000. 

With the concern in recent years about the field of physical sciences, 
there has been a neglect in the field of social sciences and especially 
in the field of social work. Congress has taken some steps in provid- 
ing appropriations for training personnel for the public health serv- 
ice, vocational rehabilitation, the Veterans’ Administration, and work 
with the mentally retarded, but much remains to be done. 

The largest single group of personnel in social work is that engaged 
in administering the Federal and State public assistance programs. 
Of the 35,000 who handle these programs in executive and adminis- 
trative positions, only about one in 25 has had full professional train- 
ing in social work, while in the field as a whole, one in six has had 
this training. To bring it up to standard this public assistance group 
would require 4,000 additional personnel. It is generally felt by 
those in this field that additional numbers of trained social workers 
could reduce the cost of these assistance programs by enabling many 
more recipients to be restored to a self-supporting basis. 

The Social Security Administration many years ago established the 
policy of permitting State agencies to use Federal funds to pay half 
the cost of educational leaves to train employees, especially to train 
employees to become better qualified. 

n 1956 Congress authorized, ae the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration, an additional special-grant training program, with the 
Federal Government paying 80 percent of the cost, to enable States 
to improve the administration of public assistance. There were three 
programs authorized: Grants to institutions of higher learning to 
train personnel for the public assistance programs, special courses of 
short duration for such personnel, and grants for fellowships or 
traineeships for personnel of these institutions. 

In spite of repeated efforts, however, no appropriations have yet 
been made under this act. The need is urgent. I strongly recommend 
that such appropriations be authorized, and the law, which is due 
to expire at the end of 1962, should be extended. Perhaps action could 
be obtained more swiftly on a program to make 100 percent Federal 
grants directly to the schools of social work, and fellowships to able 
students along the lines of the National Defense Education Act. It 
is felt that any expenditures by the Government in this field would 
be repaid many times over in the savings of large amounts being 
spent on public assistance. 

The following excerpts are quoted from the chapter on “Meeting 
Human Needs,” contributed by Dr. J. P. Dixon, Jr., in the report of 
the President’s Commission on Goals for Americans— 

I understand he testified this morning. 

Senator Ciark. Dr. Dixon testified this morning. 

Mr. Forsom. I would like to quote from this chapter of his. It is 
right in line with these points I am making. 


The need for competent specialized personnel to serve in fields of human wel- 
fare is just as urgent as industry’s corresponding need. There are indications 
that we are falling behind. 
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* * * Unless steps are taken shortages of manpower will be the most crucial 
limiting factors in meeting the goals we have outlined. 

* * * We need now a federally supported program of scholarships for train- 
ing at the graduate level, which would alleviate the economic hardships of the 
rigorous training programs for the health and welfare professions. 

* * * In order to encourage young people to choose careers in the fields of 
social welfare, all employing agencies will need to increase salaries. 

The salaries paid in the social welfare field are more out of line with 


comparable positions in other occupations than almost any other field. 
}0VERNMENT MANPOWER NEEDS 


Little difficulty is now experienced by the Federal Government or 
other levels of government in obtaining employees in the lower and 
medium grades of civil service. The salaries of Federal Government 
employees in these grades now compare favorably with those for sim- 
ilar work in industry. With the liberal provisions for vacations, pen- 
sions, sickness leave, and now the group life and health benefit plans 
which these employees have, the employee benefits in government com- 
pare quite favorably with those of progressive companies in industry. 

Salaries for those in the upper civil service grades, however, are 
out of line with comparable positions in industry. This is particu- 
larly true of the three top grades, which include approximately 1,500 
people. I know of no one thing that would be more effective in im- 
proving government administration than an increase in the maxi- 
mum salary for these key workers. Not only would more of the able 
employees be kept in government service, but the Government could 
attract more able young people in the first place. 

During the 1930’s, governmental careers and salaries were attrac- 
tive enough that the Government received its full share of able col- 
lege graduates. In the postwar years this has not been the case. It 
has become increasingly difficult to compete with industry and the 
professions. It is important that steps be taken to make these careers 
more attractive. 

Higher maximum salaries in the top grades would help. The Gov- 
ernment should also do more in introducing executive and manage- 
ment development programs, as is done in many industries today. In 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, we started a pro- 
gram a few years ago under which the entire Department is screened 
periodically to identify the young people with the greatest potentials 
for development. These people, along with some directly from col- 
lege, are given a series of rotating assignments which provide a 
breadth of experience and opportunities for growth. I understand 
that the program is working very well and also that the White House 
is encouraging a program of identifying key individuals throughout 
the Government for such development. This is an important step in 
the preparation of individuals for the top civil service positions. 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING SENATE BILL 3555 
In conclusion I should like to comment on Senate bill 3555, which 


is designed to establish a council of manpower advisers to the 
President. 
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At present there are five principal departments or agencies con- 
cerned with this manpower problem: the Labor Department ; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Agriculture; Defense ; and the Science Foun- 
dation. Each one of these agencies is doing a good job within its 
field, although each one probably could give you recommendations as 
to how its services could be improved. There is need, however, for 
better coordination of the efforts of these agencies. For instanc e, the 
policy of the Defense Department in reg: urd to the Selective Service 
Act has repercussions in all areas, particularly in such fields as physi- 
cians and scientists. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the best way to bring about 
this overall study and coordination would be the establishment of an 
advisory council similar to the Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President. 

Economic factors are changing quite rapidly, and it is important 
that monthly changes be studied and reports issued on the many fac- 
tors affecting the economy. But manpower needs do not change so 
quickly ; the trends often take a long time to develop. It is the trends 
that should be studied and reported on, and the individual agencies 
can do this work. 

The work of the Council of Economic Advisers duplicates very 
little of the work of other departments, and much of the material 
which they publish is obtained from the various agencies. Through 
the Advisory Board on Economic Growth and St: ibility, the Council 
has also performed a useful function in coordinating the economic 
policies of the various departments and thus has made good progress 
in bringing about uniform policy throughout the executive depart- 
ments. 

lf a central agency were established in the manpower field, I’d 
be concerned that it might lead to duplications of the work being done 
in the five Departments I mentioned earlier and that it might well in- 
terfere with their activities. There would simply be another agency 
added to the large number we already have. It would seem to me 
that, as many studies have indicated, we should direct our activities 
toward consolidating agencies rather than creating additional ones. 

Based upon my experience in the Treasury, in . Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and service for a number of years on the Advisory Board 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, my suggestion to you would be 
that an interdepartmental committee be established ‘by executive 
order. This committee should be composed of the Secretaries (or 
Under Secretaries) of the four Departments I just mentioned and the 
head of the Science Foundation. It might also include the head of 
probably one or more agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The Chairman of the Committee might be the person in the 
White House who has the general responsibility of dealing with per- 
sonnel matters. 

The chief function of this Committee would be to study the man- 
power activities in which these and other agencies are now engaged 
and to determine if there are any gaps which need to be filled. Recom- 
mendations would be made through the White House to the particu- 
Jar agency or the Congress, if necessary. The Committee would meet 
periodically to discuss matters of common interest and to see that 
there is proper coordination of policy. 
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I think it would be very desirable to have this committee publish 
as S. 3555 provides, a biennial, or possibly annual, report on the gen- 
eral manpower situation. T he Department of Labor already issues a 
number of reports, but there is no report which consolidates the in- 
formation from all fields. Such a document would be extremely 
useful in pointing out the current situation and trends in the various 

manpower fields and occupations. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Folsom, for a most 
helpful paper on the problem which confronts us in connection with 
the proposed legislation and I am especially interested in your sug- 
gestion that there be a coordinating committee for the five depart- 
ments of Government which deal in one way or another with man- 
power problems. 


MANPOWER DEMANDS IN INDUSTRY 


I notice that at the beginning of your statement you indicate that 
ou will discuss briefly the situation in industry. The thing which 
as concerned me has been that there seems to be no place in the 

Government where we make an effort to determine what our man- 
power needs in various lines of endeavor, in the private as well as the 
public sector of the economy, are going to be in the forseeable future 
and therefore, obviously, no effort to attempt to plan what, if any- 
thing, can be done to assure that those needs will be met through our 
educational system or through recruiting people who have already 
passed through that system. 

I gather that this does not concern you too much ? 

Mr. Forsom. I think, as I indicated in this statement, the Depart- 
ment of Labor already publishes a lot of information on the general 
manpower situation with breakdowns in various occupations. As I 
said here, I think they could do a better job if they had more money, 
probably, but I have not gone into that because I thought the Depart- 
ment of Labor people w ould probably indicate that. 

I know that some of the studies have been very, very helpful. 

When I was in HEW, I looked at. a lot of them as projections ahead. 
HEW people take these figures and translate them into needs in the 
educational field and social work field. 

Senator Ciark. I am familiar with the work that Mr. Ewan Clague 
does in his papers which give the present standing of employment of 
some 600 different occupations and then a prognosis as to the career 
for the future in terms of whether there is likely to be a shortage or 
not in that particular field. I wonder whether you feel it desirable 
for the Government to get in the field of determining where we really 
need people as opposed to where a somewhat chaotic system of choice 
is probably going to result in people not going where they are needed. 

In other words, are you concerned at all with the possibility that 
our very best people are not going to places where they are most 
needed to advance our national goals in many instances? 

Mr. Forsom. I think, since things are changing so rapidly these 
days, especially in the technological field, it would probably be a mis- 
take to train people in one definite occupation or one definite field, 
because, by the time they are ready for a job, requirements might have 
been changed. I think more and more people are realizing that 
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what we need is more of a broad general background in education 
for everybody rather than too much specialized training. 

So far as the educational system is concerned, I think the informa- 
tion we are getting or could develop is probably quite satisfactory. 
But when it comes to making statements of what the future needs 
are going to be in various industries and occupations, that is, of 
course, extremely difficult. I do not see why the people in the Depart- 
ment of Labor could not project that ahead as well as anyone else. 

Senator Crark. Let us take a couple of examples which you used 
in your paper. 

I would hazard a guess, and I wonder if you would agree, that it 
is going to be very difficult. indeed to recruit enough trained teachers 
all the way from graduate school for the foreseeable future and yet 
we are not doing anything about it. 

Mr. Fousom. Yes, I think we are doing quite a lot about it. 

Senator CiarK. Do you? 

Mr. Fotsom. The States are doing something. I think the National 
Defense Education Act helps in that direction for college teachers. 

I think a number of recommendations we made in the New York 
State study were designed specifically to increase the supply of 
teachers. As I indicated before, I think the salary thing is one of the 
main factors and I think we are making some effort in that direction. 

Many people now feel that some of the requirements in the teaching 
profession have to be changed drastically and our committee felt that 
we ought to change consider ‘ably the curriculum in the teachers 
colleges. 

We are recommending that these teachers colleges—I think there 
are 11 of them in New York State—be converted into liberal arts 
colleges and that the first 3 years be the same for everybody, and that 
those going into the teaching field specialize in their senior year or 
possibly g go on for 1 year more and get a master’s degree. We hope in 
that way to train more people in “the teac hing profession and then 
make it easier for people to get in. 

Take a person who hes an arts degree. It should not be so difficult, 
as it is now in many States, to become a teacher. 

So we think the pressure is going to be such that change will come 
in those directions. 

Senator Ciark. I certainly agree with what you say. 

My only query is whether the ‘States and the local school districts are 
going to be able to meet the need merely by increasing somewhat the 
salary level and then get a change in the requirements for the degree 
which is essential to start teaching i in a good many States, certainly 
mine. 

Do you think that will do the trick? 

Mr. Forsom. No, I think we need to do other things along the lines 
I indicated here, but the pressure is going to be increasingly great. I 
think _ public opinion will probably bring about some of these 
things. I also think it is up to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Office of Education, to take the figures they get from 
the Department of Labor and check ahead on what the requirements 
are going to be, just as they have been doing. 

Senator Crark. You think that the measures that you have recom- 
mended and have just discussed plus giving the proper amount of 
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publicity to the shortages in the teaching profession will, under our 
system, eee ally correct things in time? 

Mr. Fotsom. I do not know how much else you could do on it. 
Of course, we will have to do it all along the line, and it will mean 
more money will have to be spent for education at all levels. I know 
that in some of the States where they have increased their salaries they 
do not seem to have much difficulty now in getting qualified teachers. 

However, of course, the big problem is the matter of turnover. 
People teach for 2 or 3 years and then they leave and have to be 
replaced. 

Senator CLiarKk. Right. Of course so many teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades, the women, tend to go off and get married and perhaps 
come back after they have raised their families or do not come back 
at all. 

I am concerned about the fact that from where I sit the supply of 
potentially skilled manpower for all occupations requiring skilled 
training is now inadequate and probably will continue to be inade- 
quate for a good long while to come and that, therefore, you find 
yourself in the situation where you do not have enough to go around 
and there is nobody allocating priorities. 

Perhaps under a system of freedom we cannot allocate priorities, 
but then you get so much brainpower coming out every year from our 
colleges and universities being induced by substantial monetary re- 
turn and potential status to go into occupations which do not tend to 
advance our national goals very much and are downright harmful 
to them. 

Mr. Fotsom. We have made pretty good progress in the past 60 
years in this connection and without any real organized effort from the 
Federal Government to direct it. I would think with the Federal 
Government coming in where it is really needed in these key points 
and putting up a portion of funds where necessary, we could probably 
get along very well. 

As far as the skilled manpower is concerned, I think these com- 
munity colleges over the country are going to be very helpful in that 
regard because we are getting a much higher percentage of boys and 
girls graduating from high school. . If they take more liberal courses 
in high school and wait to get their technical courses in 2 years in 
college, those who do not want to finish their education can get awfully 
crood tr aining in those community colleges. Those community col- 
leges ought to keep right up to date with the demands in an industrial 
city. 

Take Washington. They have to collect their own information 
from that particular city and, of course, that is done where there is 
a good community college and then they can train the people in the 
right direction. 

On the other hand, about half those youngsters would probably 
want to go on to higher education and they could go over 2 years. 

Of course, California has the best illustration of what can be done. 

Senator CrarKk. Yes, that isa wonderful job out there. 

Mr. Fotsom. Our committee in New York State thought that com- 
munity colleges would be an answer to many of our problems along 
the manpower lines you were talking about, and in education in 
general, because you do not. have to build the dormitories, the students 
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can live at home, and so forth. It seemed to me to offer great 
probabilities. 


COMPETITION FOR TALENT 


Senator CiarK. Let me ask you to make one comment on the state- 
ment of one other witness, Dr. Henry David of Columbia University. 
Here is what he said, and I am quoting him, talking about the human 
resources and the supply of manpower: 

What is done with one part of the supply capable of a high degree of educa- 
tion and training will affect other parts of this supply. There is a kind of 
competition among manpower reserve in such supply which is self-defeating. 
We may be compounding our manpower problems under the impression we are 
solving them, 

Does that make any sense to you? 

Mr. Foxtsom. I imagine what he is getting at probably is a point 
1 had here in my paper. Perhaps industry is getting too large a 
share of some of the physicists and scientists and others; some of 
them ought to stay in educational circles, for instance, the educational 
field. 

Senator CuiarK. That is part of it, but as some of the witnesses 
pointed out, with the great premium on research today, the avail- 
ability of both private and public funds for research, that an awful 
lot of the cream of the crop is being taken out of the teaching profes- 
sion because the status is better and the pay is better, and some con- 
cern was expressed that there are not enough really competent people 
coming along who are going to stay in teaching. 

Mr. Fousom. Of course, the ideal is the one in which the individual 
an do both research and teach, too. 

Senator Ciark. That is the ideal. 

Mr. Forsom. There again it is up to the colleges. Salaries will 
just have to be changed to compete a little better. 

That is the real problem. Of course, another problem is the ques- 
tion of comparative salary between those in the scientific field and 
those in others, the humanities, where there is not the pressure from 
industry, and so forth. 

Senator CrarK. Let me see if I can summarize very briefly the 
substance of your testimony. 

After giving us some extremely helpful and useful examples of 
areas where manpower problems exist and where a great deal more has 
to be done by different public and private agencies, your conclusion 
is that this manpower problem is not one which should have particu- 
lar concern to the president of the United States. 

Mr. Fotsom. Oh, no, I would not agree with that statement. 

Senator Ciark. You would not? 

Mr. Forsom. Not at all. I have indicated in a previous statement 
before Senator Jackson’s committee that I thought that there should 
be some one person in the White House, a special assistant, very much 
concerned with all personnel matters of the Government. The 
coordinating committee I suggest would report to that man and he in 
turn to the President. I think it is extremely important. 

I think these five departments are doing a fairly good job. How- 
ever, we do need another agency to coordinate, but along the lines I 


suggested rather than have a separate agency set up like the Economic 
Advisers. 
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Senator Cuark. Yes. Then you do favor periodic reporting ? 

Mr. Fortsom. Yes, sir. I think he could have an annual report. 
This committee would delegate certain parts of this to each one of 
the five departments. The different departments would submit a 
statement and then the committee as a dicks would come out with a 
broad statement just like “ Council of Economic Advisers. If you 
could do that once a year, it would serve the same purpose as the 
monthly reports or the annual report of the economic advisers. 

I think in that way you could avoid duplication, but still get the 
work done and get the coordination. 

That is something you could start very quickly by simply having 
the President issue an Executive order. I think you would find all 
the departments would be very glad to cooperate with that. 

I point especially to the part where the gaps are, because there are 
certain gaps not being taken out. They would also find out that you 
might have two or three other agencies which should be brought in, 
but it would not be desirable to have too big a group. 

For instance, in the Department of Defense you have an adminis- 
trative assistant just in charge of manpower; in HEW I think the 
person would be either the Secretary of the Department or the Under 
Secretary and the same in Labor. But I think a committee along 
the lines you indicated could perform a very useful function just to 
point out, as you indicate, the situation 2s a whole and where we are. 
In addition, each one of these departments could have special studies 
made. 

For instance, HEW might want to have a special study on just 
the point you raised: How are we going to get these teachers, and 
incorporate that in the report? Next year it might be the effect the 
draft is having on the medical profession, or on teachers or scientists 
too, and that could be covered. 

Senator CLrark. And social workers, as you pointed out ? 

Mr. Forsom. Yes. I think that could all be done with the mecha- 
nism I indicated with the staff in these agencies without bringing 
up another study. 

I thoroughly agree with your point of view. As indicated in here, 
we ought to have better coordination and publish a report once a 
year and maybe we could get much quicker action than we otherwise 
would. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Folsom. We are quite 
grateful to you for coming down. 

Mr. Fotsom. You are quite welcome. 

Senator CLark. Our next witness is Prof. Lee R. Martin, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Arkansas. 

Professor Martin, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF LEE R. MARTIN, PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Martin. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator CLark. You may go forward with your testimony. 

As I recall it, you testified at Baton Rouge before this Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, of which I was a member. Although I 


was not at the Baton Rouge hearing, I remember reading your testi- 
mony there when you were a witness. 
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Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CLrarKk. Do you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; a rather lengthy one. In accordance with 
my letter to the staff, I wonder if I could put it in the record in its 
entirety and then summarize it for you? 

Senator Crark. I will ask the stenographer then to note that Pro- 
fessor Martin’s full statement will appear in the record at this point 
and I then ask you to proceed in your own way. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Martin follows:) 


INVESTMENT IN HUMAN, SOCIAL, AND COMMUNITY CAPITAL, AND ECONOMIC 
GRowTH * 


Prepared Statement of Lee R. Martin, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Arkansas 


The organization of this statement is as follows: 

1. To show the need for greater national product in the American 
economy. 

2. To examine the sources of aggregate economic productivity in the 
United States. 

3. To define and discuss human, social, and community capital. 

4. To present evidence on the productivity of human, social, and com- 
munity capital. 

5. To give data on average expenditures by different States for human 
and community capital in 1 year. 

6. To make rough estimates of the social costs of higher levels of human, 
social, and community capital formation in the United States. 

7. To discuss the benefits of greater national product to different groups 
in our society. 

NEED FOR GREATER NATIONAL PRODUCT? 


That there are unemployed and underemployed human resources is easy to 
demonstrate. In 1959 unemployment averaged 3.8 million workers.* In 1954, 
each of 2,678,500 farms had total value of farm products sold of less than $2,5 
3 million is probably a conservative estimate for the number of underemployed 
rural families.‘ 

What does the assumption that there is no gainful employment for 6 to 8 
million workers mean? Demand for workers is derived immediately or ulti- 
mately from the demand for goods and services for consumption or investment. 
Are there not private or public goods and services needed badly enough to be 
produced—goods and services whose production would generate incomes for 
unemployed workers and higher incomes for underemployed workers? 

To begin with, the families of the 6 to 8 million unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers have a multitude of unmet needs. Many do not enjoy adequacy 
in diet, clothing, health protection, and youth education, to say nothing of 
those consumer goods that symbolize the American standard of living. Needy 
families do not have the purchasing power for those purposes although many 
of the unemployed and underemployed are quite anxious to be employed more 


1 Presented with the approval of the director, Arkansas agricultural experiment station. 
Helpful suggestions and comments came from Lloyd D. Bender, Calvin R. Berry, Donald E. 
Farris, Marie Lavallard, and Henry J. Meenen. 

2 Much of what follows in this section is taken from Lee R. Martin, “Alternative Uses 
for Resources Displaced by Agricultural Adjustments,” the Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, supplement to vol. 41, 1960. 

Computed from data found in the Survey of Current Business, January 1960, p. S—11. 

Data from the 1954 “Census of Agriculture,” vol. il, pp. 1132 and 1144-1145. In 
1954, 40.1 percent of the farms produced only 3.5 percent of the total value of farm 
products sold in the market; see Karl Shoemaker, “Opportunities and Limitations for 
Employment of Farm People Within and Outside of Farming,” U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Federal Extension Service, Washington, D.C., processed, undated, table I. In 
1950, there were 2,849,000 farm operator families with net cash family income from all 
sources of less than $2,000, 1,513,000 farm operator families with less than $1,000 (from 
“Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources,’’ U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 1955, p. 1). There is undoubtedly considerable underemployment in 
other sectors of the economy, particularly in retail trade and construction. 
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gainfully. Can an economic system regarded as reverently as ours not accom- 
modate those needing income and those needing goods and services? 

Great as some needs are for private goods and services, society’s needs for 
public services are even more acute. Russia’s satellite launchings brought 
awareness of educational shortcomings. Hospital and health facilities and 
services leave much to be desired. Investment in streets and highways has 
not kept up with use. Marion Clawson wrote of “The Crisis in Outdoor Recrea- 
tion” that the outdoor recreational services demanded even in the near future 
may not be available.” Water supplies, air safety, sanitary facilities, and stream 
and air pollution control are other activities showing effects of too little public 
investment. More research funds—especially for basic research—would be good 
investments in future productivity. 

Among other vitally needed public services are those that make up defense 
posture. The leaders most closely associated with defense problems during 
the last 10 years look upon defense needs as great and immediate. It may be 
a curious paradox of the 20th century that a large nation with the highest in- 
come per capita could not “afford” to spend enough to insure security from mili- 
tary attack. 

A final need seems worthy of mention. For many decades visitors from afar 
have taken delight in pointing out one alleged shortcoming of the American 
society. This is inattention to nearly all things esthetic—arts and crafts, music, 
drama, and literature, in all their high and low forms. Using esthetic criteria 
for the greatness of civilizations is not new. 

“A conspicuous case presents itself in the domain of art * * * the concept 
of unique artistic styles that can be comprehended by direct esthetic intuition 
is an accepted commonplace. There is nothing new or startling or paradoxical 
in the proposition that every civilization creates an individual artistic style of 
its own; and, if we are attempting to ascertain the limits of any given civiliza- 
tion in any dimension, either spatial or temporal, we find, as a matter of fact, 
that the esthetic test is the surest as well as the subtlest’’.° 

No earlier civilization achieved the economic productivity of the American 
branch of western civilization. Yet each managed considerable material sup- 
port to esthetically gifted individuals in plying their arts or craft for the 
benefit of all. Can we really not afford museums of art, natural, social and 
economic history; centers for the production and creation of drama and music; 
centers for literature and crafts; esthetic instruction in all our schools; and 
so on? 

What is the importance of esthetic development? 

* * * You cannot, without loss, ignore in the life of the spirit so great a 
factor as art. Our esthetic emotions provide us with vivid apprehensions 
of value * * * The endeavor to develop a bare intellect is bound to issue in a 
large crop of failure. This is just what we have done in our * * * schools * * * 
History shows us that an efflorescence of art is the first activity of nations on 
the road to civilization. Yet, in the face of this plain fact, we practically shut 
out art from the masses of the population * * * art in simple popular forms is 
just what we can give to the Nation without undue strain on our resources * * * 
It would require * * * no very great effort to produce a population with some 
love of music, some enjoyment of drama, and some joy in beauty of form 
and color. We could also provide means for the satisfaction of these emotions 
in the general life of the population * * * when your population widely appre- 
ciates what art can give * * * do you not think that your prophets and your 
clergy and your statesmen will be in a stronger position when they speak to the 
population of the love of God, of the inexorableness of duty, and of the call of 
patriotism? * * * unless we can meet the new age with new methods, to sustain 
for our populations the life of the spirit, sooner or later, amid some savage 
outbreak of defeated longings, the fate of Russia will be the fate of England. 
Historians will write as her epitaph that her fall issued from the spiritual 
blindness of her governing classes, from their dull materialism, and from their 


Pharisaic attachment to petty formulas of statesmanship.” ‘ 


° Reprints from ‘American Forests,” March 1959 and April 1959. 

* Arnold J. Toynbee, “A Study of History’? (London, Kngiand: Oxford University Press, 
1955), vol. iii, 378—379. 

* Alfred North Whitehead, “The Aims of Education,” (New York: Mentor Books, 1956), 
pp. 51-52. 
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Esthetic experiences develop the vision, the imagination and the sense of 
dedication that are needed as a counterbalance and a complement to the techni- 
cal proficiency so highly prized in the United States. 

More goods and services are needed for the investments that lead to the forma- 
tion of human, social and community capital. These expenditures are needed 
because they will provide directly for additional employment opportunities. 
They will also provide the basis for a more rapid rate of economic growth, and 
increase the productive potential of unemployed and underemployed workers. 
Investments in the form of expenditures on esthetic facilities and services 
will not only increase individual and aggregate productivity greatly through 
their effects on vision, imagination and dedication. They will also reduce 
greatly the probability of the spiritual stagnation that might come with much 
greater volumes of leisure for all. 

More goods and services are also needed to assist in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. The living plane of the people in other parts 
of the world must be raised, partly for humanitarian reasons, partly because 
their freedom may be threatened both from within and from without if 
economic progress is not attained, and partly because American freedom is in 
a measure dependent upon a free world environment. Economic growth is also 
needed simply for its demonstration effect—to show that free societies can 
provide as effectively for economic improvement as totalitarian systems. 

The need to increase the gross national product in order to provide op- 
portunities for gainful and useful employment to our unemployed and under- 
employed could be regarded profitably as a challenge to our system. Marx 
posited large numbers of unemployed (the reserve army) as an integral step 
in the inevitable changeover from capitalism to socialism. Policies have been 
developed to counteract difficulties encountered in our system—these include 
progressive income taxation, inheritance taxation, unemployment compen- 
sation, government monetary and fiscal policies, and so on. A free society 
t1ust be constantly on the alert for any measures that will increase the ability 
of the system to improve the welfare of all citizens. 

Finally, economic growth is needed because demands for progress by various 
segments of the American society Can be reconciled only if total available out- 
put can be expanded. Without increased output, social conflict will become a 
more serious problem than it now is. 

In specific terms, the conclusion here is that greater volumes of the following 
types of goods and services would increase aggregate welfare. It is self-evident 
that a greater volume of goods and services is the only way to employ people 
now underemployed. 

(1) Goods and services for low income but employable individuals, for 
individuals other than the unemployed and underemployed who do not enjoy 
a high standard of living and for those who would enjoy an even higher 
standard of living. 

(2) Items of human, community and social capital formation. 

(3) Goods and services for a better national defense posture. 

(4) More esthetic and recreational facilities and services. 

(5) Goods and services for a minimum standard of living for unemploy- 
ables. 

(6) Goods and services to assist in the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 


SOURCES OF TOTAL ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY : 


New evidence developed independently by several research workers during the 
1950's indicates that other factors are just as important (if not more important) 
as the quantity of private capital and the size of the labor force in explaining 
the output increases in the United States economy since 1900. The quality of 
capital has long been considered important. More recently, a higher quality of 
labor has been found to be complementary with a higher quality of capital. In 
fact, higher qualities of human resources are a necessary condition to the adop- 
tion of higher qualities of capital. 


’ Much of what follows in this section is taken from Lee R. Martin. “The Sigi ifieance 


of Human and Capital to Economie Development in the South,’ paper read Noy. 18, 1960, 
at the annual meeting the the Southern Economic Association in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Leontief’s results from his input-output studies raise questions as to the ade- 
quacy of conventional explanations either for the gains in total productivity or 
for the structure of U.S. imports and exports.’ 

Concerned primarily with economic growth in underdeveloped countries, Cairn- 
cross wrote “* * * capital accumulation could account for, at most, one-quarter 
of recorded economic ‘progress. * * * there is greater danger that the im- 
portance of capital in relation to economic progress will be exaggerated than that 
it will be underrated.” “ Cairncross was referring to private capital goods. 

Referring to changes between the averages of the periods 1869-78 to 1944-53, 
Abramowitz found that increases in the use of inputs accounted for only about 
one-fourth of the total increase in output." Kendrick reported that increased 
factor productivity accounted for more than one-half of the 3.3 percent average 
rate of growth in real product in the private domestic economy between 1899 
and 1953, and that increased use of factors accounted for less than one-half.” 

From his analysis of output increases in U.S. agriculture, T. W. Schultz 
reported : 

“* * * From 1900 to 1920 all—or virtually all—of the increase in output may 
have been achieved by additional inputs. * * * From 1923 to 1929, only about 
one-half—or a little more—of the increase in output appears to have been 
achieved by additional inputs. During the depression years, 1930 to 1940, none 
of the increase in output seems to be explained by additional inputs. * * * AI- 
though output increased 16 percent the input fell by 5 percent. The war years 
called forth substantially more output, yet from 1940 to 1945 perhaps only about 
a fifth to a fourth of the increase in output can be accounted for by additional 
inputs.” * 

Schultz also found that available data on changes in agricultural output in 
Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, and the U.S.S.R. were consistent with his hypothesis 
of the “declining importance of additional inputs.” “ More evidence is reported 
in A. G. Frank’s analysis of growth in industrial and agricultural output in the 
Soviet Ukraine.” 

At several points in The Affluent Society, Galbraith argues that the importance 
of some inputs is being neglected and insists that conscious and skillful attention 
directed toward increasing the quality and quantity of these inputs would raise 
the rate of economic growth considerably.” 

Research in North Carolina by Martin, Coutu, and Singh indicated that man- 
agement differences among small farmers accounted for more of the income 
differentials than did differences in the availability of other resources.” In a 
mixed regression analysis of 1950 State incomes, the writer found that six con- 
tinuous variables measuring human capital and two discrete variables for 
regional differences explained 86 percent of the variation in State incoines per 
person in the working age groups.” 
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Knowles found that between 50 and 60 percent of the increase in U.S. output 
from 1909 to 1958 was not explained by the quantities of labor and capital goods 
or by the age of capital, or by changes in the mix of products (with different 
productivity characteristics and employing different proportions of labor and 
capital).” Fabricant’s data for the years 1919 through 1957 indicate that the 
~.1 percent growth in output would have been reduced to about 1 percent if the 
only changes had been the increases in the quantity of labor and capital that 
actually occurred.” An earlier study by Solow revealed that only 14 percent of 
the increase in output per man-hour between 1909 and 1949 could be accounted 
for by the increased ratio of capital to labor.” 


HUMAN, SOCIAL, AND COMMUNITY CAPITAL 


If changes in capital volume and work force size do not explain output in- 
creases, what factors do? Not only is the answer to this question of great impor- 
tance to underdeveloped countries and to the developed countries attempting to 
assist them, but also to underdeveloped regions within developed countries and 
even to highly developed countries themselves. What are these factors whose 
influence on output increases has been largely neglected? 

Each analyst cited above made stimulating observations on the neglected 
factors in the gains in aggregate productivity. Leontief suggested as explana- 
tions, “entrepreneurship and superior organization * * * education or the gen- 
eral climate of our production oriented society * * *”’.” Cairncross attributed 
much of the gain to “* * * technical innovation * * *’.* Abramowitz sug- 
gested that the definition of investment would have to be broadened, to include 
“* * * expenditures for health, education and training, and research * * * 
effective capital formation * * * must be sought in certain types of consump- 
tion and governmental expenditures as well as in conventional net invest- 
ment”. Kendrick speaks of “* * * immaterial capital * * * ‘cultural’ capi- 
tal is largely the technical knowledge of individuals, accumulated by investment 
in education and research, * * *”.% Analyses by the writer and his associates 
do show that educational, population and regional factors accounted for 86 per- 
cent of the variance in State incomes per person in the working age groups. 

Schultz goes into more detail: 

“* * * four developments * * * are not represented among the supply vari- 
ables in current studies * * * First, * * * production effects of the greater 
division of labor depending upon tthe extent of thte market * * * Secondly, * * * 
improvement of the quality of people as productive agents * * * Thirdly, * * * 
all manner of new and better techniques of production * * * Fourthly, * * * 
the concept of diminishing returns * * * of additional inputs against whatever 
nonreproducible factors exist. 

“The two neglected inputs may be represented (1) by the new techniques that 
are adopted in production and (2) by improvements in the labor force, that is, 
in the quality of the people who engage in production * * * assume it takes 
capital and effort to improve the quality of the labor force and to ‘discover’ and 
develop new techniques of production. The particular activities are * * * edu- 
‘ation, training to impart skill some of which may be acquired on the job, and 
facilities and services related to health, and so on, for the one. In the case 
of the other, we have centers where scientists work, research institutes, agricul- 
tural experiment stations and such similar agencies”.” 


19 James W. Knowles, “The Potential Economic Growth in the United States,” Study 
Paper No. 20 of the Joint Economic Committee (Washington : Government Printing Office, 
1960). 

2 Solomon Fabricant, “Basic Facts on Productivity Change,’ National Bureau of 
Economie Research, Occasional Paper 63, 1959. 

2 Robert M. Solow, “Technical Change and the Aggregate Production Function,” Review 
of Feonomies and Statistics, XX XIX : 312-320 (August 1957). 

22 Leontief, p. 345. 

* Cairncross, p. 253. 

* Abramowitz, pp. 12-13. 

* Kendrick, p. 250. 

™* Schultz, pp. 757-759. 
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With the aid of these suggestions, can we broaden the definition of capital 
to include more of the productivity-increasing factors? Three classes of capital 
may be distinguished in addition to private domestic investment, the conven- 
tional class of capital.” 

1. Human capital results from investments in formal education and training, 
and from investments in health, and in esthetic and recreational experiences. 
This form of capital is internal to the individual, and is as mobile as the indi- 
vidual. When the supply of certain forms of human capital becomes small 
relative to the demand, economic rent to fortunate individuals may arise, some- 
times in considerable volume. Human capital resulting from investments in 
formal education and training and in health can probably be valued at cost. All 
expenses connected with learning from experience need not be charged against 
the learning because useful product ordinarily arises. Although esthetic ex- 
periences do add to productivity and thus become human capital, much of the 
cost incurred in providing these experiences should be charged against personal 
consumption ; this would apply to recreational expenditures, especially the public 
expenditures that are a prerequisite to much recreational activity. 

2. Social capital is really the total of all useful human knowledge.” It comes 
into being through research and by other creative or innovating human actions. 
It is completely intangible although much of it is recorded in many different 
places and in many different forms. Most social capital is free to the user in 
that no direct charge arises for its use, although there are notable exceptions, 
such as patents and copyrights. Transmission of social capital is not free be- 
cause transmitter and user need a great deal of human capital in order to be 
able to transmit or use complex information effectively.” A great deal of use- 
ful knowledge involved little or no direct expense in its creation. Information 
created through organized research or development does involve direct expense, 
and it appears reasonable to value it at cost. 

Not only must transmitters of useful information embody much human capital, 
but creators of new and useful information would be likely to need even more 
human capital. Individuals who put valuable information to good use and 
are thereby instrumental in pushing production possibility curves constantly out- 
ward also need considerable human capital. Thus, creation, transmission and 
application of productivity-increasing knowledge involve human capital, usually 
in quite large amounts. Social capital is as moble as the individuals who embody 
enough human capital to be able to transmit or apply useful information effec- 
tively. 

8. Community capital: This form is usually tangible and fixed in location 
although, like human and social capital, it does not always reproduce itself auto- 
matically. It consists in the facilities and organizations used to produce public 
services for our communities, including streets and roads, sanitation and water 
systems, parks and recreational facilities, libraries, organizations and facilities 
for producing police and fire protection, and so on. Also included are educa- 
tional facilities and organizations, hospital and health facilities and organiza- 
tions, museums and other facilities and organizations for producing aesthetic 
services, and facilities and organizations for producing recreational services. 
The latter group is included even though used largely for the formation of hu- 
man capital. 

Some forms of community capital are intangible, including the nongovern- 
mental institutions that influence overall community efficiency. Participation in 
these institutions is voluntary and much of the effort sustaining them is a con- 





27 Much of what follows is taken from a monograph prepared by the writer for the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, entitled “The Use of Federal Credit for Human Capital 
Formation, 1960.” 

*8 Strictly speaking, social capital probably should include all knowledge that has any 
probability of ever becoming useful. 

* The point that knowledge is not transmitted without cost is made convincingly by 
a in “The Human Use of Human Beings” (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday & 

0., vv e 
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tribution from individuals otherwise employed. When effective, these institu- 
tions produce indispensable services whose value is usually not counted in the 
national product. These institutions usually have a great deal of influence on 
community decisionmaking, and their leaders usually embody a great deal of 
human capital. 

Another form of community capital is easy to identify, difficult to evaluate. 
Just as there are public activities that contribute directly to total efficiency and 
other public activities whose initiation will enable new economic activities to be 
introduced into a community, so there are private firms producing services that 
contribute greatly to what is often called external economies. These (private 
and public) economic activities that constitute external economies not only add 
to the efficiency of related economic activities already in production, but also 
increase community potential as a site for other economical activities. A com- 
munity, to which an “external economy” is a prerequisite for any improvement 
in community resource utilization, may need, in order to determine what it can 
afford to do in order to obtain the missing external economy, to place a value on 
the full set of external economies it requires. 

The relations described above have been understood to some extent in the 
Western World from the time of Adam Smith on. Until recently, decisionmakers 
for households and public institutions in the West—motivated by other con- 
siderations than maximizing the rate of economic growth—made expenditures 
for these purposes that were near or sometimes above the optimum for economic 
development. The level of investment in human capital may not have fallen 
below optimum until after the beginning of the 20th century. 

Expenditures on these capital forms both create and feed upon technology. 
The greater the rate of development of technology, the greater the need for these 
forms of capitai. The greater the volume of human, social and community 
eapital, the more rapid the rate of development of technology. It does seem 
clear that human and community capital are limiting the rate of economic growth 
at the present time. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF HUMAN, SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY CAPITAL 


So far, evidence on the productivity of human, social and community capital 
has been indirect in the sense that conventional explanations for output in- 
creases—explanations that omit human, social and community capital—were 
shown to be indequate. 

Svidence on the growing importance of human capital is provided in table 1. 
This table shows that the greatest relative increases for 1965 and 1970 will be in 
those employments requiring the most human capital, while employments requir- 
ing the least education and training will decline even in absolute numbers. 
These quantitative changes in the demand for labor are largely a result of a 
massive technological revolution in the Western World. There is no evidence 
to indicate a slackening of the pace of that revolution during the next half 
century. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated changes, 1955-65 and 1960-70, in numbers of workers 
required, by type of worker, and average schooling each type of worker had 
in 1959 




















Changes required Average 
Type of worker re a 5 schooling, 
| 1959 
| 1955-65 | 1960-70 | 
| 
Percent Percent Years 

Professional and technical. __....-...---------- enamine aces +37 | +42 16.2 
FPO DINAOIES GIR TIEREUEG «9c ac nacersauccncannanetasanns +22 | +23 12.4 
A IN aie kn oc anon aoe +27 | +25 12.5 
PES es cet chunsacnubone casdedeunewukeas +24 | +23 11.0 
Semiskilled operatives --.--.-....--- ana peeype eae apeaapeletases +22 +18 9.9 
Gervins wormere:>.13005 3)0.0co55 52.2. Set ass +13 +24 9.7 
Laborers --- iit cb itdembewksbdutscakesasndieaantemaaseibate —4 0 8.6 
POSTINGS GG TRTTRWONEING .. ~ onic ncn csnsasaccnssscossebsoanas —15 —17 | 8.6 





Source: ‘‘Our Manpower Future,’’ 1955-65, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 1957; ‘‘Manpower— 
Challenge of the 1960’s,’’ U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 1960. 
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Table 2 shows the other side of the coin—the relation between low levels of 
human capital and the probability of unemployment for different individuals 
in 1959. The unemployment rate for workers with less than high school gradua- 
tion was nearly 3% times as high as that for those with some college educa- 
tion; the rate for individuals with only a high school diploma was nearly twice 
that for workers with some college. Experience leads me to believe that effects 
of inadequate human and community capital are even greater on underemploy- 
ment than shown in table 2 for unemployment.” The fact that at least 1 worker 
out of 12 in the labor force is unemployed or underemployed tends to accentuate 
rather than alleviate the effects of inadequate human capital. 


TasLe 2.—Effect of educational achievement on likelihood of unemployment, 








1959 

Percentage of 

total group 

Educational achievement that was un- 

employed in 

1959 

Less than high school graduation_.._........---- LS .ekG Bika 8.6 
High school graduation ___-_- hbk k nema phi ee ed dagebec date ae ibtcien ae a a ok be a -| 4.8 
Some college education... ........--- acini tcc aah cea sks cacilias gbaaalitanie Nien Wheaties mes alain a 2.5 





Source: ‘‘Manpower—Challenge of the 1960’s,’’ U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 1960. 


Further evidence, coming from research conducted in North Carolina, was 
designed to determine the effectiveness of different measures for raising low farm 
incomes.“ This was done by linear programing of actual resource situations, 
taking account of management differences by devising production relations for 
several levels of management. Table 3 shows the average incomes that could be 
expected from varying the quantity of resources and the level of management. 
On small farms, good managers would earn nearly twice as much as fair man- 
agers. Good managers on medium-sized farms would earn nearly twice as much 


as fair managers; the increase for good over fair managers on large farms would 
be 45 percent. 


TABLE 3.—Average net farm income per farmer,’ by size of unit and management 
level, sample of farms, Macon County, N.C. 


Management level 





Size of farm 2 








Fair or | Good or All 
medium | excellent 
ie ice ia eat i a oe cae mee | $3, 190 | $8, 338 $5, 764 
NINE Peer cc Acree ke ee eae ce 4. 042 | 8, 048 6, 045 
ra See FSS Eee Cee ee Yee 5, 130 | 7, 440 6, 670 
os ii secsipch nial a tain casebbatadniactapecibaalienitts | 3, 939 | 7,987 | 6, 103 


1 Incomes from 2 farms with 2 full-time male workers each were included but both farmers were counted 
in each case. 


2 Small: 17-20 acres of cropland and pasture; medium: 42-76 acres of cropland and pasture; and large: 
104-120 acres of cropland and pasture. 


Source: Lee R. Martin, Arthur J. Coutu, and H. S. Singh, ‘‘The Effects of Different Levels of Manage, 


manet and Capital on the Incomes of Small Farmers in the South,’’ Journal of Farm Economics, XLII: 97- 
February 1960. 


* For direct evidence on the income productivity of education—evidence in the form 
of median earnings for different educational achievement groups, see Herman P, Miller, 
“Income of the American People” (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955), p. 67. 


*1For a more complete discussion of the research and findings, see Martin, Coutu, and 
Singh, op. cit., 90-101. 
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Other research shows that a large part of the differences among States in in- 
comes per member of the working-age groups can be accounted for by character- 
istics of the human population.” The variables were as follows: 

Y’=income per person, 20-64. 

F,=regional factor: j=1, 2 for two regions. 

X:=percentage of the adult population with 4 years or more of college. 

X2:=percentage of the adult population with 8 years of schooling or less. 

X;=percentage of the population that was rural farm. 

X,=percentage of the population that was not white. 

X;s=percentage of the working-age population that was in the labor force. 

Xe=percentage of the labor force that was unemployed. 
In a mixed regression, these six continuous and two discrete variables explained 
statistically almost 86 percent of the variation in Y’. Better and more inde- 
pendent measures of human capital and other human factors might provide even 
more satisfactory results. 

More evidence on the effects of investments in human resources is provided 
by the Selective Service experience. The Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT) is used as a measure of intellectual aptitude and achievement, with a 
low cutoff point used in qualifying men for military service. While this test is 
by no means a perfect measure, it has value as an indicator of individual eca- 
pacity to achieve high economic productivity.” 

Table 4 shows that rejections for mental reasons were much higher in the 
Southern States and in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico than in the other States. 
Eleven of the twelve Southern States had rejection rates 50 percent higher than 
the national rate 90 percent of the time. During this 1951-59 period no South- 
ern State had as low a rejection rate as 4 times that of the lowest State in that 
year. In general, the North Central and some of the Mountain States had the 
lowest rejection rates. Table 5 in the next section shows State expenditures per 
eapita in 1957 for different items of human and community capital formation. 
In general, States with low levels of expenditure on local and higher education 
tended to have higher rejection rates for their young men, and States with very 
low levels often had very high rejection rates. 


For a full account of the research, see Lee R. Martin, “Investment and Human 
Resources and Economic Development,” manuscript submitted for publication, 1960, ch. 5 
and app. D. 

%3In its annual report to the board of trustees for 1950-51, the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, N.J., had this to say: 

“* * * it would appear that measures of scholastic aptitude like the Selective Service 
College Qualification Test (SSCQT) afford reasonably accurate predictions, not only of 
success in mastering college materials, but also of success in later life. The passing score 
on the SSCQT has been set by Selective Service Headquarters as equivalent to a score of 
120 on the AGCT. In a recent study, it was found that men whose scholastic aptitude 
was equivalent to that revealed by a score of 120-130 on the AGCT were two and a half 
times as likely to be in ‘Who’s Who’ or in ‘American Men of Science’ as men scoring in the 
range between 110 and 120. A man whose scholastic aptitude was equivalent to 130-140 
on the AGCT had 4 times as great a chance of being in ‘Who’s Who’ or ‘American Men of 
Science’ as a man scoring between 110 and 120; a man with a score between 140 and 150 
had 7 times as great a chance; a man with a score of over 150 had 14 times as great a 
chance. It would then appear that individuals scoring high on the SSCQT are not merely 
good risks for college-level work, but are also more likely than low-scoring individuals to 
make a significant contribution to society after they have left school.” (P. 9.) 
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TABLE 4.—Percentages of Selective Service registrants examined 
pass the preinduction mental test, 1951-59, by States 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
North Carolina. -- 
Virginia 

West Virginia. 
Connecticut 
New York_. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware... .-- 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Ohio__-- ee 
aa 
Michigan 
Ilinois 
Rhode Island 
Massachusetts 
Vermont. i ead 
New Hampshire-___- 
NOU Sad ge eccinedet 
Missouri 
Iowa___- 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota._.........--- 
North Dakota___- 
South Dakota 
PeeUreeke........... 
MS Garces Stn uae 
NN eee ioc. ke 
Texas_.__-_-- ‘ wid ; 
Colorado ee 
New Mexico-.------ 
Arizona..__- 
eg dt rata cu ‘ 
California... __-- dpb dahl 


Nevada..__- 
Oregon 
i eas | 
Idaho | 


1951 ! 


36 
34 
41 
54 
49 
47 
31 
48 
58 
31 | 
§2 


OF 
<0 


14 
15 
10 
12 
26 
22 
23 
14 
13 | 
16 | 
ll 
12 | 
13 
16 
13 
» 


15 
7 


‘ 
6 
Ss 
6 | 
6 
9 
20 | 
32 
11 
26 
9 
5 | 
19 
11 
5} 


5 


6 | 
9 
10 


22 





1 July 1951 through December 1951. 
2 Includes registrants classified as ‘‘ Trainability limited (V-O).” 


3 Continental United States. 
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who failed to 

















[Percent] 
| | | | | 
1952 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 2 
30 | 27 21 | 29 | 30 | 29 33 | 36 
34 | 28 | 22 | 24 | 27 | 29 31 | 30 
36 33 | 22 | 26 | 33 | 32 | 38 | 44 
2 38 | 23 | 38 | 40 | 39 | 44 | 50 
49 48 36 | 50 45 | 50 | 46 53 
51 2 35 51 41 43 | 43 | 45 
23 | 30 | 24 | 34 | 34 | 31 34 40 
37 49 38 37 35 37 | 42 38 
55 46 | 41 39 | 41 | 50 58 | 62 
30 31 59 53 40 | 32 35 41 
33 26 21 34 29 | 32 32 | 32 
16 | 14 | 17 18 | 23 | 23 | 26 | 28 
8 7 6 6 11 | 12 18 20 
10 | 10 | 10 ul 16 | 15 21 | 25 
8 10 9 13 | 13 | 19 | 20 | 26 
7 7 | 6 6 8 | 10 | 13 | 19 
15 12 14 12 | 10 | 16 | 22 | 29 
14 | 14 | 20 | 22 | 23 | 22 27 35 
11 13 | 14 | 16 | 18 | 18} 24] 22 
9 | 10 | 7 | 8 | 8 | 11 | 11 | 16 
7 8 6 | 9 | 10 12 | 10 | 13 
7 7 a 9 | 10 11 12 13 
7 10 | 15 | 15 | 26 | 16 16 24 
7 6 | 8 | 6 7 | 11 17 | 22 
6 | 6 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 12 16 
9 | 4 | 7 | 7 | 9 | 10 13 | 12 
6 | 5 5 | 7} 5 8 8 13 
10 | 7 7 | 9 10 11 14 16 
8 | 9 11 11 10 12 14 18 
2 | 3 3 2 | 4 4 4 6 
4 | 4 | 3 3 5 7 8 11 
3 | 2 2 2 4 4 6 6 
4 | 4 | 4 4 4 7 s 10 
4 | 3 3 5 6 5 9 9 
3 | 3 | 4 7) 5 6 7 11 
6 | 4 4 | 4 6 4 | 6 | 10 
16 | 10 10 11 | 9 10 10 13 
21 | 20 19 24 25 23 | 20 25 
8 | 7 | 6 | 5 8 8 9 | 13 
22 | 16 | 14 7 22 21 19 21 
27 | 20 | 12 20 21 21 20 25 
4 3 3 | 3 5 6 9 7 
11 8 11 17 21 16 15 21 
. 11 | 17 12 14 ll 15 19 
4 | 3 2 2 4 5 4 8 
4 | 3 5 3 4 5 5 6 
4 3 | 4 7 3 5 5 8 
5 3 3 2 3 4 | 4 6 
6 4 3 7 5 5 | 6 9 
14 | 17 16 18 18 19 21 25 
i 














Source: Reprints from ‘‘ Health ofthe Army”’: Vol. 7, No. 4, April 1952, p. 5; vol. 8, No. 4, April 1953, p. 7; 
vol. 9, No. 2, February 1954, p. 4; vol. 10, No. 2, February 1955, p. 5; vol. 11, No. 2, February 1956, p. 5; vol. 
12, No. 4, April 1957, p. 7; vol. 13, No. 1, January 1958, p. 7; vol. 14, No. 2, February 1959, p. 5; vol. 15, No.2, 
February 1960, p. 5. 
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In summary, four types of evidence on the productivity of human capital 
were introduced. Estimates of future needs for different types of workers reveal 
large relative increases in the demand for individuals with more education and 
skills, absolute declines for unskilled workers. Data for 1959 indicate that the 
less education a worker had, the more likely he was to be unemployed. Research 
in a low-income rural county indicates that farm operators who are not good 
farm managers can hardly be given enough additional resources to get them 
out of the low-income category, unless their ability to make optimum combina- 
tions of resources can be improved at the same time; these findings suggest that 
greater investments in the human agent will contribute much to increasing 
the capacity of farmers for farm management. State data on the results of pre- 
induction and induction examinations for military service show a strong asso- 
ciation between investment in the human agent and the proportion of registrants 
pussing these examinations. There are good reasons for believing that the qual- 
ifying examinations measure qualities that contribute to success in civilian life. 
If this is the case, then this is further evidence of the importance of investment 
in the human agent to the rate of economic growth. 


LEVELS OF HUMAN AND COMMUNITY CAPITAL FORMATION 


That Southern States are well below the U.S. average in rates of human and 
community capital formation cannot be shown quite as easily as for such meas- 
ures as personal incomes. The capital concepts described in a previous section 
are theoretical and are not as they stand empirically operational with available 
information. Pending the availability of more accurate and detailed data, re- 
liance must be placed on approximations. Examination of State data on annual 
rates of human and capital formation seems to reveal rather consistent patterns 
among the different States in expenditures per capita. The correspondence in a 
given State between various types of expenditure on the one hand and the volume 
of human and community capital in place on the other is certainly not perfect. 
What is hoped is that there is enough consistency for annual expenditure rates 
to be reasonably good indications of the volumes of these forms of capital. 

The most reliable estimates of State and local expenditures available are those 
published in the “Census of Governments,” 1957, even though expenditures for 
different functions are not broken down completely between capital and operat- 
ing expenditures. Table 5 shows for 1957 State expenditures per capita for dif- 
ferent functions that formed human or community capital, Operating expendi- 
tures for State institutions of higher learning, for local schools, for health 
and hospitals, and the annual value of services from the community capital 
used for these purposes would result in human capital. Operating expenditures 
on highways, police and fire protection, natural resources, sanitation and utili- 
ties would bring about consumption and investment, and capital expenditures 
for these purposes would form community capital. 
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TABLE 5.—Eapenditures per capita by State and local governments, by function 
and State, 1957 


{Dollars} 


Expenditures per capita for selected functions 

















| l | 
State | | | 
State All insti- | Health | Police | Loeal 
| general | tutions} Local | High- | Publie| and and | Natural parks | Sanita- 
jexpend- of schools | ways | welfare | hospi- | fire re- | and tion 
iture! | higher | | | tals protec- | sources | recrea- 
| duca tion } tion 
| tion | | | 
} 
Kentucky... | $153 $s $47 $34] $17 $10 s7| | $1 $6 
Tennessee 181 8 4" 34 15 14 7 3 2 5 
Arkansas 14 1 10 3 1v ll 5 i 5 | 2 
Louisiana 27h 15 67 50 15 16 11 | 11 2 7 
Mississippi 152 8 40 39 18 11 5 | 6 I 2 
Alabama._- | 178 9 45 44 23 11 | 7 | 4 | 1 | 5 
Florida____- | 235 10 59 19 17} 2] 13 | 9 | 6 | 12 
Georgia 187 5 58 | 32 21| 19 9 | 5 | 2 5 
South Carolina | 153 8 57 2 13 14 6 7 | 1 | 3 
North Carolina._-| 162 10 55 | 34 2} 13| 7 | 4 | 1 5 
Virginia___- --| 180 10 51 | 47 7 | 14 | 9 | 4 | 1 9 
West Virginia_- 155 ll 51 | 30 18 | 5 | 4 | 1 | 3 
Connecticut 323 s 81 107 17 23 | 19 | 3 | 4 9 
New York__. : 208 ' 84 40 22 33 22 7 5 | 13 
New Jersey_______-| 237 6 | 72 39 10 18 | 22 | 2 | 4 13 
Pennsylvania - 197 | 5 | 63 34 14 15 | 12 2 | 3 10 
Delaware - 242 14 76 52 12 17 10 4 1 6 
District of 
Columbia ae 226 47 19 i4 36 28 S 15 
Maryland. 43 10 69 57 9 20 16 3 | 3 10 
Ohio 222 a 71 46 18 | 16 12 | 3 | 3 12 
Indiana 206 22 | 66 37 12 16 | 11 | 4 2 9 
Michigan... __. 262 25 | 79 47 16 | 24 | 15 | 4 | 5 9 
Illinois. 226 10 68 43 16 18 | 14 | 3 | 6 | 10 
Rhode Island__. 210 8 50 37 22 | 18 | 16 3 | 2 | 9 
Massachusetts. ____| 291 | 3 66 60 31 | 30 23 | 2 | 5 8 
Vermont__- ei 17 62 | 74 | 21 | 15 | 9 | 10 1 2 
New Hampshire. _- 239 j2 56 73 16 20 | 12 | 8 2 5 
Maine_____ A 203 9 50 57 19 13 11 | 8 | 1 3 
Missouri. ___.____- 191 | 6 59 35 30 | 14 | 11 | 3 | 3 4 
Rel cok. A, 1 a is} 72 65 21; 13] . 5 | 3 5 
Wisconsin_._.____ 239 12 64 54 | 18 19 | 15 6 | 6 | 14 
Minnesota___._____| 261 19 | 81 | 53 | 22 | 23 | 9 | 7 4 9 
North Dakota_.....| 258 19 61 | 73 16 | 14 | 6 | 11 2 5 
South Dakota_____-| 244 18 65 | 79 16 | | 6 11 2 | 3 
Nebraska_.._...._..| 202 15 61 | 51 14 14 | 8 7 3 4 
awed ee ae 7 | 73 | 81 | 22 18 8 7 2 8 
Oklahoma_______- 248 20 67 | 54 46 | 12 | s 8 2 6 
Mo | (RST ll 69 44 | 17 | a 10 3 3 7 
Colorado._.._......| 280 24 | 76 | 54 | 44 7 12 | 8 4 | 7 
New Mexico_____.- | 279 24 82 66}; 20 | 7 | 9; 3 | 7 
NI oo 273 | 22 | 88 50 18 2 | 10 22 3 | 7 
SSS 233 | 23 80 41 | 18 | 13 | 9 | 9 3 | 9 
California..........| 322 | 19 98 47 30 | 24 | 20 | 15 6 8 
Nevada... .__..___ | 367 18 | 75| 89 15 31; 22] 30] 5 17 
Ee 271 | 19 S4 58 19 16 | 13 | 13 3 4 
Washington_______- 293 19 88 | 57 30 | 23 | 13 | 1 3 | 7 
__, Se a 14 66 60 17 16 9 18 1 4 
Montana__.___.___. oe 20 79 | 79 21 | 13 9 | 15 2 | 6 
Wyoming.._.......| 328 22 | 94 93 | 17 | 25 10 24 | 1 5 
— | -- | Ce |) | FI Oe] —_|—__—- 
United States.| 237 12 | 70 | 46 | 20 19 | 13 | 6 4 } 8 
| | ' ! ' | | 








1 Other expenditures than those listed specifically were for other education, general control, interest on 
general debt, housing and community development, nonhighway transportation, correction, local libraries, 
employment security administration, general public buildings, and other and unallocable. 

2 Less than $0.50 per capita. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. ‘U.S. Census of Governments: 1957"’ vol. III, No. 5, Compendium 
of Government Finances (U.S. Government Printing Office: Washington, D.C., 1959), pp. 46-47. 


Expenditures per capita on education in the heavily rural Southern States 
and in some rural States in other regions are low and, in most cases, much 
below the national average. This is also generally true of 1957 expenditures on 
health and hospitals and public welfare. Differences in 1958-59 between South- 
ern and some other rural States on the one hand and urban and industrial 
States on the other were quite large for public school expenditures per pupil 
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in average daily attendance, and for average salaries of teaching personnel. 
The number of days of school attendance per pupil was less in low-income 
States, as was the ratio of total school enrollment to school-age population. 
The percentage of college-age population enrolled in college was also less in the 
South.™ 

The same below-average level is found for community capital expenditures 
that have much to do with the efficiency with which local communities use 
all their resources. Even if average levels of investments in human and com- 
munity capital in the United States were optimum in the past—the writer joins 
Galbraith in doubting it—the level in Southern and other rural States must 
have been well below optimum. 

Inadequate human capital was probably responsible for rates of migration 
from the South too low to keep human resources in balance with other resources. 
Particularly in its effect upon the quality of the environment, inadequate 
human and community capital was partly responsible for too low a rate of 
migration into the South to bring about optimum use of other resources in the 
South. 


SOCIAL COST OF A LARGER VOLUME OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


Assuming that there is a felt need for an expansion of economic activities in 
the public sector, is such an increasse possible? If it is possible, what is the 
social cost, that is, what other goods and services would have to be given up 
by the society in order to obtain a larger volume of public services? 

Accepted doctrines of public finance usually assume full employment. When 
all the Nation’s resources are fully employed in producing the GNP, then an 
increases in the volume of public services can be obtained only by diverting 
productive resources or products from the private to the public sector. This 
means diminishing the volume of goods and services going to the private sector 
for consumption or for investment. Public agencies would have to bid prices 
up enough to take the required factors or products away from existing uses. 
But, if there are unemployed and underemployed resources (including under- 
utilized capital goods and services), the social cost of an increased volume of 
public services is less than under full employment. Factor or product prices 
would not need to rise and the social cost of additional goods and services 
would be much less than conventional methods of accounting suggest. 

That society’s human resources are less than fully employed is easy to demon- 
strate. In 1959 unemployment averaged 3.8 million; 3 million is a conservative 
estimate for the number of underemployed rural families. If 1.8 million of 
the unemployed could be employed without intolerable inflationary pressure, 
and if one-fifth of the underemployed households have a second member anxious 
to work, then employment could be increased by 5.4 million, an increase of 8.2 
percent. Federal Reserve Board indexes of physical volume of production for 
different manufacturing industries for 1958 and 1959 apparently indicate that 
there was a great deal of underutilized production capacity, especially in the 
steel, automobile, paper, petroleum, construction, chemical, railroad, rubber, 
textile, leather, apparel, and in many other industries. 

Two illustrations of social cost may be instructive. In 1959, 65.6 million 
workers produced a GNP of $479.5 billion, of which $97.3 billion (20.3 percent) 
were represented by Government purchases of goods and services.” If an 8.2- 
percent rise in employment resulted in an increase of 8 percent in GNP, this 
would be an increase of $38.4 billion, to $517.9 billion. If the same percentage 
of the augmented GNP were available for Government expenditure as in 1959, 
this would make $105.1 billion available for public purposes, $7.8 billion more 
without changing tax rates. This would amount to an increase of $44 in ex- 
penditure per capita. Expenditures of this magnitude would bring human and 
community capital formation much nearer optimum levels. 

If the American people became serious about a better defense posture and 
went even further by deciding to provide increased opportunities for aesthetic 
satisfactions, tax rates might be increased enough to yield 22 percent of the 
GNP for the public sector, rather than 20.3 percent. This would make available 
an additional $8.8 billion ($49 per capita) for more defense and more esthetics. 
Even after this relatively greater allocation to the public sector, more income 
would be available from the higher GNP for the purchase of privately produced 
goods and services than before. Of the 1959 GNP, $382.7 billion went for 
personal consumption and gross private domestic investment; out of a larger 





* For more detailed State data on these characteristics, see Martin, ‘Investment * * *,” 
tables 16-20. 


* Data from the Survey of Current Business, January 1960. 
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GNP of $518.8 billion, approximately $404.7 billion would be available for these 
purposes, an increase of 5.7 percent. 

Table 6 shows what the effects on 1959 gross national product would have 
been—in the aggregate and per capita—if fuller employment of resources could 
have been achieved, Line 1 shows actual GNP as it was allocated between the 
private and the public sector in 1959, and line 4 shows this on a per capita 
basis. Line 2 shows an 8-percent-greater GNP with the same proportion avail- 
able to the public sector as in 1959, and line 5 shows these relations on a per 
capita basis. Comparison of lines 4 and 6 indicates that an S-percent-greater 
percent allocated to the public sector, and line 6 converts these values to a per 
capita basis. Comparison of lines 4 and 6 indicates that an 8-percent greater 
GNP with a slightly increased proportion to the public sector still would have 
netted an increase in personal disposable income of $123 per capita, while allow- 
ing an increased expenditure of $94 per capita in the public sector. In total, 
$16.6 billion more could have been available for national defense; for human, 
social, and community capital; for greater expenditures on social welfare: and 
for foreign aid. At the same time, $21.8 billion more would have been available 
for personal consumption and private domestic investment. 


TABLE 6.—Hstimates of gross national product, actual and at full employment, 
with actual and hypothetical allocations to the private and the public sectors, 


1959 


IN BILLIONS OF 1959 DOLLARS 


| Personal 
consumption | Government 
Item Total ind gross purchases of 
private do- goods and 
mestic services 


vestment 


Actual 1959 GNP, 20.3 percent of GNP to public sector 479. & 


382. 2 97.3 
GNP with fuller utilization of resources, 20.3 percent to public 
sector ! | 517.9 412.8 105. 1 
GNP with fuller utilization of resources, 22 percent to public 
sector ! hades : 517.9 4104.0 113.9 
GNP PER CAPITA IN 1959 DOLLARS 
Actual 1959 GNP, 20.3 percent of GNP to public sector 2, 707 2, 158 549 
GNP with fuller utilization of resources, 20.3 percent to publi 
sector ! 2, 924 2. 331 593 
GNP with fuller utilization of resources, 22 percent to public 
sector ! ‘ = 2, 924 2, 281 643 
1GNP assumed to he ised 8 percent by increasing labor employment 8.2 percent 





Source: Computed from data in Survey of Current Business, January 1960; and Current Population Re- 
ports—Population Estimates, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census Series P-25, No. 218, Aug. 
1, 1960. 

Turning from a macroeconomic illustration to a microeconomic one, let us 
suppose that an underemployed farm family (with one worker) receives net 
income of $1,200 per year. Suppose the breadwinner could be trained to produce 
$6,000 net worth of services in the nonfarm sector, for which he would receive 
a net income of $6,000; then from society’s viewpoint the first approximation to 
the marginal social cost of the $6,000 worth of additional services would be 
$4,800 (assuming the family’s farm produce was in surplus). If the $1,200 in 
net farm income came from the sale of farm products valued at $1,800 and the 
annual cost of owning and storing $1,800 worth of surplus farm products is 
$135, then the second approximation would be $4,665. If the family used 65 
percent of their personal income before taxes for consumption, this would lead 
to consumption valued at $3,900, an increase of $3,000. If the marginal cost 
of producing consumption goods worth $3,000 is only $2,000 (because fixed costs 
are already being covered in many of the consumption goods industries), then 
the third approximation to social cost would be only $3,665. If taxes paid by 
the family went from $300 to $900, the social cost would be only $3,065.% An 
economy that can increase output $6,000 with an outlay of only $3,000 is doing 





% The present value of $3,000 a year discounted at 6 percent per year for 20 years is 
$34,975. All of the beneficiaries—individnual, county, State, and Nation—could between 
them afford to pay as much as $34,975 in order to obtain the additional services. The 
cost of the training would be only a very small fraction of this amount. 





se 
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pretty well. The same kind of estimates of marginal social cost could be made 
for an unemployed worker drawing unemployment compensation. 

Unemployment and underemployment of human resources in farming, con- 
struction, retailing, and other industries provide opportunities for underutilized 
resources to be employed in producing goods and services really needed by our 
society.“ Transfer of human resources out of agriculture requires a pull from 
the nonfarm sector in the form of employment opportunities. Growth in employ- 
ment opportunities accompanies economic growth. Table 7 shows that average 
growth in GNP has not been high during the 1953-57 period. Levels of under- 
employment reflect a slowing down in the development of employment opportuni- 
ties in our economy. The existence of a slowdown is substantiated by unemploy- 
ment that averaged 3.8 million in 1959. In summary, no groups in the American 
society have more stake in a high rate of economic growth than the unemployed 
or underemployed, particularly the underemployed rural farm families. 


TABLE 7.—Peak-to-peak rate of growth in the gross national product, United 
States, 1937-57 


Rate of 

Period growth in 

percent per 

annum 

1937 to 1945__. ws ‘ ; Seea ast r ania 7.2 
1945 to 1948 . —3.0 
1448 to 1953 ¥ 
1953 to 1957 @ 2.4 
Source: “Staff Report on Employment, Growth, and Price Levels,’’ Joint Economic Committee (Wash- 


ington: Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 38. 


It has been argued here that most of the additional goods and services needed 
for increases in national welfare could be obtained through fuller use of re- 
sources, achieved by means of a higNer rate of economic growth. It has also 
been argued that higher levels of investment in human, social, and community 
capital are required before much higher rates of economic growth can be 
achieved. Again, in summary, no groups in the American society would be 
likely to benefit more from increased expenditures in their education, training, 
and health than the unemployed and underemployed, particularly the underem- 
ployed rural farm families. 

Investments in human, social and community capital will require greater pub- 
lic expenditures. While much of the investment can come out of increased 
growth, optimum levels of these investments and other expenditures discussed 
in the first section will probably require higher levels of tax rates in some 
categories. This is particularly true for State and local taxes, because most 
of the responsibility for human and community capital formation rests with 
State and local governments. 

Sources of State and local government funds are shown in table 8. This table 
permits State comparisons of revenue raised from all sources by State and local 
governments. Low-income States are low in their reliance on property taxes. 
While 7 States raised over $100 per capita in property taxes, 10 of 12 South- 
ern States raised less than $40 per capita, 6 of them $30 or less. Except for 
Louisiana and Florida, each of the Southern States was quite low in revenue 
from charges made for services performed. Whether the level of services pro- 
vided was low or whether there was a tendency to finance chargeable services 
out of general revenue is not clear. Five of the Southern States were below 
the U.S. average in revenue per capital from the Federal Government. Since 
much of the financial assistance to States from the Federal Government re- 
quires matching, below-average reliance on this source by low-income States is 
probably related to low levels of revenue per capita from property and nonprop- 
erty taxes, and from charges for services. There was a general tendency in low- 
income States to rely on nonproperty taxes for around one-half of the total 
revenue, but even here only two Southern States had more than average revenue 
per capita from this source. 


7 In their analyses of underdeveloped countries, economic development experts almost 
always point to the need for these countries to obtain a quick release of resources 
(especially human) from agriculture in order to achieve economic growth. Yet the T nited 
States is sitting on a pot of gold—4in the form of underemployed resources anxious to be 
released to nonfarm economic activities—and not capitalizing on it. 
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TABLE 8.—General revenue per capita of State and local governments, by source 
and State, 1957 




















[Dollars] 
Per capita amounts 
| | 
State Revenue | Stateand local taxes | Charges 
All gen- |fromFed-|_._£_-=.= ~ ¥-_—S__| sand mis- 
| eral rev- eral Gov-| | cellaneous 
enue | ernment | ) taxes "| | Nonprop- general 
| taxes |ertytaxes | revenue 
el pein mf ns ce tetera TE 
meme 2 GAM es we 151 29 ae 39 | 68 22 
Tenet sit. Riiscdinkiacpautthahheea | 166 24 | 35 s4 24 
NR a aececiaeeasae Reudine shag 151 28 | 27 | 74 | 22 
I aa : Oe , 260 38 | 36 | 127 58 
RSM Bie Seg ee ee : 160 27 | 30 78 | 24 
Alabama. . ----- : cae ; erpens | 162 32 | 20 81 28 
Florida ite ana-sebduddpaphneknen es awe i 220 21 | 57 | 102 39 
Georgia ae hom ae eel 180 26 | 35 89 | 30 
South Carolina_- ae 7 nae 149 | 20 24 | 80 | 26 
North Carolina----.--- acaene a nacaiona 163 | 26 30 82 | 24 
Virginia fia aa ctteaneebel 179 | 17 42 89 | 30 
West Virginia_- i tice ances Noida Giatacasonaiane Ne 151 19 | 28 | 84 19 
Connecticut _ - = tal sired 247 | 13 | 103 102 | 28 
New York : : 2 SE tata paecmaaitee 282 16 | 109 | 121 | 37 
Ne cc ia eomnaeedmes acti 214 | 10 111 | 63 | 30 
Peansyivenis.....-..-....-.-- 197 | 13 | 53 | 108 | 23 
Delaware Eee aamenna = kee Saen 207 | 19 | 32 | 103 | 53 
District of Columbia_-_-__----- : . | 238 | 43 | 64 | 110 | 20 
Maryland. ------- ee a sea j 207 18 | 66 | 92 31 
en pncinecan icesasaimniiod 200 | 16 74 | 79 31 
Indiana _.-.--- Ss a pial natn a . : | 184 | 13 78 | 64 30 
REE EEE TOE ox ba 235 19 | 84 | 98 | 35 
as i : ; : 218 15 93 86 24 
NE cpicnidcnsnneibenebnckuesan etna cee 192 24 77 75 | 17 
Massachusetts.............. ee TERRE 252 18 122 | 89 | 24 
Vermont__.- ane eee adicuwulgacmaumesbuel 229 30 81 96 | 22 
New Hampshire_. nists Stee hi eddie teal 2 196 18 96 | 56 | 26 
7 ae ea ‘ “oh ae 200 23 80 | 75 22 
Missouri a eee Soe eoen cena esos 182 30 58 | 73 | 21 
EE Se ocadsdanadhedane sis stds <e aiwlehd ma ane line 229 22 86 | 90 | 31 
EES ae epee scan sninbebgertndas oeodagiaab 230 16 96 89 29 
ES ee ‘ pinthaatl elecanniaoe 243 24 93 87 | 39 
North Dakota__......------ Dae aes 259 32 88 | 79 | 60 
IR, ela dadasceanie : Lecteeees 242 40 97 | 68 | 37 
TR is Saisc cin wna oan ananenenem wen 196 24 99 42 | 31 
Ecce iheet cnmneeesiies acne mnsam geiewe miei 236 28 102 74 | 32 
NS i ina pecicinsor cb radtaniekcwe sitet eG 233 41 47 107 | 39 
I adit talssaveisiom ahs wocenioe jb cbdecensinkdsotabiae’ | 199 25 63 74 | 37 
NN eis ad Sse bdeamahnondne ~smeaennuamny 271 40 96 93 43 
iad darshan se fneghiisichan arin tas ee ateloietias 296 67 36 121 | 72 
DE 3— hc cbse ngtenhs accaeckeraGhabace macnn ean 244 31 79 91 | 43 
ben aaa Seis ales & uy eerie nt alin th beanie 229 33 71 92 | 33 
PR inc cnarcsinnatet ahnnbanbekonn eminent bans 314 34 112 126 43 
IDs cncindedmnknenine a esis aan cat edeiesicaaaoa 358 62 83 146 66 
SN in a recresigeene Pires eamuinn pews ellibicraraiie 278 39 85 115 38 
UNE a cicndibcacnmcdcnandiawadosticnebpimanees 265 30 56 132 47 
I a ah ciel an ceteinneclyienyatmnlamemia 227 36 78 77 36 
NC cA ole scuadiauibanbonaianmaneec Ghee 276 49 110 78 39 
We I ios cb cc eacnsnkknestiacesecestesoseneuaen 342 85 99 93 65 
United States ! (average). ............-.-...... 224 23 75 94 32 





1 Continental United States. 


Source: 1957 Census of Government (advanced releases), No. 8, State and Local Government Finances in 
1957, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., February 1959, p. 16, 


Data in table 8 seem to show that few if any of the low-income States have 
really dug deeply into all possible sources of revenue. Reliance upon each major 
source of funds—revenue from the Federal Government, from property taxes, 
from nonproperty taxes, and from charges for services and miscellaneous general 
revenue—could probably be increased without requiring great sacrifices from 
taxpayers. What is required for decisions to increase these taxes is a better and 
more widespread realization of the importance of expenditures for human, social 
and community capital, particularly the fact that increasing the volume of these 
forms of capital will raise incomes and enlarge the base from which public 
revenues can be obtained. 
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While there are no precise estimates yet of how much more public revenue is 
needed for human, social and community capital formation, some rough indica- 
tions of the magnitudes involved may be useful. Suppose we assumed, for exam- 
ple, that expenditures per capita on higher and local education need to be 
doubled. What sacrifice would be involved from taxpayers if we assumed— 
unrealistically—that none of the required funds could be obtained from economic 
growth and that all funds must come from additional tax revenues? 

Table 9 shows one aspect of the magnitude of sacrifice. In Arkansas, for 
example, 1957 expenditures per capita on higher and local education were $11 
and $40, respectively. If these rates were to be doubled, the additional expendi- 
ture on education would be less than average expenditures in the United States 
on distilled spirits, only 50 percent more than the expenditure on beer or on 
tobacco, and barely more than one-half of the spending for gasoline in Arkan- 
sas.“ It seems clear that even if having more human, social and community 
capital required giving up a small volume of consumer goods and services now 
being used by households, the sacrifice would not seem to include anything very 
essential for national survival.” 


TABLE 9.—Estimated expenditure on selected consumption items, and on public 
education, United States and Arkansas, 1957-58 














| 
| Esti- 
| Produc- | Arkansas} mated 
Item | Consuming | Year Unit of tion per | price per| expend- 
area | measure capita | unit iture 
| | per 
| | capita 
i isis Sasi atcasiselptemetaemnn katate ciate 
} | | 
Production of: | 
Distilled spirits. ...........- waatelel United States_| 1958 | Gallon. -_-_-| 3.3 $20. 00 | $66,0 
eid ei ciat ds comaciindaobicns Dea i ekss dct: | 1957 | 12-ounce 174.0 | . 20 34.8 
Small cigarettes...................|_---- Oise | 1958 | Pack ____- 135. 0 | 25 | 33.8 
SA ois cite baitwe tevidinntmteneud do___.....-| 1958 | Number 36.0 | 10 | 3.6 
fl a eae | Arkansas__....| 1958 | Gallon_._-| 333. 0 . 30 9.9 
Expenditures on: | 
State institutions of higher learn- |{_...do.__._-._- No icc Bes ceca suenlhassineaes 11.0 
ing. Sees NEST TIE Eiindcccmnctb aadhadannccanmbieniieenin ~ 
1 AVIA WIE Visicc dans scl aecbasadee ewenekeoa 40. 0 
Local schools.........------------ [\United States.) 1967 | f cehis ge cadeoeletaeninanaa Reece 70.0 


Source: The World Almanac, 1960, pp. 689, 694, and 697; Lee R. Martin, Investment * * *, table 21. 


BENEFITS TO DIFFERENT GROUPS IN SOCIETY OF GREATER NATIONAL PRODUCT 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY MORE HUMAN, SOCIAL, AND COMMUNITY CAPITAL “ 


Evidence on the productivity of human, social, and community capital has 
been discussed in earlier sections. What evidence there is points to the pro- 
ductivity of these capital forms, and to shortages as factors now limiting the 
rate of growth in the United States. Especially do these shortages limit the rate 
of growth in low-income States. 

Human, social, and community capital can be formed with funds from any 
source and from almost any form of income in kind. Which sources of funds 
should be used for investment in these forms of capital? “ 





38 Expenditures on the consumption items listed as illustrations include a considerable 
amount of taxes. Thus assuming complete cessation of expenditures for these purposes 
and full diversion of the funds into public revenue (completely unrealistic assumptions) the 
increase in public revenue would not be as much as the amounts shown expended for spirits, 
beer, tobacco, and gasoline. The point here is that prior consumption needs of households 
were well enough met that relatively large volumes of funds went for these purposes. 

39 These comparisons are in the same vein as the statement of the president of Cornell 
University : 

“At the moment, the leadership does not exist to implement our national educational 
needs. Awareness of the people has not been created, in this day when we spend more for 
comic books, so we are told, than for all the textbooks used in all of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the Nation.” (Report of the President, Cornell University, 1959-60, 
Ithaca, N.Y., June 13, 1960, p. 4.) 

“Much of the material in this section comes from a monograph prepared for the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, Lee R. Martin, “The Use of Federal Credit for Human 
Capital Formation,” 1960, ch. fii. 

“1 Or which sources of income in kind. 


8 
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Human capital formation takes place when services from quite durable assets 
are combined with variable services—variable services that ordinarily have a 
large component of human effort. Once human capital has been put in place in 
a human being, its effects on the productivity of the human and the economy 
may last for the remainder of his working life. In the case of youngsters ob- 
taining an education now, effects might extend as far as five to seven decades 
into the future. If there is certainty (in a statistical sense) that the pro- 
ductivity-increasing effects of human capital will be felt over a future period, 
it seems logical and equitable to pay for this capital during the period while the 
productivity effects are still being felt. This would apply both to human and 
to community capital. It would also seem logical and equitable to pay for this 
capital by the use of credit with the term of repayment deliberately set (for 
reasons of risk) somewhat less than the estimated average time period during 
which the productivity effects will be felt, if other conditions favor the use of 
credit. Using credit at the appropriate social rate of interest and with loan 
extinguishment by repayment during the effectiveness of the capital would be a 
good approximation to charging capital costs to beneficiaries during the appro- 
priate period of time. VProgressive income taxation would have beneficiaries 
paying for invested capital in proportion to the value of the benefits to them, but 
transactions taxes would not be much less equitable. Taxation based either on 
income or on consumption would be equitable because capital formation will 
not become effective for every individual exposed to it any more than every 
purchase of a private capital good will always return more than the purchase 
price to the investor. The number of individuals for whom the value of the 
gain in productivity will exceed the discounted cost of embodied capital will 
obviously be less than the number of individuals exposed to the capital forma- 
tion. The proper criterion for making the overall investment at all is that the 
total gains in productivity, properly discounted, should exceed the total cost of 
the capital, properly discounted. 

The use of credit would seem to be even more appropriate for the fixed capital 
used in human and community capital formation. A school building, a hospital, 
or 2 museum will facilitate the production of educational, health, or esthetic 
services throughout the life of the structure and financing it with credit would 
approximate paying for it as it is used. This would be the case even though 
the effects on economic productivity will still extend far into the future. 

senefits from human capital arise at several levels. Many individuals in 
whom investment is made benefit directly in the form of higher incomes earned; 
some do not benefit at all. At the same time, a community with more human 
capital per worker than another is likely to have income more than in propor- 
tion to the average levels of human capital because of greater production 
versatility. The ratio of average income in the more versatile community to 
average income in the other will be greater than the ratio of average human 
capital in the versatile community to average human capital in the other because 
external economies and other advantages related to the versatility will enable 
the favored community to attract or develop employment opportunities for 
their workers near the top of the income range for which their workers are 
qualified while the low-capital community will be able only to attract or develop 
employment opportunities near the bottom of the income range for which their 
workers can qualify. 

Thus, if community A raises its human capital from X to X+AX, with 

X+AX ata 
a -k(k=1) 
and if total income in the community increases from Y to kY+AY, with kY—Y 
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being the aggregate growth in net income of individuals in whom capital was 
formed, and AY the increase due to better opportunities for other members of the 
community, then theoretically the community would be as well off, in terms of 
welfare, if it had to take all of kY+AY—Y in order to pay annual charges on 
the investment that facilitated the increase in community income. Because no 
political unit in a democracy can ever obtain all the gain in income as public 
revenue, the practical limit will be far away from the theoretical limit. For- 
tunateiy, a rather small proportion of KY4+-AY—Y will usually suffice for the 
annual charges on the community contribution toward forming the human 
and community capital required for improving community resource utiliza- 
tion. The point is that the effects of greater human capital will not be limited 
to those individuals in. whom the additional capital was formed. A community is 
justified in levying taxes on the incomes or transactions of all income receivers 
because nearly all will benefit from the higher incomes resulting from the addi- 
tional human capital. 

The same reasoning and the same conclusions apply to a trade area (composed 
of several communities), a State, a region, or a nation. The likelihood that in- 
dividuals in whom human capital is formed will move for employment to an- 
other community in the same State, or to a community in another State sup- 
ports the conclusion that equity would be served if the State and the Nation 
bear a significant part of the costs of essential local investments in human 
resources.” 

Whether the “versatility bonus” would apply to an economic system as nearly 
closed as a modern national state is not clear. If additional investment in hu- 
man, social, or community capital would make possible the production of goods 
and services that would be demanded and that could not have been produced 
before the capital formation, then GNP is likely to be increased and there would 
be a versatility bonus, even in a closed economic system. This argument would 
seem to be the more valid, the more the economy in question has resources that 
are not being used fully. 

it would be equitable to have all the people share in the costs of increasing 
the volume of human capital. This seems to justify Federal participation in 
human capital formation—on a fairly large scale, if necessary. The use of 
Federal credit for human capital formation is certainly one of the alternatives 
that should be considered for participation by the National Government in this 
highly important type of capital formation. 

Leaders in low-income areas often complain that more spending on local 
or higher education would simply raise the rate at which educated and trained 
people leave the area. The complaint has some validity. Table 10 shows that 
the Southern, the Mountain and Plains States, and the New England States 
provided migrants to the Northeast, and to the Pacific and Northwest States. 
The net migration from the losing to the gaining States was nearly 8 million 
people. Using the 1958-59 average public school expenditure per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance of $350 and assuming all of the 8 million had a high school 
education, the replacement value of the capital volume was roughly $34 billion. 
Federal assistance designed to equalize the educational opportunities of all 
youngsters would seem to be equitable, particularly if the tax revenue for 
such equalization were raised on the basis of the ability to pay. 


‘2 For estimates and discussion of the relative magnitudes of migration—in and out—-In 
each State, see Lee R. Martin, “Investment * * *."’ ch. 6. Eleven States and the District 
of Columbia had outmigration rates higher than 40 percent. Six States and the District 
of Columbia had immigration rates of 50 percent or more. 
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TABLE 10.—Native population in the United States in 1950, by State of birth and 
by State of residence 


State or region 


Kentucky -----.-- en 
Tennessee “a 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama... 

Florida 

Georgia 

South Carolina 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


OE vine nnciewe 


Connecticut -_ -- 
New York 

New Jersey , 
Pennsylvania : el 
Delaware d 
District of Columbia__-- 
Maryland. 

Ohio_-_ ; i 
Indiana__- a | 
Michigan_- 

Illinois___-- 


Northieast.....-:<-- 


Rhode Island_.........--- 
Massachusetts 
Le aE PE eee ais 
New Hampshire__.._-----| 


Maine 


New England. ----- 


SIE 2.5 cans peigmmcerne 
a, Pe 
NN se ats 
a | 
wOrtn SaeKOGA. ........... | 
South Dakota---........-- 
Nebraska | 
NN ith datcanin eeneaiies 
I gai ie ores tasane 
IS gs eens 
Colorado 


Utah 


EE ee eee | 
ID nicl tS ccrcaliaccee mw acein 
I lS as ns Sash lores eo all 
Washington 
DI eo ie eee 
Montana. 
Wyoming 


Pacific and North- 
WOK ccdesesaczcs 





Born in 
State 


7,729 


1, 534 | 


11, 751 


3,493 | 


10, 774 
273 
513 

1, 864 
6, 963 
3, 811 

4, 904 

7, 835 


53,715 
669 


4, 126 
433 


499 | 


958 


6, 685 


, 463 
230 
, 496 
999 
794 
782 
657 
, 242 
429 
126 
039 
572 


456 


bo 60 Co 


m a7 Ne 


732 


2, 017 


4, 402 
93 
854 

1, 341 
500 
523 
214 


7, 927 


138, 073. 




























































































Out- Born in| In- | Net 
| Living| mi- | Bornin | other | Present | mi- | mi- 
jin other! gra- jandliving| State, | popula- | gra- | Net mi- | gra- 
| States | tion | in State | living tion tion | gration | tion 
rate | in this rate | | rate 
ore | peer eotaniy 
| Thou- | Per-| Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Per-| Thou- | Per- 
| sand | cent | sand sand | sand cent | sand cent 
| 22a 32 2, 551 351 | 2, 903 12 | —859 | —30 
| 1,050] 29 2,619 637 3.256} 20| —413 | —13 
1,100} 43 1, 463 | 421 | 1,884 | 22] —680 | —36 
616 | 22] 2,243] 387] 2,630 si —a| —0 
947 33 | 1, 928 | 226 | 2, 154 10 | —721 | —34 
1,032 | 28] 2, 685 343 | 3, 028 | 11 | —§89 | —23 
326 21 1, 202 1, 398 2, 600 Oo +1, 072 +41 
1, 189 29 2, 921 474 | 3, 395 14 —715 —21 
718 | 28 1, 852 236 | 2, 088 | 11 | —482 —23 
901 20 3, 530 475 4, 005 12 | —426 —ll1 
954 28 2, 437 810 3, 247 25 —144 | —4 
| 632] 28 1, 621 334 1, 956 17} —207} —15 
| 10,676 | 28 | 27,052 | 6,092 | 33,146] 18 | —4,583| —14 
326 | 21| 1,209 473 1,682} 2] +148| +9 
| 1,904 17 9, 757 1, 960 11,716 | 17 —35 & 
679 19 2,814 1,319 | 4, 133 | 32 | +640 +16 
P 2a fT ae I 8,439 | 1,150 9, 589 12 —1,185 | —12 
79 29 194} 105 300 | 35 +27 +9 
249 48 263 477 741 64 +228 +31 
399 | 21 | 1, 466 | 762 2, 227 34 +363 | +16 
1,341 | 19 | 5,622 | 1,771 7, 393 24 +430} +6 
958 25 | 2, 853 941 3, 794 25 | —17 | 
802 | 16 | 4, 101 1, 573 | 5, 675 | 28 +771 | +14 
1, 966 25 5,869 | 1,925 7, 794 25 —4] I 
| 11, 128 | 21 | 42,587 | 12, 456 | 65,044] 23 +1, 329 +2 
161 | 24 508 160 668 | 24 | =~} 
| 818 | 20 3, 307 604 | 3, 911 15 —215 | =6 
| 163] 38 270 74 344| 22 —89 | —26 
172 34 327 142 469 30 | —30 —t 
232 | 24 726 102 828 12 —130 | —16 
1, 546 23 5, 138 1, 082 6, 220 | 17 —465 —7 
| 1,609 36 2, 854 954 3,808 | 25 —655 —17 
| 1,191 37 2, 039 470 2, 509 19 —721 | —29 
791 23 2, 705 479 3, 183 15 —313 —10 
829 28 2, 170 568 2, 738 21 —261 —10 
361 46 433 131 565 | 23 | —229 —40 
347 44 435 180 616 29 —166 —27 
720 44 937 306 1, 243 25 —414 —33 
998 | 44 1, 244 596 1,839 | 32) 403 | —22 
1, 084 45 1,345 846 2, 191 39 | — 238 —11 
} 1,316 18 5, 810 1, 524 7, 333 21 +207 +3 
| 422 41 617 624 1, 241 50 +202 | +16 
204 36 369 285 654 44 +82} +12 
164 36 292 400 692 58 +236 +34 
220 30 513 138 651 | 2 —s1 —12 
| -| ee 
10,256; 32] 21,763] 7,501} 29,263| 26| —2,754] —9 
503 | 11 3,899 | 5, 426 9,325] 58] +4,923] +53 
46 50 47 99 146 68 +53 +36 
245 29 609 805 1, 414 57 +560 +40 
350 26 991 1, 150 2,141 54 +800 +37 
212 42 288 275 563 49 +63 +11 
218 42 304 234 538 44 +15 +3 
| 104 49 | 110 164 27 60 +59 +22 
1, 678 21 6, 248 8, 153 14, 400 | 57 +6, 473 +45 
| 35, 284 2 | 102, 788 | 35, 284 138, 073 | DO Icccctnacdtewns 








Source: Computed from data in Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, p. 43. 
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Benefits from investments in human, social, and community capital accrue to 
individuals, communities, regions, States, and to the Nation. The lag between 
investment and realization of the benefits may be considerable. While the sum 
of discounted individual benefits would, at the present time, be likely to exceed 
the discounted costs of the investments, the effect on any particular individual 
cannot be predicted well enough to assess the proper charges against individ- 
uals. It is in a statistical sense—over a large number of individuals—that these 
investments are productive. Similarly, a given community, region, or State 
may not receive even a majority of the benefits from the particular investment 
it makes. Communities and regions elsewhere, and other States will benefit. 
Almost certainly, the Nation will benefit unless the particular investment 
creates a longrun surplus of the particular form of capital, bringing about an 
imbalance in the capital forms available for utilization. 

The directions in which benefits are likely to flow appear to justify the shar- 
ing of investment costs among individuals, communities, States, and the entire 
society. Noa priori basis exists at present for determining how the investment 
costs should be borne by different beneficiaries. Using tax revenues for capital 
formation on a pay-as-you-go basis does assess individuals altohugh they are 
not paying for the investment that benefited them but are investing for future 
generations. There is probably a great deal of social equity in having those who 
benefited more from past investments pay for more of the human capital that 
will benefit future generations. 

Certainly local communities should share in the cost because they will almost 
surely share in the benefits. The same goes for the State and the Nation. For 
a community that is doubtful of the effectiveness of investments in human and 
community capital, the following question applies. Other than these invest- 
ments, is there any other sure means for residents of a low-income area to make 
incomes rise at a greater rate than the national average? If the low-income 
area relies upon relatively unskilled labor to attract labor-oriented economic 
activity, it is gambling against adverse odds ranging from 2:1 to 20:1, depend- 
ing upon the quality of the labor force and the location of the area. That is 
to say, for every thousand communities that can supply labor for industries that 
are not very demanding in terms of labor skills, there may be needed only a 
hundred or so plants. To attract good-paying economic activity, a community 
requires a potentially productive labor force that can reach full productivity 
with a minimum expenditure by the plant. The community must also have an 
environment that will attract entrepreneurs and managers needed for economic 
activities. Investments in the human agent are necessary for both these pre- 
requisites. 

Even longer odds must be attached to reliance for additional employment 
opportunities upon discoveries of physical resources or upon technological de- 
velopments that would make existing physical resources feasible for resource- 
based activities. Assuming the occurrence of hitherto unknown resources to 
be equally probable in each area, the area with highly trained, ingenious people 
is far more likely to make discoveries and to develop their full potential. Tech- 
nological developments (and the basic scientific discoveries underlying them) 
are usually made by the gifted, trained, and experienced elite of a given society. 
Therefore, investments in the human resources of an area would enhance the 
likelihood of physical resource discoveries and of technological developments in 
that area, as well as development of the economic activities based on those 
resources and that technology. 

Expansion of market-oriented economic activities is roughly proportional to 
the development of other activities except for those market-oriented activities 
with components that help make up the external economies of the area. These 
activities offer little leverage for raising the incomes, except for those contrib- 
uting to the external economies to an area and some with autonomous compo- 
nents that make them as useful for raising incomes as labor or resource-ori- 
ented activities. Full development of these exceptional activities is as much a 
function of investment in the human agent as are labor or resource-oriented 
activities. 

One other factor is important in determining the way in which different bene- 
ficiaries should pay for the needed investments in human and community capi- 
tal. Abilities to pay differ considerably. Individuals in whom the investments 
are made are seldom in position to pay full costs at the time. In the case of 
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investments in youth, not all parents are in a position to participate in the 
investment. The different levels of government have quite different tax re- 
source potentials. 

Local communities—towns, cities, counties, and townships—have more limited 
tax potentials. Excessive property taxes have a tendency to reduce the loca- 
tional advantage for certain types of economic activity, all other things being 
equal.” Transaction taxes force certain types of economic activity—particularly 
trade—outside political boundaries. 

States have more tax resources but face some of the difficulties confronting 
local units. Interstate competition for economic activities, and the ease of 
movement of certain kinds of economic activities make State legislatures quite 
conscious of the effects on the location of economic activity of all kinds of 
taxes—those actually levied or those that might be levied. 

The Federal Government has the greatest tax resources. Movement of eco- 
nomic activities to escape the consequences of Federal taxation is seldom 
feasible. The most productive taxes are the personal and corporate income 
taxes, and some transactions taxes. Income taxes are used almost exclusively 
by the Federal Government, which also relies upon transactions or excise taxes. 

One is forced to the conclusion that the Federal Government will—by default, 
if not by a clear-cut decision, openly reached—become the residual supplier of 
public revenue to all levels of government. Because of the nature of the de- 
mand functions for public services and for private goods and services financed 
by public funds, public spending will almost certainly increase more rapidly 
than private spending. As local and State demand for public revenue press 
more and more against the existing supply functions for public revenue, the 
Federal Government will be called upon to meet supply deficits. This may be 
done either by transferring certain tax resource potentials to States and local 
governments or by increasing grants from the more readily expandable Federal 
revenues. It also seems likely that Federal efficiency in tax collections is much 
higher than for the lower levels of government.* 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The existence of underemployed and unemployed human and capital resources 
constitutes an opportunity and a challenge. How the challenge is to be met 
and best advantage taken of the opportunity merits careful study and serious 
thought. What kind of organizations can be devised to utilize unemployed and 
underemployed resources efficiently? A great deal of research attention needs 
to be given to discovery of ways to increase efficiency in the production of public 
services. If increases in the volume of public services available to the American 
society are to be of the magnitude suggested in this statement, production effi- 
ciency will be of paramount importance if social and accounting costs of these 
services are to be kept within reasonable limits. The payoff from excellent 
research would probably be quite high in this area. 

Attention needs: also to be given-to the problem of avoiding the development 
of chronic production: overcapacity in other sectors of the economy than agri- 
culture. Possibilities for this exist in construction and trade, to mention only 
two sectors. Enough flexibility in the movement of resourfces is needed to avoid 
overcapacity, but flexibility of a character that will not lead to the inefficiencies 
that would accompany excessive resource mobility. Problems of this sort seem 
likely to grow in importance in the U.S. economy, but appear to be susceptible 
to analysis. 

Even if investments in human, social, and community capital are brought 
much nearer optimum in all communities and if economic growth is brought up 
to a rate that will begin to press against supplies of human and other re- 
sources, communities in low-income areas will need considerable assistance in 
obtaining the economic activities they need so badly. These communities need 
technical assistance in determining what economic activities they have potential 
for, and what public investments need to be made in order to enable this poten- 
tial to be realized. Leaders in local and State development groups need to 
have a better understanding of the nature of economic development, particularly 
of the preconditions for economic growth in low-income areas. 





48 The tax effects are felt in both directions. Wisely spent, greater public revenue may 
increase the locational potential vis-a-vis competing areas. Analysis of the effects is quite 
complicated, and not very susceptible to a priori considerations. 

“ As measured by the percentage of revenue required to collect the taxes. 
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For that matter, research designed to increase knowledge of economic devel- 
opment would pay off handsomely. Better knowledge of the structural changes 
that must precede growth, that occur with growth and that follow growth would 
be valuable both in developing and in developed countries. Not only have eco- 
nomic development experts from the United States used full employment eco- 
nomics for decisions affecting the rate of economic growth in this country, 
but too often have exported advice to underdeveloped countries—advice also 
based on assumptions of full employment. 

Mr. Marrtn. I come at this problem from the viewpoint of a re- 
search economist with a primary interest in economic development 
or economic growth, and my specific area is low-income research in 
rural areas. I am quite concerned about the low incomes of rural 
people. 

My statement is not designed directly to answer the questions that 
your telegram raised. But what I am going to do is to give some of 
the research results that bear on this question rather strongly. 

I believe these findings underline the importance of what I call 
human capital as muchas anything else that I could say. 

I am going to try to do seven things. Some of them seem pretty 
obvious, but I have been preaching this gospel around in some of the 
Southern States and some of the things that may seem obvious are 
not so obvious to some people. First, I want to show the need for 
greater national product and, second, I want to look at the sources 
of aggregate economic productivity in our economy, because if we 
are going to get more product we need to know what our present 
productivity is due to. 

Then I want to define and discuss three forms of capital that are 
not ordinarily called capital that I think are very important—human, 
social, and community capital. 

I also want to present what evidence there is on the productivity 
of these forms of capital. 

I want to give some data on the average expenditures by different 
States for human and community capital, to make rough estimate of 
the social costs of higher levels of this capital formation, and finally, 
to discuss the benefits of this greater national product to different 
groups with the notion that the people who benefit might be asked 
to pay for it. 

We do have a considerable number of unemployed people and under- 
employed people. If we assume that we have no employment for 
these people, we are assuming that there are not any products that 
our society could use. I want to quarrel with this viewpoint from 
several sides. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt to say that I quarrel with it, too, 
but our principal problem, is it not, is how under our present price 
system we can put these people productively to work in a way which 
fits in with our system, the only alternative perhaps being that they 
have to be paid something in the nature of a subsidy or a dole. 

Mr. Martin. In my own thinking, I do not make a distinction be- 
tween the private and public sector. I have researched elsewhere 
that indicates that. demand for public services is actually growing at 
a more rapid rate than the demand for private services, so rather than 
calling it the present price system, I like to speak of freedom of eco- 
nomic choice, which really has two dimensions, It not only involves 
freedom, but it also involves choice. 
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This brings in the notion that we should be allowed to choose be- 
tween private goods and services and public goods and services, and 
that freedom of economic choice is what we should aim to preserve 
in the largest degree possible. 

Senator CrarK. I would actually suggest, and I wonder if you 
would agree that in certain areas in the private sector, the part which 
is under the profit motive, we are now in the situation where desperate 
efforts are being made to persuade people to buy things they do not 
need and certainly did not know they wanted until they read the ads 
or listened to salesmen, whereas in the public sector there is a shock- 
ing waste and enormous need to bring the level of public services up 
toa minimum standard of decency. 

Mr. Martin. I think that is correct, sir. 

What I say here is that the families of the unemployed and under- 
employed would really like to have a larger volume of consumers 
goods, but our greatest needs are probably for public service, and per- 
haps the most important is for a better national defense posture, be- 
‘ause we may not learn that our freedom is priceless until we lose it. 

A second area is this esthetic area which I think is very important, 
primarily because we prize technical competence, but this merely sets 
the limit to what a human can do. What he aetually does depends 
upon the amount of vision, imagination, and dedication that he has, 
and these factors are more likely to be imparted by esthetic experiences 
than they are by formal classroom experiences. 

Senator CiarK. Your point is that these characteristics are in 
themselves a form of a national capital ? 

Mr. Martrn. I think they are. I know it is true in the area of re- 
search. I have students that seem to be alike in every way except one 
of them just has a burning desire to solve problems and the other one 
just wants to get his paycheck at the end of the month and go home 
with it, and the only difference is a sense of dedication, a keen feel- 
ing about what he is working on. 

However, in addition, we need these investments in human, social, 
and community capital badly. We need more goods and services to 
assist other nations in their own development. 

The living plane of people in other parts of the world must be 
raised, partly for humanitarian reasons, partly because their freedom 
may be threatened, both from within and without, if they do not attain 
progress, and partly because our freedom is in a measure dependent 
upon a free-world environment. We also need it for its demonstration 
effect. 

We need to show that a free society can provide all of the good 

things as well or better than a totalitarian society. . 
_ Finally, we need economic growth because the different sectors of 
our own economy have demands upon the fruits of progress and we 
can reconcile these conflicting demands only with a larger volume of 
goods and services to be distributed. 

In specific terms, I have said that we need goods and services for 
low-income but employable individuals, and also for a higher stand- 
ard of living for those of us who.do pretty well; the items of human, 
community, and social capital; the goods and services for a better 
national defense; more esthetic and recreational facilities and serv- 
ices: goods and services for a minimum standard of living for our 
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people who are unemployable because of age, or handicap, or other 
reasons; finally, goods and services to assist in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 

Now, the striking thing about our productivity, or striking to me, 
is the evidence shows that other factors are just as important in achiev- 
ing productivity as what we call private domestic investment. In 
fact, if you look at the relation between economic growth and growth 
in the volume of private capital, and growth in the size of the labor 
force, these two factors only account for somewhere between a fourth 
and a half of the growth that we have achieved. 

Abramowitz found between the period 1869-78 to 1944-53 that in- 
creases in the use of inputs accounted for only about one-fourth of 
our increase in output. Kendrick reported similar results. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE 


Schultz found that in agriculture we actually increased our output 
while using fewer inputs. 

Senator CLark. How do you define input of agriculture ? 

Mr. Martin. We just have indexes of inputs for labor. We count 
the number of people who are fully engaged in it. We put in money 
values for such things as fertilizer, all sorts of chemicals, insecticides, 
weed control items, and so forth, and also measure the fixed capital, 
and the indexes of labor have been declining steadily, while the index 
of output went up. 

We actually use less land and we need to use even still less land. 

Some of our research in North Carolina that sheds light on this 
showed the differences in the management ability of small farmers 
had more to do with the their low incomes than differences in the re- 
sources that they had control over. 

Also, I found that in a mixed regression analysis of State incomes 
by using six continuous variables that measure human capital and two 
discrete variables for regional differences, essentially industrial States 
and essentially rural States, that I could explain 86 percent of the dif- 
ferences among the State incomes per person in the working age 
groups, and there is a good deal of other research of this character. 

If changes in capital volume and work force size do not explain 
output increases, then what factors do? This we need todo. 

The answer to this question is of great importance to underde- 
veloped countries and to the developed countries who are trying to 
assist them, and also to underdeveloped regions within developed 
countries and even to highly developed countries themselves. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE HAS SPECIAL STAKE 


The South has a particularly great stake in the answers to these 
questions. 

What are these factors whose influence on output increases has been 
largely neglected ? 

Well, out of the suggestions of these people whom I quoted and my 
own thought, I tried to broaden the definition of “capital” to include 
more of the productivity-increasing factors. 
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I say that human capital results from investments in formal edu- 
cation and training and from investment in health and in esthetic and 
recreational experiences. 

This form of capital is internal to the individual and it is com- 
pletely mobile. It is as mobile as he is. 

Esthetic experiences do add to the productivity of the human being 
and they thus become human capital. 

Recreational expenditures probably do. 

Social capital, the second form, is really the total of all useful human 
knowledge. It comes into being largely through research or through 
other creative or innovating human ‘beings. It is completely intangi- 
ble. It is mostly free to thet user in that no direct charge arises for its 
use, but the transmission of social capital is not free because the trans- 
mitter and the user need to have a great deal of human capital. They 
need to be well educated and well trained. 

We found this to be true in trying to assist other countries. 

We find that our technology does not transfer as easily as we thought 
it would because the people may not be far enough along to use it. 

Not only must the transmitters of useful information embody human 
capital, but the creators of new and useful information will be likely 
to need even more human capital. 

These are the scarcest people in our society. Individuals who put 
valuable information to good use also need human capital, so that the 
creation, transmission, and application of productivity-increasing 
knowledge involve human capital, usually in large : amounts. 

Then community capital is the third form and is the one that is 
really fixed. It consists of the facilities and organizations used to 
produce public services for a community, streets and roads, sanitary 
and water systems, parks and recreational facilities, libraries, police 
and fire protection, schools, museums, and so forth. 

Even some forms of our community capital are intangible and al- 
most unrecognized, the organizations in a community that work with- 
out, compensation that have quite a bit to do with community decisions 
and community resource use. 

Even the volume of private economic activity that already exists 
makes it easier for a community to get additional economic activity. 
These are external economies. These relations, the importance of hu- 
man, social, and community capital, have been understood to some 
extent for a good long time, ‘but I think what gives them great signifi- 

ance now is that probably it was only some time after the turn of the 
century that we began not to make enough investment in these. 

In other words, we had education for other reasons than economic 
reasons, but now we are probably making much less investment. in 
human, and social, and community capital than would be justified 
on economic grounds alone, to say nothing at all about the value of 
economic stability and then what you do to the inherent dignity of 
and individual when you educate him and give him opportunities. 

However, I think even from an economic viewpoint we are not 
investing as much as we need. 
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MEASUREMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY 


Senator Crark. Do you have any way of measuring that, Dr. 
Martin, or is that any kind of a hunch of yours? It is a hunch I 
would like to share. 

Mr. Martin. Most every researcher starts out with a hunch and 
starts trying to prove it. 

I had some evidence that supports it and I have some ideas that 
I am working on now as to how to go about measuring the productivity 
of these forms of capital. 

I think we can measure it. We are not to the point that we can 
right now, but we need to know more about productivity and need 
to know more about how to measure it. 

I hope maybe in 2 or 3 years, I can come back to you and report 
progress in this area. 

Senator CLark. Are you using “productivity” in the conventional 
sense / 

Mr. Martin. I use it ambiguously sometimes. I use it in the sense 
of total output, aggregate productivity, and then individual pro- 
ductivity, which is usu: ally production per man-hour, leaving out any 
valuation of increased leisure. 

Senator CLrark. You are not putting esthetic calculation in it, are 
you? 

Mr. Martin. Not yet, although the psychic income from really 
being productive, from being pleased with yourself, you cannot put 
a measure on, but anybody who has ever been involved in its knows 
that it is worth far more than the money you get. 

I think maybe some of the people who t: ake big reductions in salary 
to come and do an important job for the Government must feel some 
of this. If they based their decisions purely on monetary valuations 

you know they would not come. 

The evidence on the productivity of these forms of capital is sketchy 
and it is certainly not completely conclusive, but it is, to me at least, 
awfully suggestive and I am sure that you have seen this table on page 
14a number of times. It isthe Bureau of Labor Statistics projections 
in two publications for the need for major classes of employees, which 
shows primarily that the types of workers with the most education 
are the ones we need the most and the ones with the least education are 
the ones we need the least. 

Senator CiarK. One of the things we have not tried to face up to 
is whether there is a certain limit to educability; in other words, 
whether there are not an awful lot of people, m: aybe millions of people 
in the country, whom we just cannot educate beyond a low level? 

Mr. Martin. That is undoubtedly true. I do not. pretend to have 
any notions of what percentage it is. I prefer to look at the ones who 

can be and who are not being. This is our loss. This is our great 
social loss right now. 

Senator CrarK. That is right. We have two problems now which, 
while interrelated, are very different. One is how to educate to maxi- 
mum utility those who are not now getting the opportunity of that 
training. 

On the other hand, with respect to these people whose capacities are 
not so great, how are we going to make productive citizens out of them 
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in a civilization which is increasingly disinterested in unskilled 
employment ? 

Mr. Martin. We are always gong to need people like that and if we 
stepped up our growth rate high enough we would begin to find ways 
to make some use of these people and the best single thing would be to 
put pressure on our manpower supplies and then in such a w ay that 
the people who were not using skilled manpower very well would be 
forced to let it go through the working of the marketplace and also 
so that people who could not get any kind of employees except these 
more unfortunate people would work on finding ways to use them. 

Senator Cuark. I think that may be true. When you make that 
assumption, though, a hopeful one which I should like to share, you 
pretty well throw out the window aptitude tests and 1.Q.’s, do you not? 

Mr. Martin. I do not think you throw them out the window. I 
think the effect of motivation or dedication is such that you always 
have to take them with a pretty good sized pinch of salt because they 

‘an only predict potential and lots of them just never get up to this 
potential. But even on motivation, I am optimistic because in a gre: it 
many communities in this country of ours the cultural atmosphere i is 
actually anti-intellectual and these kids pick up erroneous notions 
about how well they are going to be able to do without education. 

This is true of a great many rural communities, where it is a badge 
of sorts of being a “snob if you speak correct English, or something 
like that, so that I think if we change this cultur al environment some 
and do the best we can we may find the number of these people is 
really smaller than might otherwise seem. I hope so, at any rate. 

Senator Crark. We could do a lot better than we are doing now. 


SMALL FARMER NEEDS TRAINING 


Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. Then as to some research that I was in- 
volved in, table 2. we took some actual farm situations and assumed 
different levels of management and different quantities of resources 
and looked at the incomes that could be achieved by optimum com- 
binations of resources, and our research has shown very definitely 
that the incomes of small farmers could be stepped up much easier) 
much more rapidly, by improving their management ability rather 
than by giving them more resources. 

The differences in incomes for the low-level management between 
the smal] farm, medium farm, and large farm are not. very great, but 
the step even from a small farm with fair management to a small 
farm with good management is a terrific jump and we thought this 
Was very suggestive. 

Then I mention the research I had done in using statistical regres- 
sions to attempt to explain State differences in incomes per members 
of the working force and I think that I have been rather successful. 
Eighty-six percent of the variation is a very respectable result from 
this and as we develop better measures of the level of human capital, 
then I think perhaps we can do even better. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE TESTS 


Then some striking evidence comes from the results of the Selective 
Service testing. The AFQT tests are used as a measure of intellec- 
tual — and the cut-off point is quite low. It is equivalent to an 
I.Q. of 70, but a good many people think that it not only has value 
as an indicator of capacity in the armed services, but in civilian 
capac ities, too. 

The table shows that the rejections for mental reasons were very 
much higher in the Southern States and in Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico than in the other States. 

Eleven of the twelve Southern States rejection rates that were 50 
percent or more higher than the national rate, 90 percent of the time. 

Senator Chark. Do you attribute any part of that to the educa- 
tional system in those areas? 

Mr. Marrry. You mean the educational system in the military? 

Senator Crarx. No; educational system in those States where the 
rejection level was high. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. I think that that accounts for a great deal 
of it. I would not say all of it, but I think that it accounts for a 
whole lot of it. 

Senator CiarKk. Do you think it is pretty well established that the 
educational level in those States you are speaking of is a good deal 
lower than in the more industrialized States in the northern section 
of the country ? 

Mr. Martin. As : general rule, yes, sir, I think so, strongly. 

Senator Crark. I do not want to put you on the spot, so do not 
answer this if vou do not want to. 

Do you think race has anything to do with this? 

Mr. Martin. Well, in one way at least. The Negro people in the 
South have fewer educational opportunities and lower quality of 
educational opportunities and the rejection rates on these Selective 
Service tests, as probably Dr. Ginsberg indicated—he has data, too— 
are much higher, but if you take comparisons between regions, the 

rejection rates for Negroes in the Northern States outside the South 
are only a half toa third as high as they are in the South, while the 
rejection rates for southern white boys is very much higher than the 
rejection rates for northern white boys, so that it has to this extent: 
I think that probably all of us when we are born have big individual 
differences, but over large numbers we probably all have something 
near equal capacity in a statistical sense, but the environmental effects 
are so strong in the Negro race that it is not going to be just a matter 
of giving them better opportunities for one generation. It will cer- 
tainly take longer than that, although they may have the advantage 
that lots of people do not recognize, this motivation or dedication fac- 
tor, which is a thing that is working for them, to try to pull them- 
selves out of this and it may be stronger than for some of us who have 
greater advantages. 

However, these differences in the Selective Service results are, I 
think, quite striking. 

During this period no southern State had as low a rejection rate 
four times that of the lowest State in the Union. Some of the State 
rejection rates were very, very low, and the South was nowhere closer 
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to it and in general there is a general association and I show expendi- 
tures per capita for different items of human and community capital 
formation. 

There is a general association between the expenditures per capita 
on local education, for example, and these rejection rates under the 
Selective Service System, so that I find at least four types of evidence 
that seem to indicate the productivity of human capital. 

These projections of labor needs, I think, indicate it. 

Unemployment rates for different educational achievement groups 
indicate it, 

Analysis of management abilities in a low-income rural community 
seem to show it, and to me the Selective Service results show it. 

The next section deals almost entirely with the rates of investment 
by the different States in these areas. 

The next point that I want to make as strongly as I can is some- 
thing I have called the social cost of a larger volume of goods and 
services, 

I think that our preoccupation with accounting cost or with budget 
costs has caused us to lose sight of some things in our economy: that is, 

if there is a felt need for expanding economie activities in the public 

sector, then is this increase possible, and, if it is possible, what other 
goods and services would we have to give up in order 
larger volume of public services ¢ 

i quarrel with the accepted economic doctrines of public finance in 
that they usually assume ful! employment. 

If all of our resources are fully employed, then any increase in the 
volume of public services could be obtained only by diverting produc- 
tive resources from the private to the public sector, which means in- 
creasing the volume of public services at the expense of private; 
but, if there are unemployed or underemployed resources, including 
underutilized capital goods and services or industrial capacity, the 
social cost of an increased volume of public services is much less than 
under full employment. 

It is easy to show that we do have unemployed and underemployed 
workers. 

My rough estimate, and it is rough but I make this assumption for 
purposes of discussion, is that as m: iny as 8 percent of our potential 
work force is either unemploye d or underemployed. I have two illus- 
trations of the social cost which I think may be instructive and which 
at least, to me, indicate that we could get some of these public services 
out of growth. 

I use the actual results we achieved in 1959 with a gross national 
product of approximately $480 billion, of which $382 billion went to 
the private sector and 97.3 billions for Government purchase of goods 
and services. 

I have. assumed, just for the sake of this discussion, that we could 
have achieved an 8-percent increase in the national product by a 
fuller utilization of our human resources and this unused industrial 
capacity that we have had. 

The gist of these hypothetical estimates I have made are that if we 
could have gotten the 8-percent increase over 1959 GNP and if we had 
decided to devote 22 percent of the exhaustible product to the public 
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sector instead of the 20.3 that we actually did, the results would have 
been these : 

Consumption in the private personal consumption on gross private 
domestic investment would have been $123 higher per person, per 
capita, while the activity in the public sector would have been $94 
higher. 

This would have meant about $16.6 billion made available for a 
better national defense for human, social, and community capital 
formation, and for these other things that I have listed that we need 
badly and that come in the public sector. 

So that, in the sense of giving up anything in the consumption or in 
the private investment area, if we could make it come off this way we 
would not be giving up anything. It truly could come out of growth. 

I use an individual illustration of assuming that you take a low- 
income farmer, because this is my interest, who is produci Ing a — 
product. He is really adding nothing to society's income and if | 
training him you could teac +h him to produce goods and services that 
add value to the soc lety, whether they were in the public sector or the 
private sector, then it would be an increase in society's product that 
would be worth paying for in this sense. 

I have seen all sorts of estimates of the number of workers we could 
transfer out of agriculture, but it is certainly somewhere between a 
million and a half and 4 million individuals. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR AID TO SMALL FARMDR 


Senator Ciark. In your judgment, does the Department of Agri- 
culture have any part to play in bringing this about in terms of train- 
ing in education programs, retraining agricultural workers for other 
occupations? This gets into our depressed areas bill and the part of it 
which is set aside for rural redevelopment in the areas where per 
capita Income in the counties is at its lowest. Yet it always seems to 
me the only reason we go into that is because the Department of Agri- 
culture was not doing its job. 

Mr. Martin. I am not sure that I am a good enough analyst of 
public administration systems to prescribe who ought to do what, but I 
think it is rather natural for the Department of Agriculture to con- 
cern itself more with the commercial farming group because the pre- 
occupation of the Department has been the technology really more 
than people so that it was easy for them to work with the commerical 
farmers because they are the ones who have the know-how to apply 
this and can afford to apply it and produce the products, and I do not 
know to what extent the USDA should be involved in the retraining 
program. 

I do know that though the Extension Service they have excellent 
channels of communications and they can uncover a lot of these people 
for us and, if we could harness the prestige of this Extension Service 
to try to get these people retrained and to get industry within reach 
of them, it would be very helpful. 

Senator Crark. Sure. Who could do it better with the system all 
set up? The need for off-farm employment must be obvious, don’t 
you think? 
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Mr. Martyn. It is getting to be more obvious. I have been in this 
business about 15 years, and 15 years ago you could not sit in a meet- 
ing of farmers or sit in a meeting of Extension people and say that 
we had too many farmers, that we needed to transfer them out into 
better employment opportunities. Now everyone accepts this, I 
think, both at the farm level and in the Extension Service. 

What they need is help in getting it done. 

Senator Ciark. There is an agency of the Department, and I forget 
its name at the moment, which is supposed to have some responsibility 
in this area. They make an annual report and they come in and 
testify every so often, but you do not see much actual effect of their 
work. At least, it has not been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Martin. I do not believe there is any highly developed pro- 
gram that is designed to facilitate this transfer. 

The rural development program recognizes it and within its limita- 
tions, which are partly of funds and to a certain extent of approach, 
it does what it can. 

The people in loca] communities just are not in any position. They 
do not have the information. They do not have the know-how. 
They may not have the community institutions just to lift themselves 
by their own bootstraps from a low-income, overpopulated rural com- 
munity to an industrial or some other kind of urban-type community. 

I do say that no groups in the American society have more stake 
in a higher rate of economic growth than the unemployed or the un- 
deremployed, and particularly is this true of the underemployed rural 
families. 

I point out here using some Joint Economic Committee statistics 
that the growth rate has not been at least what I think it could be 
without any great difficulty. But the growth rate and this human 
capital are really interrelated. The growth rate is needed for the em- 
ployment opportunities, but so is the human capital so that they need 
to go together, so that also no group in the American society will 
benefit more from increased expenditures on education, training, and 
health than the underemployed and the unemployed, and I simply 
take it for granted that this will take more expenditure in the public 


sector. I do not think it should all come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


STATE EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION 


My table 8, if you look at it closely, shows that some States are 
not taxing themselves very heavily and that they could probably do 
better particularly in some types of taxation. 

I show in another place that even if we had to take all of this 
human capital formation out of the private sector, that is, out of con- 
sumption, it still would not be very big. 

The State of Arkansas in 1957 spent only $51 per capita on both 
local and higher education. Doubling that, it still would not equal 
to what we are spending on distilled spirits, beer, tobacco, gasoline, 
or a whole range of things which I would say at least are not essential 
to national survival. I do not mean to run them down. I think we 
can have these things and the human capital, too. 

However, my whole argument is the productivity of these forms 
of capital, the need for them, and so the question becomes, well, how 
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do you get them? Where do you get them, and who should be re- 
sponsible ? 

There is no question but that a fellow with a better education is 
going to earn higher income. 

There are a good deal of data on this, but my argument is that not 
only is the community income, the sum of the higher income due to 
education, but if you have an alert, well-trained population better 
opportunities will exist for educated people. In other words, a com- 
munity that is keenly alive to all its resources will develop opportuni- 
ties so that the less educated, less trained people, will earn much higher 
incomes in that community than in a community without the keen 
people, and I would extend this not only from the community level, 
but to the area or State level and even to the Nation. 

The point of the whole thing is that the effects of greater human 
capital are not limited to the individuals in whom the additional capi- 
tal is formed. They benefit other individuals who have not any more 
education. 

The man who makes an invention, whether it is a technical inven- 
tion or social invention, the man who develops a new business, is im- 
proving the welfare of people who do not have any more education 
than other people, so that there is a community advantage and a State 
advantage and a national advantage, I think. 

The thing that I think makes it important or at least justifies the 
participation of the Federal Government in this is that it is true that 
in the low-income States greater investments in human capital will 
for a while at least cause these better educated people to leave. 


MIGRATION BETWEEN STATES 


I did some rough calculations on the basis of my migration figures 
and I just used 1958-59 average expenditures per pupil and average 
daily attendance and the 8 million people who left the losing States 
and went to the gaining States in this period that I studied, the value 
of the capital that went with them inside them was roughly S34 
billion. 

Senator CLark. What page is that calculation on / 

Mr. Martin. On page 39. 

Iam not arguing that all levels should participate, but I think there 
is justification for individual effort. There is justification for family 
effort, for community effort, for State, and for national. 

The danger, when there are so many beneficiaries, and particularly 
on something in which it is difficult. to measure the benefits, so that, 
because all benefits, we play sort of Russian roulette to see if we 
cannot “con” the other fellow into making the expenditures. 

We say, “Well, the individuals benefit and therefore they should 
make the investment,” but my son at the time he needs an education 1s 
not in a position to finance it and a great many parents are not Ina 
position to finance education for their children, so that, there is a 
greater individual or family interest. There is a public or com 
munity interest in this thing which means, I think, that we all have 
to participate. ec ener 

I did a study this summer for the Commission on Money and Credit 
and I came to the conclusion there that credit would be a very excel- 
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lent way to facilitate these investments if we could not do it any 
other way, because the benefits would be felt over the period when 
we were paying for them and this meets one of the criteria for 
equity. Unfortunately, I do not have any a priori basis for determin- 
ing how these investment costs should be borne by different bene- 
ficiaries, but I do know there is need for dramatization of this prob- 
lem and there is need for great concern over it, I would say national 
concern over the problem, if we are to achieve the growth rates, 
achieve the success in competing with the Russians, and achieve the 
human dignity that is possible for all of our people. 

So I would conclude that we ought to involve everybody in the pay- 
ment for this, but I suppose if we had to specify an ultimate responsi- 
bility, maybe the whole society has the ultimate responsibility. At 
least, I guess the lawyers in some States would say that the fellow 
responsible for an accident is the last fellow who could have prevented 
it, and maybe our local society is the ultimate group that could pre- 
vent these wastages of manpower from taking place. 

I will stop here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Professor Martin, for a 
most enlightening exposition. 

I take it you have no particular a thoughts as to how this 
whole program could be planned at the Federal level or whether in- 
deed it should be planned at the Federal level. 

Mr. Martin. I believe that you almost have a residual responsi- 
bility. When you find things that are not being done elsewhere, it 
seems to me that you are almost required to take an interest. There 
is nothing in the idea of Federal interest in this problem that up- 
sets me at all because I think, however good the reasons are for other 
levels being concerned, the concern has not been great enough to 
keep, or investments in human capital from falling, what I regard as, 
far below optimum levels. 

It seems to me it would be perfectly appropriate for a subcommit- 
tee of Congress to maintain continuing surveillance over this. 

I do not know which subeommittee it ought to be. I do not worry 
quite as much about the optimum organization of these things as I 
do about an important problem finding a happy home. If you could 
find deep and intelligent concern for the problem, even if the organi- 
zation chart looked a little bit funny, it would not bother me. I 
think we worship organizational charts too much sometimes, any- 
way. I would have almost the same comment on an interdepart- 
mental committee. 

I think it is rather obvious that the interest of existing agencies in 
this is rather peripheral as far as the way I see it. 

So, to associate an interdepartmental committee in things which 
are not right at the heart of their interest runs considerable risk of 
getting lost in the shuffle. 

If there is nobody on that committee who is really deeply con- 
cerned with it and who has a dream that here is one of the paths 
along which the solution to some of our problems lie, then it will 
get set off as things do sometimes when they are in the hands of 
agencies that are not as motivated to be concerned over them as they 
might be. 
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Senator CLark. Would you agree that the proper training and uti- 
lization of manpower is a proper concern of the President of the 
United States 4 

Mr. Marrin. Well, I do not see how it could be otherwise because 
it seems to me that any of the important problems affecting our so- 
ciety are the concern of our President. Whether the Founding 
Fathers who wrote the Constitution were good enough at looking 
ahead to specify it or not, it seems to me that he cannot get away from 
important problems. ‘To me, this is an important problem, so that 
it seems to me he must be concerned. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. I appreciate having you 
with us. 


Our last witness is Mr. John J. Corson, director of McKinsey & 
Co., Ine. 
Mr. Corson, I apologize to you for keeping you so late. 
I see you have a prepared statement. 
We are very happy to have you here and thank you for coming. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. CORSON, DIRECTOR, McKINSEY & CO., INC. 


Mr. Corson. My name is John J. Corson. I am a director of Me- 
Kinsey & Co., Inc., an international firm of management consultants. 
I manage the Washington office of that firm, which is engaged in 
assisting business enterprises and, to a lesser degree, agencies of gov- 
ernment in resolving problems of organization and of administration. 

Almost two decades ago, I served in the Federal Government 
Director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and as 
Director of the U.S. Employment Service. That experience acqainted 
me with this country’s manpower problems, and I have studied and 
written about them since. 

It is that experience and that interest that, I believe, has prompted 
the chairman’s invitation that I appear before this committee and 
express such views as I have that are relevant to your concerns. I 
am appreciative of the compliment you pay me; I hope the views I 
offer will prove useful, and worth your time. 

Senator Ciark. I think it was your reputation in the field which 
forced us to ask you to testify and I am very happy that you found 
you could come. 

Mr. Corson. Thank you. 

It seems to me it is very encouraging that the Senate has created 
this Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, and that Senator 
Clark has focused attention on this central national problem by the 
introduction of Senate bill 3555. For there is a manpower problem in 
this country. It has been viewed with alarm. ‘This, it seems to me, 
is an important point. It has been dealt with in pieces, but the whole 
problem, the sum total of all of the pieces, the consideration of the 
utilization of the total manpower resources of this country, has not 
been given unemotional and analytical attention, at least not that 
which it seems to me it requires. 
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MANPOWER HAS FOUR DIMENSIONS 


This country’s manpower problem, as I see it, has four dimensions, 

First, there is the problem of unemployment; the problem of how to 
put idle workers in jobs. This is currently a problem of significant 
proportions. Unemployment last month was at the highest level it 
has reached in the month of November in any year since the depression 
of the 1930's. Pe 

Second, there is the problem of specific shortages. This is the prob- 
lem of a present or prospective scarcity of scientists, engineers, doc- 
tors, teachers, and still other urgently needed groups of highly skilled 
workers. This is the problem, in the words of some, of “high-level 
manpower,” the problem of insuring an adequate supply of critically 
needed highly skilled workers. 

Third, there is the problem of manpower absorption. Over the 
next 10 years, it is estimated a total of 29 million men and women, 
most of them young, will enter the labor market. I suspect you are 
familiar with these figures. 

After recognizing that about 16 million individuals will leave the 
labor market as a result of death, retirement, invalidity, or other 
causes, it is clear that the economy of this country must absorb a net 
of 13 million individuals. 

Senator Crark. President-elect Kennedy dramatized it by saying 
we are going to have to find 25,000 new jobs a week for the next 10 
years. That works out not far from your figures, does it not ? 

Mr. Corson. I think it does. The reality of this problem is illus- 
trated by an editorial in the New York Times 2 days ago. 

That editorial pointed out that in November, the number of em- 
ployed persons in the United States, 67.2 million, was greater than 
ever employed in the month of November in the history of the Repub- 
lic. Yet in that month the number of unemployed increased and, as 
I have pointed out, was greater than in any previous November since 
1930. This is a problem of absorption. 

The economy has not been growing rapidly enough to absorb the 
younger people seeking jobs and this is a problem we have to look 
ahead to for another decade and realize we have a continuous job 
ahead of us. 

Fourth, there is the problem of utilization, This problem has sev- 
eral facets. When, as 2 country, we are utilizing engineers and_se1- 
entists on technical work that does not make use of their full capabili- 
ties, we are wasting manpower. When young men and women drop 
out of high school and out of college for financial reasons and their 
basic abilities are never developed, we are wasting manpower. The 
testimony that Dr. Doel Wolfle gave before this committee is a very 
effective illustration of this. When the graduates of our high schools 
and colleges drift into jobs for which they are ill-fitted, even though 
they may be the jobs in which their fathers or uncles worked, we are 
wasting manpower. 

By identifying these problems of unemployment, of specific short- 
ages, of absorption, and of utilization, I do not imply that to meet 
these problems there is need that new programs and new expendi- 
tures must be authorized. I suspect some additional governmental 
efforts may be needed. But that is not my point for the moment. 
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The Federal Government now carries on a variety of activities de- 
signed, in one way or another, to influence the development of, or the 
utilization of manpower. I will not attempt to enumerate each such 
activity. But illustrations are required to make clear the nature of 
the activities to which I refer. 

In education, the Federal Government makes grants to the States 
to stimulate the offering of vocational education in the fields of agri- 
culture, trades, distribution, and industry, to increase the supply of 
manpower in each of these areas. 

Under the National Defense Education Act, it provides scholar- 
ships and fellowships that enable a limited number to continue their 
education and develop their skills, again to increase the supply of 
manpower, 

The Federal Government makes funds available in several ways to 
support medical schools and to facilitate the training of doctors, again 
to increase a specific kind of manpower. Its manifold training activi- 
ties in the military services are still another consequential influence 
on the national supply of manpower. Its recruitment, its ROTC 
training programs, and the selective service policies constitute a 
counterbal: ancing influence which materially lessens the supply of 
civilian wor kers—materially perhaps is an overstatement, on second 
thought, but lessens the supply of civilian workers and I think it is 
high time we considered whether the use by the armed services of 
many highly trained professional workers—young mathematicians, 
physici ists, language scholars, teachers, lawyers, and others—does not 
constitute an unjustifiable waste of a scarce resource. 

Senator Crark. Of course, the problem there is political, as you 
know. For an elected public official to advocate that a boy who got a 
Phi Beta Kappa key and held some important research position should 
be exempt from military service while the kid out of high school has 
to go and fight for his country and perhaps die for it; m: 1akes perfect- 
ly good sense to a lot of people. But, as a political matter, this view 
is practically impossible. 

Mr. Corson. I am sure you have considered this point more thor- 
oughly than I have. The philosophy that every man should serve his 
country in time of an emergency is our traditional and, obviously a 
valid philosophy for a democratic state. But there is a legitimate 
basis for questioning whether it constitutes an economic use of scarce 
talented manpower when we are confronted with a continuing, indefi- 
nite mobilization. 

MANPOWER PLANNING 


it seems to me that our traditional philosophy may not be applicable 
indefinitely when we are not confronted with an immediate emer- 
gency, but the necessity of continuing mobilization. We may have 
to use our manpower better in terms of where they can perform best. 

Senator Ciark. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Corson. The Federal Government finances and the State gov- 
ernments operate, nationwide, more than 1,500 public employment of- 
fices. These influence the manner in which many men and women 
find jobs. Over the past decade at least six or eight national com- 
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missions or study groups have studied the demand for and the sup- 
ply of workers with particular skills; this is, the engineers, the scien- 
tists, the doctors, the teachers, the variety of workers ¢ especially needed 
in municipal governments, and still others. There was the Bayne- 
Jones Commission on the supply of doctors. There was a Frank 
Bane Commission. There was the Bevis Commission. There is pres- 
ently the Webb Commission on Municipal Manpower, and so on. 
There are a number of such studies of supply and demand. 

The immediate need, as I see it, is not that of launching more pro- 
grams that would develop manpower nor of undertaking more studies 
as to the demand and supply of particular categories of workers. The 
need, I believe, is that of ordering what we are now doing; by that I 
mean of assembling and analyzing ‘what we know about the whole man- 
power problem and coordinating “all of the varied governmental activ- 
ities that influence supply, demand, and utilization. This, I submit, 
is manpower planning; it is not planning in the unacceptable sense 
that government would plan how individuals should be trained or 
where they shall work. It is manpower planning only in the sense 
that an agent of government strives to insure that all that is now be- 


ing done ‘that affects the demand, supply, or utilization of manpower 
is logically coordinated in a consistent whole. 


SIX ELEMENTS OF FEDERAL MANPOWER PLANNING 
Let me be more specific. As I see it, there is need for an authorita- 
tive agent within the Federal Government to do six kinds of things: 

First. There is need to assemble continually all available data and 
studies that shed light on the probable demand for manpower in the 
future. We have had studies of the probable demand for many 
specialized types of manpower; for example, teachers, doctors, en- 
gineers, scientists, and others. We still need such data and such 
studies, and we need the refinement of those that have been done in 
the past. 

We need, in addition, the recurrent statement of priorities. 

That is, we need the periodic redetermination as to those types of 
manpower for which the demand is growing at such a pace, or is of 
such importance to our society that we must give special attention to 
the supply. That is one aspect of the manpower planning job, as I 
see it. 

Second, There is an equally important need to assemble available 
data and studies that shed light on the probable supply of manpower. 
We have had studies that indicate that the probable supply of doctors 
will not suffice to meet our needs. We need more studies of the demand 
for other high talent workers if we are intelligently to use this invalu- 
able resource, not only high talent in any narrow sense, because with 
every doctor, or with every scientist, or with every engineer there is a 
need for an accompanying group of technicians to supplement that 
individual and it is the balanced supply of the several that we need 
to know much more about than we now do. 

Third. There is a real need to identify what information is required 


as to the demand for and supply of manpower that could be developed 
but is not yet available, 
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What gaps are there in the information we have as to manpower? 
We really know very little about our manpower resources. We know 
very little, with any sense of exactness, as to either the future demand 
for individuals with particular skills or professional competence, or 
the supply that can be counted on at any time in the future. Estima- 
tion will always be affected by the intangible factors that motivate in- 
dividuals to follow one career rather than another. 

We have not yet learned really what motiv:ttes individuals, to be 
doctors rather than se oe or lawyers, or preachers. And future 
demand will always be affected by economic and technological factors 
that defy prediction. Yet we need to know more precisely what the 
demand will be—occupation by occupation—not only in the future but 
currently. 

For example, as Arthur Burns, former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, has aptly pointed out, we need assemble, as we 
did during World War II, data as to the existing vacancies—a precise 
reflection of the demand for manpower—regularly even as we know 
the number of employed and unemployed. 

This is a difficult bit of statistical assembly, but we need such in- 
formation if we are more effectively to utilize manpower. 

I think of Iran where I have been working, off and on, for the last 
5 years. There I have had a small part in the conduct of a national 
manpower survey. There, in a smal] country with limited industrial 
development, we were able to send trained workers into every indus- 
trial plant and to obtain from every industrial plant an estimate as 
to its probable growth, (and probable growth could be —_ ted with 
more accuracy there Bs ‘cause of the planning by the Government as 
to how it will expand industry by industry). In Iran, this survey 
could disclose what manpower will be needed, and how much and 
what types of manpower need be developed. 

Senator CLark. Do you not agree that it is a considerably easier 
job to get that done in Iran than it would be in the United States ? 

Mr. Corson. Much easier; that is the point of my illustration. 

Fourth. My fourth point is: The continual appraisal of existing 
Federal programs in terms of their effect on the demand, the supply, 
and the oe of manpower. 

There are a great many things, as I have attempted to illustrate, 
that are beiele ‘done that do affect the supply and the demand for 
manpower. 

What effect, for example, do the activities of the Public Health 
Service, in the support of medical research and medical schools, have 
on the supply of doctors ? 

Senator CLrark. Even on the supply of teachers. 

Mr. Corson. Yes, even on the supply of teachers. And many other 
things that affect the supply of teachers are being done by the Office 
of Education, the National Science Foundation. I am suggesting that 
a part of the job of manpower planning for the Federal] “Government 
is the continual appraisal of the variety of things that we are doing 

Fifth. The continual consultation with Federal agencies engaged 
in the administration of programs that signific antly influence the 
supply and demand for manpower. 
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As I see it, we are now doing many things with our left hand that 
our right hand knows little about. 

For example—and I am indebted to Ed Keenan of the Office of 

‘ivilian Defense Mobilization for this illustration—only 1 in 10 farm 
aoe can now look forward to operating a farm having sales of $5,000 
or more per year; yet in 1958, the Federal Government granted $64. 5 
million to the State governments to be spent for agricultural voc 
tional training. In the same year, the Federal Government gr dite 
to the States $69.4 million for ‘trade and industrial education. 

I submit that the differential of less than $5 million hardly reflects 
the greater demand for a supply of workers in trade and industry. 


It h: ardly measures the difference in prospective demand for workers 
in these two fields. 





It seems to me part of the job in manpower planning is simply to 
assure that there is a logic relationship among all of the govern- 
mental activities that affect the supply, demand, or utilization of man- 
power. 

There is an urgent need for an ordering of all of the various things 
the Federal Government is doing to influence the supply and demand 
for manpower, to insure that. they more nearly bring about the 
balance we need. 

My own experience leads me to have especial concern as to the effec- 
tiveness of those institutions in our society which place men and 
women in jobs. 

In an expanding and technological economy, rich in manpower re- 
sources, productivity depends in considerable part on the efficiency of 
placement institutions, in getting the right man in the right job 
rather than putting a capable fellow into a job where he does not fit 
and his productivity is less. 

Our philosophical concern with the freedom of individual job 
choice and our acceptance of the laissez faire assumption that all 
workers are adequately informed to make that choice in their best 
interest adds to the importance of these institutions. 

An individual should be free to choose whatever career or available 
job he wants. But in practice his freedom is often negated by the 
fact that many individuals have no idea of what are the alternative 
opportunities for employment. 

Senator CrarKk. In other words, they ought to be able to make an 
informed choice instead of one based on inadequate information ¢ 

Mr. Corson. Precisely. 

My son became a lawyer. For the life of me, I have no reason to 
know why. I think he may have been influenced in his choice by the 
fact that his roommate in college chose to study law. That is not a 
very good reason; his decision was not founded on an analysis of 
his individual capabilities, or of the future demand for lawyers. 

Senator CLiark. My son became a banker for equally illogic al 
reasons. 

Mr. Corson. Many workers find jobs on their own or through 
parents or relatives. These means provide little information as to 
alternative opportunities or the capabilities of the individual for the 
particular job. Seven other institutions distribute workers among 
jobs. 

- By “institutions,” IT mean such agencies as schools, as private em- 
ployment offices, as the professional associations, as the want ads in 
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the newspapers, as the unions. All of these institutions distribute 
workers among jobs. 

The need is for the appraisal of the utility of each and the gradual 
stimulation of more effective placement institutions. This need is 
of prime importance in a technological society demanding a wide 

range of competencies and in one marked by relatively persistent full 
employment. 

t me add a word to make clear perhaps what I am saying. The 
society of the United States, until World War II, operated on the as- 
sumption that there was a surplus of labor, that any employer who 
needed workers could always find all he needed. 

Let me offer an illustration. In the longshore industry there is a 
practice called the shapeup. When a boat is coming into dock an 
employer blows a whistle and the longshoremen from everywhere 
about “shapeup” in a line to provide the workers needed to unload the 

cargo. Obviously this practice assumes that there will always be a 
surplus of workers to respond to the whistle. 

As long as we had a larger supply of manpower on farms than was 
needed, and a number of unemployed, there was a reserve on tap. The 
American economy is getting down to the bottom of the surplus that 
we have relied upon. The economy operates on a narrower margin 
now, that this assumption that there is always a surplus of wor kers, 
no longer exists. 

Hence, the placement institution, it seems to me, becomes infinitely 
more important. 

Senator Ciark. I am not sure that I go all the way with you on 
that. 

Of course, I certainly agree in terms of the kind of individual the 
placement organization is trying to find a job for, but I am becoming 
increasingly concerned for the last 4 or 5 or maybe 6 years at the gre ad- 
ual increase in the percentage of the labor foree which remains unem- 
ployed or underemployed despite the fluctuations in the economic cycle. 
There seems to be more unemployed at the peak of the next boom than 
there were at the last one. This is largely people with weak backs and 
strong minds who might make good leaailicnuensias 3 do not know, so 
I would, myself, not be completely in accord with ia the way you 
stated it. 

Mr. Corson. Senator, if I may, I think you make an eloquent argu- 
ment for my point. 

Senator CrarKk. That is good. 

Mr. Corson. By that I mean it seems to me that, as the number 
of unemployed tends to creep up, this is in part an evidence of the 
“stickiness” of the labor market. By “stickiness” I mean that the 
unemployed in Scranton, Pa., do not know of the opportunities in, 
let us say, Hartford, Conn. These workers do not know of all avail- 
able job opportunities. We need placement institutions that can 
make that labor more mobile, that can acquaint unemployed wor brs 
with available opportunities on a broader scale, and can give them 
the chance at jobs that do exist. 

Such placement institutions could, I believe, whittle the volume 
of unemployed down significantly. 

Senator Chark. You may well be right. I do not want to pursue 
the matter at any particular length. 
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I would say at the very least it would require an awful lot of re- 
training and that most of the employment opportunities are in white 
collar as opposed to blue collar jobs. 

Mr. Corson. I think this is right. It will require a good deal of 
retraining. 

Siath. The sixth element of manpower planning is the provision of 
urgently needed leadership. By leadership I mean the Sevicanintis 
of a public understanding of the manpower problem, and of the value 
of manpower as a resource in this country’s development. 

Senator CLark. Let me see if you agree with this. 

I do not know if this is of any real importance, but let. us spend a 
minute on it. 

We always had in this country, did we not, a large surplus of man- 
power until we got scared about it and passed the Immigration Act 
about 1920 and cut off the supply of cheap labor from Europe. 

During the twenties we gradually absorbed whatever excess man- 
power we had except when the farm depression sent people into the 
cities. 

Then along comes the depression and it does for wnemployment 
what immigration might perhaps have done for it if we had not 
stopped immigration, so that we come all the way through the thirties 
with this same idea where nobody was too much aware of what hap- 
pened in the twenties so that it is not until World War IT that we 
find full employment and then we get infatuated with it and say, 
“We have to keep this up. This is what we want. Everybody at 
work.” 

At the end of World War IT, from 1946 on, we are slowly but surely, 
due to the increase in the labor force, getting back to where we have 
a substantial surplus of labor. 

Mr. Corson. Since the forties, as you well know, the increase of the 


birth rate has given us a new source of manpower that takes the place 
of immigration, and then some. 


Senator CLark. That is right. 

Mr. Corson. As a consequence we have this problem that I have 
described as labor absorption. 

Senator Crark. You add to the birth rate the problem of auto- 
mation and you have two factors working in that direction. 


ELEMENTS OF FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Corson. My sixth point is that there is an urgent need for 
leadership that will make clear to the American people, and this is 
what your bill helps to do, the importance of manpower planning, 
that is, of the essentiality of making the best possible use of what has 
become a scarce and valuable resource—manpower. This resource 
has always been valuable, but only since World War IT has its rela- 
tive scarcity and the technological development of our civilization 
made the full recognition by the American people of the importance 
of its utilization highly essential. 

There is need for studies that will enable congressional committees 
to deal more effectively with problems of manpower—the problem of 
the military utilization of manpower as well as the development of 
an increasing number of scientists, teachers, and of doctors. 
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A start might be made on providing the needed leadership if an 
annual report were prepared for the President as to the Nation’s 
utilization of its human resources. 

That would tend recurrently to bring back to public attention this 
whole problem of manpower. 

Senator CiarK. It would also give it a new status. 

Mr. Corson. It would indeed, Senator, give it a new status. 

A second effort that would provide a part of the needed leader- 
ship comes from a suggestion of Arthur Burns. He suggested the 
holding of an annual conference of leaders in various segments of 
the manpower field. Such a conference, he proposed, be devoted to 
consideration of the various efforts being made to increase the supply 
or to assess the demand for manpower. 

kivery so often, we have a White House Conference on Aging, on 
Children, or on Education. These conferences tend to raise the topic 
of the Conference above the slough of other problems, and to focus 
public attention on it, and thus to make people realize the nature and 
the importance of the problem. 

A third effort that is an essential part of the leadership needed, is 
that of coordination. 

The very listing of these activities that I identify as constituting 
manpower planning suggests that there is need for the integration 
of the efforts of several departments and agencies. There is especial 
need for the coordination of the efforts of such Departments as Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Labor, Defense and the National Science 
Foundation. 

Manpower planning requires a “whole sided” look, not just the view 
of the Office of Education, or of the Public Health Service, but a 
whole-sided look at the whole supply of manpower. 

I will not presume to say where in the Executive Office—in the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, or, as in your bill, the Council of Man- 
power Advisers, that these activities could best be performed. I 
would prefer at this stage of the development of Federal responsi- 
bility for manpower planning to leave this choice to a President and 
focus on him, on the President, the responsibility for viewing the Na- 
tion’s manpower as an invaluable resource and more effectively order- 
ing all of the several activities that are now carried on by the Federal 
Government to insure the maximum utilization of that manpower. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Corson, for a very 
brilliant and helpful and reasoned analysis of this problem. It will 
be very useful to this committee. 

Let me try this exploration. I do not know if it makes sense or not. 
There is quite an analogy between the problems which arise as the 
result of the proper utilization of manpower and human resources and 
the intelligence function in military service at the highest level. 

What we need is the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of 
manpower information after which, all of that being staff function, the 
Executive will make a decision as to what, if anything, needs to be done 
with the material thus treated. 

Mr. Corson. | think that you are quite right. A large part of the 
manpower planning job is the intelligence function of just analyzing 
what the government—Federal, State and local—and private agencies 
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are doing, and what is needed to be done. The immediate task is to 
develop understanding as to what are the supply problems, what are 
the demand problems, and what are the various activities of the gov- 
ernment and others that affect both supply and demand. 

Then, it seems to me, there is this additional job of giving leader- 
ship to the several Federal agencies, so that there is a little better 
understanding of what the left hand is doing by the right hand. 

This leadership need is, perhaps something more than your question 
contemplates but is, I think, an essential element in manpower plan- 
ning. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. I think we are talking of substantially the 
same thing. It is just as though Allen Dulles would brief the Presi- 
dent every day on the situation abroad but he stops short of telling 
the President what to do. Then you have to get the State and Defense 
people in and they advise the P1 resident what to do and he makes the 
decision. 

This manpower agency might go further than the intelligence func- 
tion and proposes some recomme endation, but in the end it has to be 
Executive action. 

Mr. Corson. May I draw another analogy / 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Corson. The Council of Economic Advisers has associated with 
it an Advisory Board on Economic Growth and Stability. ABEGS 
is the popular title. This is made up of the representatives of those 
departments of the executive branch that are primarily concerned with 
economic growth and stability, for example, the Departments of 
Treasury, Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. I think the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers chairs this com- 
mittee. 

The Council of Economic Advisers is in this analogous situation, 
the intelligence machinery: it is responsible for ¢ continually appraising 
the functioning of our economy. It regularly consults through the 
Advisory Board with those agencies of the Government that are 
taking actions that do influence economic growth and stability. 

The Chairman of the Council, I am sure he would say, is in no 
position to direct the member departments and agencies. He is still 
in a staff capacity, but through the very process “of consulting with 
them regularly and reviewing “his intelligence with them regularly he 
influences their actions and coordinates their efforts. 

It seems to me that that is an analogous activity to what is needed 
in manpower planning. 

Senator CLark. You are quite right. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Corson. Thank you. 

Senator Crark. The hearings will now be closed. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the hearings closed.) 





APPENDIX 


A letter similar to the following was sent to Government depart- 
ments and agencies and their replies follow: 

NOVEMBER 23, 1960. 

On December 14 and 16, the subcommittee will conduct hearings on 8. 3555, a 
bill to provide for a Council of Manpower Advisers. A copy of this bill will be 
found on page 7 of the June 14 hearings of the subcommittee, a copy of which 
I am enclosing. 

Senator Clark, who will preside over these hearings, would like to have the 
benefit of your Office’s comment on this legislation so that it may be included 
in the printed record. Rather than comment on the specific bill in question, I 
suggest that you provide a discussion of those aspects of manpower planning 
and development in the broadest sense with which your Office is concerned. I 
also suggest that you develop those areas of manpower decisionmaking by other 
arms of the Government which are of concern to your Office. 

I enclose some material which might be helpful to you in preparing your reply. 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpovier. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to a letter dated October 24, 1960, 
from Samuel V. Merrick, counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, requesting information concerning 
those aspects of manpower planning and development with which this Depart- 
ment is concerned, including areas of manpower decisionmaking by other Gov- 
ernment agencies. The Department is not submitting a report with respect to 
S. 3555 at this time. 

This Department is primarily concerned with manpower planning and devel- 
opment from the standpoint of carrying out its statutory functions successfully. 
These statutory functions are primarily to foster, promote, and develop the for- 
eign and domestic commerce, the manufacturing and shipping industries, and 
the transportation facilities of the United States. Thus, the areas of manpower 
decisionmaking by other departments and agencies which are of concern to this 
Department are in general those which affect the foreign and domestic com- 
merce, the manufacturing and shipping industries, and the transportation fa- 
cilities of the United States. 

If this country is to remain strong, we must not only have military strength 
but also economic strength. Decisions relating to manpower ordinarily affect 
the economy, either beneficially or adversely. In our view, from an economic 
standopint, manpower is one of a number of resources which must be utilized 
efficiently in order to achieve a strong economy, and the achievement of a strong 
economy is contingent upon promoting the free competitive private enterprise 
system to the maximum extent. 

For this reason, this Department considers it especially important that man- 
power decisions in other Government agencies be based as far as possible on 
considerations bearing on the question of whether a proposed decision will tend 
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to promote or discourage the effective functioning of the free competitive private 
enterprise system. 

Of particular interest to this Department are decisions relating to manpower 
which are made in the Department of Defense, Selective Service System, Office 
of Civilian and Defense Mobilization, Department of Labor, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the National Labor Relations Board. 

While a certain amount of coordination of activities relating to manpower 
may be desirable, it is the view of this Department that adequate coordination 
can be achieved through the existing Council of Economie Advisers. 

On December 13, 1960, the Bureau of the Budget advised that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., December 13, 1960. 
Mr. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 
Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Merrick: This is in answer. to your letter of October 20, 1960, re- 
questing comments on manpower planning and development for inclusion in the 
record of the hearings to be conducted by the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on December 
14 and 15. 

The enclosed statement on trends in agricultural manpower is based on mate- 
rial prepared for the annual agricultural outlook conference held November 
14-17, 1960. I trust the information it contains on expected trends in agricul- 
tural employment during the 1960's will be helpful to the subcommittee. 

On December 13, 1960, the Bureau of the Budget advised that there was no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L, MILLER, 
Acting Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER IN THE 1960's 


Technological and economic forces are bringing drastic changes in agriculture. 
The effects of these forces are readily evident in the changes in size and com- 
position of the agricultural labor force in the last decade and expected changes 
in the 1960's. 

A decline in the number of farms and a very sharp increase in productivity 
have brought about substantial declines in agricultural employment in recent 
years. In the decade 1949-59, average monthly agricultural employment as 
estimated by the Agricultural Marketing Service dropped over 2.5 million work- 
ers, or 250,000 per year. The decline in family workers (farm operators and 
unpaid family workers) was much sharper than the decline in hired workers 
who made up 26 percent of total monthly employment in 1959 compared to 23 


percent in 1949. The index of average monthly employment stood at 72 in 1959, 
based on the 1947-49 average. During this same period, the index of agricul- 
tural production rose to 126 and the index of output per man-hour, based on 
1947-49 levels, increased to 192 in 1959. 

A continuing high rate of technological advance in agricultural production 
methods and further decline in number of farms are expected to reduce future 
farm manpower needs despite higher output levels. However, since the historic 
decline in average hours worked per week and per year is expected to continue, 
the estimated annual average monthly employment will not decline as rapidly 
as the total labor input in terms of man-hours. Any changes in employment 
practices which would tend to raise or lower the duration of employment for 
individual workers would affect the relationship of average monthly employment 
levels to total man-hour requirements. 

Average weekly hours of all farmworkers are expected to continue the decline 
observed over the last decade. Average hours worked per week by all farm- 
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workers dropped from about 50 in 1947-49 to less than 45 in 1959. The decline 
in average weekly hours per worker in agriculture is expected to begin to level 
off as the agricultural workweek approaches the prevailing average in other 
industries. 

In recent years migratory workers, including foreign nationals brought into 
the United States under international agreements, have made up about 5 per- 
cent of total agricultural employment and 20 percent of hired employment. 
Domestic migrants have outnumbered slightly foreign migrants employed in 
agriculture in recent years. Employment of migratory workers, both domestic 
and foreign nationals, is expected to decline moderately in the next few years. 

On balance, it appears that the rate of decline in agricultural employment 
may begin to slacken by the middle of this decade and that the drop in average 
monthly employment after 1965 will occur primarily among farm operators and 
unpaid family workers. 

The projected level of farm employment for 1965 on the AMS series is equiva- 
lent to a level of 5 million employed in agriculture on the series published 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. Should this projection materialize, agricul- 
tural employment would represent in 1965 6.3 percent of the total labor force 
in the Nation as projected by the Labor Department. In 1959 this proportion 
was 8.1 percent. 

The rate of rural youth entering the labor force is far in excess of job oppor- 
tunities in agriculture and is expected to continue so through the decade ahead. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, December 14, 1960. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: As requested in Mr. Merrick’s letter of October 20, 
1960, I am transmitting herewith background information on those aspects of 
manpower planning and development with which the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is concerned. 

Four agencies of this Departinent—Office of Education, Public Health Service, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Social Security Administration— 
have responsibilities for education, training, rehabilitation, and other matters 
relating to manpower development. These functions are summarized below. 

In all, the Department administers some 25 training programs. Background 
information on each of these programs is included in a separate document, 
“Manpower Development Programs Administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare,” which I am transmitting herewith. The programs 
described in this document illustrate the highly specialized character of many 
of the Nation’s manpower needs. They underscore the difficulties inherent in 
trying to establish supply and demand in terms of broad manpower categories. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Office of Education is the primary education agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It offers leadership that contributes to shaping educational goals and 
policies to insure the optimum development of all our people. It identifies needs, 
evaluates resources, and provides professional and financial assistance to 
strengthen areas of education where there is a critical national interest. 

The Office of Education stimulates and supports research and experimentation 
to extend basic knowledge in education. It disseminates the results of research 
and seeks ways to translate research findings into educational practice. 

The Office administers programs of financial aid, the purposes of which are 
to identify talent and extend opportunities for its development; insure more 
trained manpower in fields essential to the national defense; support vocational 
education; extend library services; and assist local agencies in the construction 
and operation of schools in areas affected by Federal activities. Professional 
advisory services are provided to aid in improving instructional practices and 
educational administration. 

In performing the functions outlined above the Office of Education works 
closely with State and local school systems, with international agencies, and with 
such Federal agencies as the National Science Foundation, Department of Labor, 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Public Health Service, the principal health agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, works to discover and apply knowledge that will help conquer disease and 
improve health. The work of the Service includes research, medical and hospital 
services, and public health practice. The Service is responsible for administer- 
ing financial grants to the States for public health services and for the construc- 
tion of health-related facilities. Grants are also made to nonprofit research 
institutions for medical research and the training of scientists and public health 
workers. Thus, the programs of the Service are conducted in close partnership 
with other Federal agencies, with the States and territories, and with many 
voluntary organizations, professional groups, institutions, and international 
agencies. 

For many years the Service has served as the focal point for the analysis of 
trends in the training and supply of personnel in the health professions, and for 
the projection of future needs. In these areas it has published a number of 
studies, and has given professional and technical assistance to such other 
agencies and groups as the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Bureau of the Census, the Hoover Commission, the Mag- 
nuson Commission, State and local governments, universities, and professional 
organizations. 

Among the aspects of manpower planning and development with which the 
Public Health Service is particularly concerned at this time are the physician, 
dentist, and nurse supply problem; the medical research manpower shortage 
(including research personnel in biochemistry and other basic medical sciences) ; 
the provision of adequate numbers of public health personnel (including en- 
gineers) ; and the recruitment and training of satisfactory staff for nursing 
homes and other out-of-hospital services for the chronically ill and aged. In 
each case the Service considers the need for construction of educational facilities, 
for employment of qualified faculty, for curriculum revision, and for recruitment 
of students. Attention also is given to the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment—in cooperation with State and local authorities, private educational insti- 
tutions, and other individuals and groups—in seeking solutions for health man- 
power problems. 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The purpose of the vocational rehabilitation program is to assist the States 
in rehabilitating physically and mentally handicapped individuals so that they 
may prepare for and engage in remunerative employment. The Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation also supports research and demonstrations in methods for 
improving and expanding vocational rehabilitation services and provides funds 
to foster the training of needed rehabilitation personnel. 

There are an estimated 2,250,000 handicapped persons in this country, now 
unemployed, who, with the benefit of rehabilitation services, selective placement 
and job opportunities, could enter the labor force as competent workers. Each 
year an estimated 250,000 disabled people come to need rehabilitation services 
in order to begin work or return to work. 

In the fiscal year 1960 slightly more than 88,000 were rehabilitated. During 
the past 6 years nearly 400,000 disabled people have been rehabilitated through 
the vocational rehabilitation programs. Of this total, 53,000 went into skilled 
trades; 39,000 entered agriculture; and 21.000 were professional people. Others 
entered technical and semiprofessional fields in large numbers. 

A considerably larger pool of competent professional workers in rehabilita- 
tion will have to be trained if any major gains are to be made in bringing larger 
numbers of disabled people into the labor force. The training grant program 
administered by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation gives financial support 
to universities and to selected students pursuing graduate work in certain fields 
(such as rehabilitation counselors, physicians in residency training in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, physical therapists, occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, social workers in rehabilitation, and certain others). At the same 
time, short-term grants are made to provide intensive inservice training for 
professional workers to acquaint them with recent scientific and other advances 
in the field. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Social Security Administration is the Federal agency charged with the 
responsibility for sound and orderly development of the several parts of the 
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social security system. The Commissioner of Social Security is actively con- 
cerned with the extent of the protection afforded by all public and private in- 
surance and benefit programs; and the relationships between the social in- 
surance, public assistance, and other health, rehabilitatino, and welfare pro- 
grams. 

The Social Security Administration thus has a close interest in the extent to 
which the Nation makes use of the manpower resources represented by the large 
number of aged persons who are able and willing to work, but often have difli- 
culty in finding employment. Their employment or lack of employment has a 
direct significance for policies and operations under old-age insurance and old- 
age assistance. To some degree this interest extends to employment opportu- 
nities of rehabilitated disabled workers who may be eligible for disability insur- 
ance benefits. The Administration also has a definite interest in the training 
of youths for employment and their employment opportunities, because of the 
impact of these factors on social problems of the age groups concerned, in- 
cluding juvenile delinquency. 

A special matter of concern, arising out of the public assistance and child 
welfare programs, is the shortage of trained personne] in the field of social work 
and the need for more extensive training facilities for such workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert A. ForsYTHE. 
Acting Secretary. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
Administered by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) was 
signed by the President on September 2, 1958. It authorizes over $1 billion in 
Federal aid to education for programs that touch every level of education, public 
and private, from the elementary school through the graduate. The act states 
that “the security of the Nation requires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young men and women.” Thus the pro- 
grams are designed to identify and educate more of the talent of the Nation, 
to improve the ways and means of teaching, and to further knowledge itself (72 
Stat. 1580). 

The act authorizes the following Federal programs during 4 fiscal years, 
beginning with fiscal 1959, to encourage and assist in the expansion and im- 
provement of certain aspects of education to meet critical national needs: (1) 
Federal participation in college and university students loan funds; (2) grants 
to States and loans to nonprofit private schools for purchase of equipment and 
improvement of State supervision to strengthen elementary and secondary school 
instruction in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages; (3) fellow- 
ships for graduate study; (4) grants to States and contractual arrangements 
with institutions of higher learning to strengthen guidance, counseling, and 
testing in secondary schools, and to establish institutes for secondary school 
guidance and counseling personnel; (5) modern foreign language institutes for 
elementary and secondary school language teachers, and language and area 
study centers for work in rarely taught modern languages, and for the conduct 
of research; (6) research and experimentation in more effective use of modern 
communications media for educational purposes; (7) grants to States for de- 
velopment of area vocational education programs in scientific or technical fields ; 
and (8) grants to States to improve statistical services of State educational 
agencies. 

The purposes of each title administered by the Office of Education are de- 
scribed separately below. 


Title II. Loane to students in institutions of higher education 


This title provides for the creation, at American colleges and universities, of 
loan funds from which needy undergraduate and graduate students may borrow 
on reasonable terms to complete their higher education. 


63796— 61———_10 
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Title TIT. Financial assistance for strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction 

This program is designed to assist in the purchase of laboratory equipment 
and materials to improve the teaching of science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language, and to do minor remodeling of laboratory or other space for 
use of this equipment. It also provides for the improvement and expansion of 
State supervisory or related services and State administration of the plan. 
Private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools are eligible for loans to 
purchase equipment, instructional materials, and to do minor remodeling. 


Title IV. National defense fellowships 


This program is designed to assist in the expansion and improvement of facili- 
ties for graduate education, to promote wider geographical distribution of the 
facilities, and to increase the supply of well-trained college and university 
teachers. 

Fellowships are awarded to individuals accepted for study in new or expanded 
graduate programs approved by the Commissioner. Selection of individual re- 
cipients is made by participating graduate schools, with preference given to 
persons interested in teaching in institutions of higher education. The Com- 
missioner of Education approves the graduate program of an institution of 
higher education only upon application by the institution and only when such 
a program is new or expanded, contributes to the wider geographical distribution 
of existing graduate education facilities, and shows promise of increasing the 
supply of well-qualified college teachers. 


Title V. Guidance, counseling, and testing; identification and encouragement of 
able students 

Part A—State programs.—tThis program is designed to reduce the number of 
able students who drop out of high school and college, by helping to identify 
abilities at an early stage; by providing a program of guidance and counseling 
to advise students of courses of study best suited to their ability, aptitudes, and 
skills: and to encourage students with outstanding aptitudes and ability to com- 
plete their secondary school education, take the necessary courses for admission 
to institutions of higher education, and enter such institutions. In States not 
authorized by law to conduct a testing program for students in nonpublic second- 
ary schools the Commissioner of Education shall arrange for the testing of such 
students. 

Part B—Counseling and guidance training institutes.—The institutes will in- 
crease the supply of qualified guidance and counseling personnel, and improve 
the competence of personnel now working in the counseling field. Training will 
be provided in either short-term or regular session institutes for personnel al- 
ready engaged in counseling and guidance of students in secondary schools, or 
teachers in such schools preparing to engage in such counseling and guidance. 
Title VI. Language development, part A—Centers, fellowships, and research and 

studies 


1. Language centers.—This program provides for the establishment and opera- 
tion of centers for training in foreign languages insufficiently taught in this coun- 
try and in related studies of the areas of the world in which these languages 
are used. 

2. Language fellowships.—This program provides aid to individuals under- 
going advanced training in modern foreign languages needed in the national in- 
terest, as well as in related area studies. Individuals must be preparing to teach 
the language at the college level or to perform other public service in which 
knowledge of the language is desirable. 

3. Research and studies.—To improve techniques for the teaching of modern 
foreign languages, to develop improved materials for use in such teaching, and 
to perform special studies and surveys. 


Title VI. Language development, part B—Language institutes 


The institutes will increase the supply of qualified teachers of modern foreign 
languages and improve the competence of personnel now engaged in language 
teaching, with particular emphasis upon new materials and methods of instruc- 
tion. Training will be provided in either short-term or regular session institutes 
for advanced training for individuals now engaged or preparing to engage in the 
teaching, or supervising or training teachers, of a modern foreign language in 
elementary or secondary schools. 
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Title VII. Research and experimentation in more effective utilization of televi- 
sion, radio, motion pictures, and related media for educational purposes 
Under this program the Commissioner of Education is authorized: (1) 
Through grants-in-aid or contracts to conduct, assist, and foster research and 
experimentation in the educational uses of new communications media, such as 
motion pictures, video tapes, filmstrips, slides, recordings, radio or television 
program scrips; and (2) either directly, using Office of Education personnel, or 
by contracts to disseminate information concerning these new media to State and 

local public school systems and to colleges and universities. 


Title VIII. Area vocational education programs 


This program gives training of less than college grade to young people and 
adults designed to fit them for useful employment as highly skilled technicians 
in occupations requiring scientific knowledge in fields necessary for the national 
defense. 


Title X, section 1009, Improvement of statistical services of State educational 
agencies 
Grants are authorized to State educational agencies for the purpose of assist- 
ing States to improve: (a) The adequacy and reliability of educational statistics 
provided by State and local reports and records; and (b) the methods and tech- 
niques for collecting and processing educational data and disseminating in- 
formation about the condition and progress of education in the States, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION GRANTS 


The Federal-State cooperative program of vocational education was started in 
1917 with the passage by Congress of the Smith-Hughes Act. This act provides 
for grants to States for vocational education in agriculture, trades and industry, 
home economics, and training of teachers of such subjects. The controlling pur- 
pose of vocational education is to fit persons for useful employment. It is of 
less than college grade, and is conducted under public supervision and control 
for persons over 14 years of age. Programs are conducted for regular day- 
school students and for out-of-school youth and adults, both employed and 
temporarily unemployed. This program is based upon the fundamental ideas that 
vocational education is in the national interest and is essential to the national 
welfare and that Federal funds are necessary to stimulate and assist the States 
in making adequate provisions for such training. 

Supplementary legislation enacted since 1917 has had the purposes of : Promo- 
tion and further development of the program; the extension of the benefits of 
the vocational education acts to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam; the 
extension of training in practical nursing; training in the fishery trades and 
industry and training for the highly skilled technical occupations essential for 
the national defense. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The fundamental purpose of the First Merrill Act (1862) was to insure the 
development in each State of at least one college to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions in life. Institutions established or designated to receive the Federal 
assistance provided by the Morrill Act, as amended, are generally known as land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

The act as originally enacted authorized grants to the States of 30,000 acres 
of land, or the equivalent in scrip, for each Representative and each Senator, 
which the State was entitled to have in Congress in 1860. State legislatures were 
expected to provide sites and essential buildings and to make additional appro- 
priations for necessary operating expenses. A provision of the Act requires that 
moneys derived from the sale of the land in each State shall constitute a per- 
petual fund, the income from which is for the support of its land-grant colleges 
and universities. 

After several land-grant colleges had been in operation for a number of years, 
with encouragement and assistance from the Federal Government, the States 
found it difficult to support them adequately. Consequently, in 1890, the Second 
Morrill Act was enacted which provided for annual grants of Federal funds for 
the land-grant colleges and universities. The 1890 law provided for an initial 
appropriation of $15,000 for each State or territory, with an increase of $1,000 
each year over the preceding year for 10 years, after which the annual appropria- 
tion was to be $25,000. 
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The Federal Government again came to the assistance of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities in 1907 through the Nelson amendment to the act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for fiscal vear 1908, This 
amendment made an appropriation of $5,000 in addition to the $25,000 for each 
State and territory, with an increuse of $5,000 each over the preceding year for a 
period of 4 years, after which the annual amount under the amendment would 
continue to be $25,000. Thus, the total amount under both the 1890 and the 
1907 acts for each State was $50,000. 

For the fiscal year 1960 and through the fiscal year 1961 the appropriations 
authorized are not affected by the provisions of Public Law 86-658 and remain 
as authorized by the act of 1985 aus amended in 1952, i.e., the appropriation of 
$1 million annually for the States, to be distributed as flat grants of $20,000 
each and in addition, an annual appropriation of $1,501,500 to be allocated to 
the States in the proportion which the total population of each is to the total 
population of all as determined by the last preceding decennial census. 

The act as amended in Public Law SG6—-65S (1960) authorizes annual appro- 
priations beginning July 1, 1961, of $7,650,000 for the States and Puerto Rico, to 
be distributed as flat grants of $150,000 each. In addition, the law authorizes 
an annual appropriation also beginning July 1, 1961, of $4,300,000 to be allocated 
to the States and Puerto Rico in the proportion which the total population of 
each is to the total population of the States and Puerto Rico as determined by 
the last preceding decennial census. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF LEADERSIIIP 
PERSONNEL IN THE EDUCATION OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Legal authority for this program is contained in Public Law 85-926, approved 
September 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 1777). Its purpose is to encourage expansion of 
teaching in the education of mentally retarded children through grants to insti- 
tutions of higher learning and to State educational agencies. 

Under section 1 of Public Law 85-926, fellowships are allocated to participat- 
ing colleges and universities to be awarded to individuals accepted in the grad- 
uate program for the professional preparation needed to become college instruc- 
tors in programs for the training of teachers of the mentally retarded. Funds 
are paid to the participating institutions. 

Under section 2 of this law. fellowships are allocated to State educational 
agencies to be awarded for the graduate training of individual engaged, or pre- 
paring to engage, in employment as supervisors or directors in educational pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded in State or local school systems. Funds for 
stipends and dependents as well as supporting grants are paid to the State educa- 
tional agency. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Howard University was established by an act of Congress dated March 2, 
1867. It is now composed of a college of liberal arts, a graduate school, and 
professional schools of engineering and architecture, music, social work, medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, and religion. Although Howard affords an op- 
portunity for advanced education to students without regard to race, creed, color, 
or national origin, the university is attended predominantly by Negroes. Grad- 
nates of Howard University constitute one-half or more of the total number of 
Negroes engaged in the fields of medicine and dentistry, law, and engineering. 

Howard University receives an annual Federal appropriaton that finances 
about 51 percent of its operating costs. 


FEDFRAL ASSISTANCE TO GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Gallaudet College, originally established in 1857 as the Columbia Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and the Dumb and the Blind, is the world’s only 
institution offering higher education especially for deaf persons. It provides 
the opportunity for its students, the vast majority of whom are graduates of State 
schools for the deaf, to obtain a college education. Gallaudet also provides 
teacher training for a limited number of hearing individuals. In addition, it 
operates Kendall School, the elementary and secondary division of the institu- 
tion, which functions as its teacher training school. 


Gallaudet College receives a Federal appropriation that covers approximately 
66 percent of its total operating costs. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


The American Printing House for the Blind is a nonprofit institution located in 
Louisville, Ky. It manufactures and distributes books and teaching materials 
to all public educational institutions for the blind and to State departments of 
education in the States, territories, and possessions of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. The Printing 
Hiouse issues braille books, talking books, braille music, large- type texts, and 
tangible apparatus for the education of the blind. 

Federal support of the Printing House was originally authorized in 1879 
through a Federal act to promote the education of the blind. This support was 
available only for the furnishing of instructional aids for the use of students 
enrolled in resident public schools for the blind, and in specially organized 
classes for the blind in public schools. In 1956 an amendment to the act extended 
its benefits to a new category of blind children. Under this amendment all blind 
children in public schools can benefit from appropriations to the Printing House 
irrespective of whether or not they are attending classes organized exclusively 
for the blind. Funds to carry out the provisions of this amendment were for the 
first time provided in the budget for the fiscal year 1958. 


TRAINING GRANTS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


Training programs sponsored by the National Institutes of Health originated 
in 1937 with the passage of the National Cancer Act. The early beginning was 
modest and involved only the provision of part-time support of a few trainees by 
the National Cancer Institute. Since that time, the training grants and trainee- 
ships programs of the National Institutes of Health have steadily increased in 
the total amount of support available as well as in the number of scientific areas 
involved. Training grants and/or a falling within their particular 
fields of interest now are awarded by the National Cancer Institute, National 
Heart Institute, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, National Institute of Mental 
Health, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, National 
Institute of Dental Research, and the Division of General Medical Sciences. 

The general purpose of these awards is to support training either as programs 
within an institution or as stipends to an individual in research and teaching in 
all fundamental sciences relating to medicine and health. Many of these pro- 
grams are directly related to research in the prevention, alleviation, and cure of 
the physical and mental diseases and impairments of man. Training grants and 
traineeships are two types awards that supplement each other and make possible 
a broad, integrated program of training. The first type of award provides funds 
to an institution to support a particular training program, while the second type 
of award provides stipends to individual trainees to enable them to undertake 
special training at the institution of their choice. 

Grants for training of undergraduates are awarded to medical, dental, and 
osteopathie schools as well as schoo's of nursing and public health to enable them 
to establish, expand, or improve undergraduate instruction relating to preven- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer, cardiovascular disease, mental disease, 
and related gerontological conditions. 

Graduate training grants are awarded mainly for the purpose of assisting 
institutions to establish, expand, or improve their research and academic train- 
ing programs and to increase the number and caliber of trained personnel in 
fields constituting the primary interest of the various Institutes. In addition to 
providing sums for the support of the institutions’ programs, these grants also 
provide funds for stipends awarded by the institution to personnel who are 
undergoing training. 

Traineeships are provided as individual stipend awards directly by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to qualified physicians and other scientists in order 
that they may undergo advanced, specialized training in one of the fields of the 
health sciences. 

The legal authority for awarding training grants and traineeships is conferred 
by section 433(a) Public Health Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 289e). 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The research fellowship program of the Public Health Service was initiated 
in 1987 with the passage of the National Cancer Act. Since its inception this 
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program has been administered by the National Institutes of Health. The pur- 
pose of the program is to provide fellowship support to qualified students, 
scientists, physicians, and others in order to increase the research manpower 
of our Nation in all scientific areas relating to the cause, cure, and alleviation 
of physical and mental impairments of man. Since 1937 appropriations for 
the research fellowships program have been increased substantially. The re- 
sult has been a marked expansion in the breadth of the program. 

Research fellowships of several different types are awarded each year. The 
predoctoral fellowship is designed to assist promising young students to obtain 
research training in a department oriented toward medical research. The 
postdoctoral fellowship is designed to give medical graduates and those holding 
other academic or professional doctoral degrees, additional training in specialized 
research techniques and research planning. The special fellowship is for the 
accomplished research worker who can demonstrate the need for additional 
training in order to increase his value as an independent researcher, The senior 
research fellowship is designed to add an additional member in a preclinical 
sciences department who will conduct research in the basic sciences. The part- 
time student research fellowship is designed to give the student experience in 
research at an early stage of his development and to permit a determination of 
whether he has a natural and true interest in research. The post sophomore 
research fellowship offers superior medical and dental students an opportunity 
to obtain research training prior to completion of their professional degrees. 
The postdoctoral research fellowship for scientists of other countries is designed 
to provide scientific training in the United States in order to strengthen medical 
research as a universal science by mutual exchange of research methods, scientific 
philosophy, and cultural values. 

Legal authority for the research fellowships is conferred by sections 301(c) 
and 433(a) of the Public Health Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C, 241, 289). 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINEESHIPS 


The traineeship program for the graduate or specialized public health training 
of professional health personnel was authorized for a 3-year period by Public 
Law 911 (84th Cong.). In 1959, the Congress extended the program for an addi- 
tional 5 years. The primary purpose of the program is to help meet the need 
of public health agencies for professional personnel who are skilled in public 
health methods and procedures. In order to acquire these skills it is usually 
necessary for individuals to secure a year of postgraduate specialized training. 

The program provides for the awarding of traineeships for such training either 
(1) directly to individuals whose applications have been accepted by public 
or nonprofit institutions providing the training, or (2) through grants to such 
training institutions. The program is designed to supplement and not to replace 
or reduce the training activities currently being sponsored by State and local 
governments. 

The instructions, policies, and procedures governing the traineeship program 
are reviewed and approved by the National Advisory Committee on Public 
Health Training. This committee is composed of non-Federal Government repre- 
sentatives of the principal health specialities in the fields of public health ad- 
ministration and training. 

Title I of the Health Amendments Act of 1956 (Public Law 911, ch. 871, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess.), amended title Ili of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
ch. 6A, subch. II) by adding a new section 306 on “Traineeships for Professional 
Public Health Personnel,” which was amended by Public Law 86-105, 86th 
Congress. 

PROFESSIONAL NURSE TRAINEESHIP PROGRAM 


The professional nurse traineeship program was established August 2, 1956, 
under title II of the Health Amendments Act of 1956. Its purpose is to increase 
the number of nurses prepared for positions as teachers in schools of nursing and 
as supervisors and administrators of nursing services in hospitals, nursing homes, 
health centers, industry, and other health services. 

The program, originally authorized for 3 years, was extended in 1959 for 5 
additional years until June 30, 1964. It provides grants to institutions for award 
of traineeships for graduate nurses to enable them to obtain the advanced 
preparation needed for teaching, supervisory, and administrative positions. A 
traineeship for long-term study includes tuition and fees, a monthly stipend for 
living expenses, an allowance for dependents, and transportation costs to the 
training institution. 
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In fiscal year 1960, in addition to the program of traineeship grants for long- 
term academic study, grants for short-term study were begun. Under this phase 
of the program, grants are made to nonprofit institutions for traineeship awards 
to graduate nurses enrolled in short courses, institutes, and workshops designed 
to update and improve administrative, supervisory, and teaching skills in nursing. 
A traineeship for short-term study includes tuition and fees, and, under certain 
circumstances, a stipend. 

As specified in the law, traineeships are awarded through grants to publie or 
other nonprofit institutions providing this advanced preparation. Institutions 
are selected for participation in the professional nurse traineeship program on 
the basis of the course of study offered in the fields of teaching, supervision, or 
administration. The amount of the grant depends upon regional population dis- 
tribution, school enrollment, and capacity of the institutions for increased enroll- 
ment in the above areas of specializations. 

Authority for the advanced training of professional nurses is included in 
section 307 of title III of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., 242E) as 
amended (70 Stat. 924; 73 Stat. 239). 


GRANTS TO SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH FOR THE PROVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
TRAINING 


The Surgeon General may make grants for the provision of comprehensi\e 
professional training, specialized consultative services and technical assistance 
in the fields of public health to public or nonprofit schools of public health ac- 
credited by a body recognized by the Surgeon General. The eduecxtional institu- 
tions which meet the legal qualifications are at the present time the 11 schools 
of public health accredited by the American Public Health Association for the 
granting of the degree of master of public health. These schools are the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; University of North Carolina; University of Michigan; 
University of California; University of Puerto Rico; Yale University; Johns 
Hopkins University; Harvard University ; Columbia University ; Tulane Univer- 
sity ; and the University of Pittsburgh. These schools, together with other schools 
specializing in such fields as nursing and engineering, perform an essential role 
in the training of professional public health personnel for Federal, State, and 
local governments and voluntary health organizations, 

The motivation behind grants to schools of public health for training is twofold. 
First, there is an urgent need for more trained public health workers. Second, 
over two-thirds of the students in schools of public health are sponsored by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments. Revenue from tuition provides only about 11 
percent of the teaching costs for these students. The deficit is met from other 
funds of the school or appropriations from the State in which the school is 
located. This situation discourages the expansion of public health training 
from the point of view of both quantity and quality. These grants are designed 
to reduce the operating deficit of the schools and stimulate the expansion and 
improvement of professional public health training. 

Grants to schools of public health for providing public health training are an- 
thorized in section 314¢c(2) of the Public Health Service Act. This authority was 
established by Public Law 85-544, approved July 22, 1958, and extended by 
Public Law 86-720, approved September 8, 1960. 


PROJECT GRANTS FOR GRADUATE TRAINING IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Surgeon General may make project grants to schools of public health and 
to those schools of nursing or engineering which provide graduate or specialized 
training in public health for nurses or engineers, for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing or expanding graduate public health training in such schools. 

These grants will be made to assist these schools in improving and enriching 
their curriculums to meet the needs of changing and emerging public health 
programs; in strengthening programs of basic training in public health admin- 
istration; in developing and demonstrating improved public health training 
methods and procedures: and in enlarging faculties and supporting staff to 
provide for increased enrollments. As such, the purpose is to augment the scope 
and quality of public health training programs rather than to replace funds 
now available for current operations. 

The following schools in the U.S. or its territories or possessions are eligible 
to apply for grants: (1) schools of public health accredited for the degree of 
M.P.H. by the American Public Health Association, (2) schools of nursing ac- 
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credited by the National League for Nursing that provide graduate or specialized 
preparation in public health for nurses, and (3) schools of engineering accredited 
by the Engineers Council for Professional Development that provide graduate 
or specialized training in public health for engineers. 

Projects which would strengthen or expand graduate public health training 
in such schools are eligible for grant support. For purposes of this program, 
graduate public health training means that specialized academic training in 
public health offered at the postbaccalaureate or postprofessional registration 
level. 

These grants may be made by the Surgeon General only for those projects 
which are recommended by the National Advisory Committee on Public Health 
Training which also advises him concerning the Public Health Traineeship 
Program as required by section 306 of the Public Health Service Act. 

Project grants to eligible schools of public health, engineering, and nursing 
are authorized by section 309 of the Public Health Service Act, which was 
added by Public Law 86-720, approved September 8, 1960. This authorization 
applies to fiscal years 1961 through 1965. 


AIR POLLUTION GRANTS 


Section 301 of the Public Health Service Act authorizes grants-in-aid for 
research projects, and Public Law 159 (84th Cong.), as amended, authorizes 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service (a) to make grants-in-aid 
to State and local government air pollution control agencies and other public 
and private agencies and institutions, and to individuals for surveys and studies 
and for research, training, and demonstration projects and (b) to enter into 
contracts with public and private agencies and institutions and with individuals 
for surveys and studies and for research, training, and demonstration projects. 
This legislation was enacted in recognition of the dangers of air pollution to 
the public health and of its interference with man’s safety and comfort, and 
the full use and enjoyment of his property. 

Traineeship grants are made for postgraduate professional training in research 
or control operations in air pollution. The following criteria are used in con- 
sidering applications: 

1. The basic qualifications of the individual applying. 

2. The appropriateness of the training to air pollution research or control. 

3. The intention of the applicant to continue work in the air pollution control 
field. 

Applications from individuals for traineeship grants are reviewed and then 
referred to an internal professional review board, composed principally of in- 
dividuals from the same field as the candidate, for study, review, and comment. 
Thereafter, the intra-Service multidisciplinary Public Health Traineeship Com- 
mittee considers the applications and the recommendations of the review board. 
The committee recommends to the Surgeon General the approval of individual 
traineeship grants awards. 

Institutional training grants are made to academic institutions for curric- 
ulum development and support in air pollution, and are used primarily to cover 
the salary and travel of faculty members, costs of supplies and equipment, and 
costs of supporting services for the additional curriculum. The following criteria 
are used when considering applications : 

1. The qualifications of the institution and its staff in the field of air pollution 
research, 

2. The appropriateness of the proposal for developing and expanding the air 
pollution curriculum. 

In addition, an effort is made to secure as broad a geographical distribution 
as possible among the institutions receiving these training grants. Applications 
from institutions are reviewed and then considered by an external professional 
advisory group. Based on the recommendations of this advisory group, the 
Surgeon General determines which applications should be approved. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


From its inception in 1920 with the passage of Public Law 236, 66th Congress, 
the purpose of the vocational rehabilitation program has been to assist the 
States, by means of grants-in-aid, to return disabled men and women to pro- 
ductive, gainful employment. The authority for the program was renewed 
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several times until the vocational rehabilition program was made permanent as 
title V of the Social Security Act in 1935. Up to this time and for the next 8 
years, the services provided disabled persons consisted mainly of training, coun- 
seling, and placement on a job. Recognizing the limitations of such a program, 
the 78th Congress in 1943 passed Public Law 113, which broadened the concept 
of rehabilitation to include the provision of physical restoration services to 
remove or reduce disabilities, and which revised the financing structure. 

Despite the successful rehabilitation of over a half million disabled persons 
in the first 11 years after 1943, the existing program was still seen to be inade- 
quate to cope with the Nation’s backlog of an estimated 2 million disabled. To 
assist the States, therefore, in rehabilitating handicapped individuals, “so that 
they may prepare for and engage in remunerative employment to the extent of 
their capabilities,” the 83d Congress enacted the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1954 (Public Law 565). These amendments to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act were designed to help provide for more specialized rehabilita- 
tion facilities, for more sheltered and “half way” workshops, for greater numbers 
of adequately trained personnel, for more comprehensive services to individuals 
(particularly to the homebound and the blind), and for other administrative 
improvements to increase the program's overall effectiveness. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR INITIATING PROJECTS FOR THE EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


In addition to the grants to States for support of vocational rehabilitation 
services, as described above, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act provides, under 
the authority of section 3, that States may receive grants to assist them in 
initiating projects for the extension and improvement of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services under the approved State plan. In order to receive approval, each 
such project undertaken by a State agency must be an organized plan of iden- 
tifiable activities to extend or improve the provision of vocational rehabilitation 
services, over and above those services currently being provided. Federal fi- 
nancial participation under section 3 of the act for any project is limited to a 
3-year period, after which the activities may continue to receive Federal reim- 
bursement under the provisions of section 2 of the act. 


GRANTS FOR TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS IN FIELDS CONTRIBUTING TO THE REHABIL- 
ITATION OF PHYSICALLY OR MENTALLY HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended in 1954, authorizes a program 
of training grants to assist cooperating institutions to expand their resources 
for training personnel in all fields contributing to the rehabilitation of physically 
or mentally handicapped individuals. Section 4 provides for grants to States, 
public and other nonprofit organizations, including educational institutions, to pay 
part of the cost of instruction (teaching grants) and traineeships (stipends to 
individuals). Section 7 of the act provides for support of short term training 
in technical matters relating to vocational rehabilitation services, traineeships, 
and research fellowships. 

The goals of the training program are: (1) to increase the number of qualified 
workers now in short supply in the fields which serve disabled persons; (2) to 
raise the level of competence of personnel already working in rehabilitation 
programs; and (3) to improve the quality of both basic and advanced profes- 
sional training through increased emphasis on interdisciplinary training and 
coordination of training resources on both community and regional levels. 

Grants are now being made in the fields of rehabilitation counseling, medicine, 
nursing, occupational therapy, physical therapy, prosthetics and orthotice, psy- 
chology, speech pathology and audiology and in specialized areas of services to 
special disability groups such as the blind, deaf, cerebral palsied, and mentally 
retarded. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation also is assisted by a 13-member Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Training Policy, which concerns itself with the 
broad policies and long-range direction of the training program. By way of 
supplementing the efforts of this Committee, a technical advisory panel in each 
of the professional fields in which training grants are made makes recommenda- 
tions for action to be taken on each request (applications being submitted on 
an annual basis), and determines priorities for support. 

Vocational rehabilitation research fellowships are authorized under section 7 
of the act as amended in 1954. The objective of the fellowship program is to 
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expand and strengthen research resources through increasing the competency 
of research workers in the professional fields which contribute to the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled individuals. Authority also is provided under this 
section of the act for contracts for the full cost of research of special significance 
to the solution of rehabilitation problems which otherwise might not be under- 
taken. 

Fellowship applications are reviewed by a Fellowship Board comprised of six 
senior staff members of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


With the 1954 Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (section 4) 
Federal funds were authorized for use in paying part of the cost of research 
and demonstration projects in vocational rehabilitation. The objective of this 
systein of grants is to assist State and other public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies in conducting research or demonstration projects or establishing special 
facilities and services which promise to contribute to the solution of vocational 
rehabilitation problems common to all or several States. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act also provides for the establishment of a 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation to review research and 
demonstration project applications and recommend to the Director of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabiiltation those grants showing promise of making valuable 
contribution to the vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped. The Council 
is comprised of 12 members, who are leaders in rehabilitation or allied fields or 
in public affairs, appointed by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Research and demonstration projects may be grouped into the following cate- 
gories: research; special (regional) facilities and services; and demonstrations 
of new methods and those designed to provide for prompt and widespread appli- 
cation of knowledge and exeprience already acquired in the research and demon- 
stration program. The major objectives of these several types of grants in- 
clude: (1) development of new techniques for treating. evaluating, training, 
and placing disabled persons not previously helped because of lack of pertinent 
knowledge; (2) sharpening the effectiveness of existing methods by further 
study and testing of results derived from their application: (3) increasing the 
effectiveness of existing public and private programs by establishing special 
facilities and services to overcome inadequacies in vocational rehabilitation 
services which prevail on a regional basis: (4) creating new job opportunities 
for demonstrating the capacity of disabled individuals to produce under com- 
petitive conditions in jobs previously closed to those with certain disabilities. 


TRAINING UNDER PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


State agences that administer public assistance programs and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance have long worked together to improve the competence of 
agency staff. Staff development programs have been one way of doing this, 
and such programs, including provisions for educational leave, have received 
Federal matching on a 50-50 basis as proper administrative costs of public 
assistance programs since 1936. 

The enactment, in 1956, of authorization in the Social Security Act to ap- 
propriate money to the States as grants-in-aid for the purpose of increasing 
the effectiveness and efficiency of administration of public assistance programs 
by increasing the number of adequately trained public welfare personnel avail- 
able for work in public assistance programs, stimulated the States to reassess 
their staff development programs. Although no funds were appropriated under 
the amendment, many States have taken some action to clarify the legal base 
for and to increase the amount of professional training for social work. 


TRAINING UNDER MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
PROGRAMS 


Maternal and child health and crippled children’s funds may be used by State 
health departments and crippled children’s agencies for training in accordance 
with established policies. 

Training may be provided for— 

(a) Professionally, technically, and administratively trained persons who 
are employed or are to be employed in State or local health programs (em- 
ployment may be on a full-time, part-time, or fee-for-service basis). 
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(b) Other similarly qualified persons who are not employed or not to be 

employed in State and local health programs under the following conditions: 

(1) The training is directed toward carrying out the approved State plan, 

(2) If the trainee is an employee of another official agency, there has 

been worked out with that agency a plan for joint participation in the health 
activity concerned. 

In addition to State expenditures of Federal funds as outlined above, maternal 


and child health and crippled children’s funds may be granted for training in 
specialized fields. 


TRAINING UNDER CHILD WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAM 


Title V, part 3 of the Social Security Act provides for payment of Federal 
funds to State public welfare agencies to establish, extend, and strengthen public 
child welfare services. Funds may be used for the following purposes: 

1. Intra-agency training staff and workers-in-training. 

2. Institutes and conferences. 

3. Postgraduate professional education for agency staff carrying child welfare 
responsibilities and for persons recruited from outside for employment for such 
responsibilities. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare completed in fiscal year 
1960 the first full year of activity under the Federal Employee Training Act 
(Public Law 85-507). This act provided authority not heretofore available 
for training in non-Government facilities. It also has stimulated inservice 
training and overall planning to identify and meet training needs. 

Training and developmental programs are available to employees in all major 
parts of the Department. During fiscal year 1960, 38,150 employees participated 
in off-job training of 2 hours or more. These were distributed as follows: 
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Inservice training (offered in the Department or through interagency facili- 
ties) and training in nongovernment activities range from simple skills training 
for food-service workers to high-level executive conferences. Specific kinds of 
training include: (1) supervisory, (2) management analysis, (3) management 
development, (4) regional office orientation, and (5) clerical. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 17, 1960. 
Hon. LIsTeR HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: This is in further reply to Mr. Merrick’s letter concern- 
ing the hearings the Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower is conducting 
with regard to S. 3555, a bill relating to the training and utilization of the man- 
power resources of the Nation. Mr. Merrick requests discussion of those aspects 
of manpower planning and development, in the broadest sense, with which the 
Department may be concerned. He states that the subcommittee is also 
interested in developing areas of manpower decisionmaking by other departments 
of Government which are of concern to this Department. 

As you know, the Department of Labor is charged by law with advancing the 
public interest by promoting the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, improving their working conditions, and advancing their opportunities 
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for profitable employment. These broad responsibilities involve a wide variety 
of programs essential to effective manpower planning and development, including 
programs to insure development of the skills required to meet the varied and 
changing manpower needs of the economy. Developments both here and abroad 
necessitate the most effective work possible in this whole field. Undoubtedly, 
much can be done to determine the need for improving existing programs and 
developing new ones. The Department therefore welcomes the ideas which may 
be generated by the committee’s hearings on this subject and stands ready to be 
of whatever assistance it can. 

Those aspects of manpower planning and development with which the De 
partment is primarily concerned, and which embrace all types of workers from 
the most highly trained professional and skilled workers to the unskilled and to 
migratory farm laborers, are: 

(1) Research and factfinding as a tool for manpower planning— Work in this 
field embraces the whole area of labor and manpower. It includes studies of 
manpower needs, training and employment opportunities, studies of wages and 
working conditions, productivity and technological projections of future labor 
force needs for broad occupational groups, and employment studies, including 
studies of the nature of the unemployed. 

(2) Promotion of apprenticeship and on-the-job training.—The Department 
through its Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training promotes and provides tech- 
nical assistance for the organization of programs to improve and broaden the 
skills of the work force. Services are provided to industry, management, labor, 
community groups, and others concerned with manpower development. These 
activities are carried on in cooperation with State agencies similarly engaged 
and with vocational education authorities. 

(3) Job placement and counseling services through the Federal-State system 
of public employment offices.—Through its Bureau of Employment Security and 
affiliated State employment services, the Department administers a national pro- 
gram for matching workers and job openings in all occupations. The basic 
placement program is augmented by employment counseling services to assist 
workers in problems of vocational choice or vocational adjustment. Both place- 
ment and counseling make use of a wide variety of Bureau-developed aptitude 
tests. The employment service also gathers and organizes facts on labor demand 
and supply by occupation and by locality, as a service to workers, employers, 
and to communities, thus furthering the fullest utilization of the Nation’s work 
force by helping both workers and employers to make intelligent job decisions. 

(4) Providing protection against income loss resulting from unemployment.— 
In this Department is centered the Federal-State system of unemployment com- 
pensation which does so much not only to protect individuals when unemployed 
but to cushion the economy against the effect of loss of purchasing power. 

(5) Stimulating and focusing public interest on particular manpower prob- 
lems.—This is done hy the Department through such publications as “Manpower: 
Challenge of the 1960's,” so that certain functions affecting manpower which are 
the major responsibility of other public and private agencies and individuals 
are carried out with knowledge of manpower problems in the broadest sense. 
The work of the Department in this area is of inestimable value in fields such 
as education, fair employment practices, employment of older workers, and youth. 

(6) Defense mobilization activitics—In this area, the Department has devel- 
oped special programs to provide an orderly determination of the balance between 
the manpower needs of the civilian economy and those of the Defense Estab- 
lishment through the list of critical occupations. 

Thus. the Department has general responsibility for two aspects of manpower 
which should be indissolubly linked; meeting the Nation’s manpower needs 
and promoting the welfare of the workers themselves. Other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies have responsibility for various aspects of manpower plan 
ning and development which are of interest to this Department. Examples 
include the responsibilities of the Department of Health, Edueation, aud Wel 
fare in the fields of education and vocational rehabilitation; of the Department 
of Defense for the provision of manpower for military service as well as for 
advance production and research in civilian industry: and of the National 
Science Foundation with respect to scientific manpower. The Department of 
Labor works in active cooperation with all these Departments and its programs 
of research, training and placement are available to and serve many of their 
manpower needs. 

Some form of report dealing with the manpower situation could have the 
desirable effect of focusing the attention of the Government and the Congress 
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on manpower problems in a comprehensive way. It would give the administra- 
tion an opportunity to present a rounded picture of the manpower situation and 
direct the attention of Congress to the administration’s manpower policies and 
proposals. 

However, setting up a Council of Manpower Advisers, independent of the De- 
partment of Labor and other executive agencies which have manpower responsi- 
bility, and independent of the present Council of Economic Advisers would, 
in my opinion, create unnecessary confusion and duplication. It would be pref- 
erable, in my judgment, to permit the President to determine the appropriate 
arrangements for developing such report. 

If there is any further information the committee may wish, do not hesitate 
to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 13, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to S, 3555, 86th Congress, a bill “Relating 
to the training and utilization of the manpower resources of the Nation, aud 
for other purposes.” 

The bill provides that the President shall submit a manpower report to each 
regular session of the Congress. Among other things, the report would cover: 
anticipated future requirements for various occupational groups and categories 
of trained manpower; an analysis of current manpower resources and utiliza- 
tion with special emphasis on unemployment and shortages of trained personnel ; 
reconimended policies and programs for the more effective training and utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources in the light of projected requirements. The bill 
would also establish a Council of Manpower Advisers in the Executive Office of 
the President to assist and advise the President in the preparation of the man- 
power report, and to make various studies and recommendations in connection 
therewith. 

The Department of Defense is in agreement with the general purposes of the 
bill which are to promote the adequate training and useful utilization of the 
manpower resources of the Nation in pursuit of our national goais. The De- 
partment of Defense notes that many of the studies to be included in the man- 
power report are now performed by the Department of Labor and are available 
in periodic and routine reports of that Department. It is also noted that studies 
on related or special aspects of manpower requirements and resources ure also 
performed by the National Sciene Foundation, the U.S. Office of Education and 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 

Since the subject matter of the bill is within the sphere of the responsibilities 
of the aforementioned agencies, the Department of Defense defers to the views 
of those agencies. 

On December 13, the Bureau of the Budget advised there was no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. NIEDERLEH NER 
(For J. Vincent Burke, Jr.). 


U.S. CIvIL SERVICE COM MISSION, 


Washington, D.C., December 22, 1960. 
Mr. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 


Counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, 
US. Senate. 


Dear Mr. Merrick: Thank you for the opportunity offered in your letter of 
December 2 to comment on 8S. 3555. Before referring to the specific provisions 
of the bill itself, I should like to indicate my belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment can do much to establish better objectives for our national manpower 
goals and can work toward achieving these goals by persuasion and voluntary 
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means, both with respect to public and private employment. We are committed 
as a matter of national policy to efforts to maintain full employment and to 
provide equal economic opportunity to all individuals as their own aptitudes, 
desires, and capacity will permit them to achieve. With these as our central 
national objectives, it seems to me that the role of the Federal Government, 
particularly with respect to its own activity as an employer, can be capsuled in 
six principles, as follows: 

1. Find and develop highly talented people. 

2. Maintain a strong military force. 

3. Maintain a strong civil service. 

4. Induce the best to serve the Government in military or civil service. 

5. Develop adequate resources of trained people to meet growing national 
needs, 

6. Use the best abilities in all its employees. 

In working toward these ends, we must keep in mind that manpower utiliza- 
tion in the United States can only rely on persuasion and not on authoritarian 
types of controls. Any other approach would be fundamentally contrary to 
our whole democratic system. At the same time, our counseling of individuals 
and our efforts to persuade must avoid a mawkish paternalism or a clever ex- 
ploitation of either individual strengths or weaknesses. Our aim should be to 
seek means of encouraging fulfillment of individual goals to the best of individ- 
ual capacity. By all odds, one of the most effective means of doing this is to 
make the Federal Government a truly model employer, and to provide within 
its own employment structure continuing stimulus for maximum development 
of talent. 

Turning from this general thesis, it seems to me that in consideration of 
any bill as broad in scope as 8. 3555 the first question to be asked is “What is 
the need for it?’ This immediately leads to consideration of the equally im- 
portant question “Is there need for such a formal and high level body as that 
proposed?” At the present stage of my thinking which, of course, is conditioned 
by my responsibilities as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and as a 
personal student of Government institutions over a considerable period of years, 
my answer is negative. I have doubts of the need of such a body or that it 
would be successful in the mission assigned, both from the point of view of the 
jurisdiction given to it and from the point of view of its relationship to equally 
important responsibilities already assigned and working well in the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Department of Labor, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, National Science Foundation, and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. These efforts in turn are buttressed by the individual 
specialties in the manpower field which grow out of the substantive assignments 
of all of the other Government departments and agencies, including the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The already serious problem of coordinating overall Government policies and 
activities would, in my judgment, be aggravated by the creation of another 
body to share jurisdiction and responsibility unless it was accompanied by a 
broad-seale reorganization of the total machinery of Government, which I think 
would be impractical. I do not believe that the subordinate goals of the individ- 
ual Government programs, at least within the structure of the executive branch, 
are so unitary that they can be fixed and made final by legislative enactment 
of what appears to be a council of manpower advisers, with chief responsibility 
for the preparation of an annual manpower report. The bill places much em- 
phasis on the forecasting of developments and trends in the field of manpower 
requirements, a job in itself so extremely complex that it can lure researchers 
into an endless quest for absolute accuracy. Unless the forecasting job can be 
controlled by the specifications of those with substantive responsibility, it would 
probably be foredoomed to failure and futility. Therefore, I doubt whether it 
would be possible to redraft the bill in such a way as to take a more manageable 
bite out of the whole problem without compounding a confusion of agency re- 
sponsibilities which the bill seeks to avoid. This is not a fault of the measure, 
per se, it is the nature of the problem. In spite of these doubts and criticisms, 
T thoroughly agree that the Federal Government, as I indicated in the earlier 
paragraphs, must concern itself deeply with the manpower field. Manpower 
matters are an integral part of that complex which comprises the “general 
welfare” as the term is used in our Constitution. 

Manpower properly utilized means efficiency in production and an optimum 
gross national product, while manpower not utilized at all means unemploy- 
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ment and the aggravated spiral of economic ills that is called depression. Man- 
power matters are also closely related in ties of both cause and effect to educa- 
tional policies and problems and to many other social problems. In fact, the 
manpower viewpoint may be considered a way of looking at the various problems 
rather than as a problem in itself. At least it cannot be separated from the 
problems or handled as something independent. 

The national manpower goals of the United States have not been authorita- 
tively or precisely defined, possibly because it has not been absolutely necessary 
to do so, since they are implicit in other well-recognized goals. In spite of this 
absence of formal definition, the Government has not been neglecting this area of 
concern. 

Insofar as the civil service of the United States is concerned, the concept of 
the better social use of Manpower was introduced almost 80 years ago when 
our merit system of Government employment was established. Our merit sys- 
tem, whether intentionally or not, exemplifies in Government employment most 
of the elements of a national manpower policy. It is modern in concept, but it 
needs more attention from the point of view of recognition. In other words, to 
turn the phrase around, we need “to preach more about what we have been 
practicing.” 

As a government we have dedicated ourselves to the principle of insisting on 
open competition to fill most Federal jobs. We select people for both brain- 
power and interest, and we attempt to offset handicaps by unswerving empha- 
sis on ability to do the work of a particular job. We do not take into account, 
for example, physical handicaps, marital status, race, creed, color, politics, or 
age (except in some few areas in which the physical demands of the job pre- 
clude initial employment of older workers) and similar factors. I do not mean 
to say that we have completely achieved the goal of disregarding such factors, 
but the principle of open competition has done much to minimize their effect and 
to make all Americans feel that they do have a competitive opportunity to serve 
their Government, if they have the desire to serve it. 

The final point that I would make is that the foundation of a national talent 
search for all types of employment has already been laid by the recruiting prac- 
tices of the merit system. The prototype is in existence and operating. There 
are, however, several obstacles that would prevent opening up Federal eligible 
lists as a service to private employers. One is that our recruiting effort is scaled 
and supported to meet our own needs only. Another reason is that in many in- 
stances the Government itself would be left with pretty poor pickings. Much 
has been done in recent years to improve the competitive position of the Govern- 
ment, but there are still many areas in which we can continue to make improve- 
ments under the leadership of the President, and with surveillance and review 
by the Congress of the discharge of our stewardship, both in the central per- 
sonnel agency and in the individual departments and agencies. The system has 
worked well in practice. We can build upon it just so long as we retain the 
principles of merit and fitness as the prime requisites for Federal employment, 
with due respect for the rights of individuals within the system. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. JONES, Chairman. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1960. 
Mr. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Merrick: I appreciate the opportunity afforded by your letter of 
November 23, 1960, to express some thoughts in regard to manpower planning 
in connection with the bill S. 3555 on which Senator Clark will hold early 
hearings. 

As you know, there has been in OCDM and its predecessor agencies, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the National Security Resources Board, since 1947, 
an office charged with the coordination of manpower policies and programs of 
importance to the national security. For the past several years, particularly 
since the merger of the Federal Civil Defense Administration with the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to form the present agency, we have been intensely 
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engaged in adapting mobilization techniques to the new threat of nuclear war- 
fare with a possible attack on the United States. 

The more important recent programs of this nature have been the develop- 
ment and issuance of a national manpower plan outlining the responsibilities of 
manpower officials under various emergency situations at the Federal, State, 
and local levels; the holding of 8 regional, 43 State, and 60 local manpower con- 
ferences to acquaint Federal, State, and local officials with the requirements of 
the national manpower plan; consultations with representatives of labor and 
management in all aspects of manpower mobilization planning through the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee; development of opera- 
tional manpower plans in cooperation with the principal agencies of Govern- 
ment through the Interagency Manpower Policy Committee; and the establish- 
ment of the national defense executive reserve program which currently num- 
bers some 2,300 members drawn from industry, labor, education, and other 
institutions. 

While we have been very deeply concerned with the development of mobiliza- 
tion plans, we have been aware that mobilization planning was only a part of 
the problem, Equally or possibly even more important is the problem of main- 
taining and improving our mobilization base with the goal of always being 
stronger and better prepared tomorrow than we were yesterday. The combina- 
tion of responsibility for civil defense planning and that for defense mobiliza- 
tion in a single office has impressed on us the realization that the next war will 
afford us no time for mobilization in the traditional sense. 

For this reason, we have continued and further emphasized certain programs 
to strengthen or improve the mobilization base. Fortunately, the programs 
necessary for this purpose are entirely compatible with and necessary for our 
peacetime development of a strong economy. 

On the recommendation of ODM, the President established on April 3, 1956, 
the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. This was an action 
group to coordinate and stimulate the Nation's efforts to meet the shortage 
of scientific manpower. The Committee was terminated on December 31, 1958. 
However, the following action programs, initiated by that Committee, were so 
directly related to maximizing the Nation’s manpower potential and improving 
the manpower base that OCDM has continued and expanded them. These are 
as follows: 

1. Industry-education cooperation.—With the unprecedented growth of tech- 
nology in the past 10 years, and what appears to be a trend toward an even great- 
er rate of acceleration in the next 10 years, it is evident that the Nation’s em- 
ployers (who both generate technological breakthroughs but in the process create 
demands for new skills to keep pace with such technological advancements) 
must work in closer consort with the educational and training institutions 
which produce the brainpower and skills required. Such a cooperative approach 
is necessary to provide orderliness and direction to what heretofore has been a 
haphazard approach to the achievement of our national manpower objectives. 
In the next decade, particularly, it can no longer be left to coincidence that the 
skills and brainpower needed for keeping America in a strategically preeminent 
world position are, in fact, forthcoming from our educational institutions. As a 
means for stimulating greater concern about the manpower problem generally 
and for laying the groundwork for action programs on the part of the public 
in the development and use of the Nation’s manpower resources, we have held the 
first multi-State conference on industry-education cooperation. This meeting 
brought together policymaking industrialists and educators at all levels to pin- 
point the problem and evolve corrective programs. The first conference was 
held among the 16 Southeastern States on October 27, 28, and 29, 1960. Current- 
ly, we are morking on followup plans for promoting similar industry-education 
conferences in the 16 States represented at this first conference. Also, similar 
meetings are being planned in other areas. 

2. Utilization program.—This activity is designed to stimulate joint and in- 
dividual action by employers of technical personnel, educational institutions 
of higher learning, and professional societies to make more effective use of 
professional and technical skills already employed. Making better use of what 
is available, and in short supply, is tantamount to increasing the supply. To 
date, OCDM has sponsored 20 such conferences of top-level management ex- 
ecutives in as many different areas throughout cf Nation. The appreach is 
clinical—a sharing of experiences and ideas and the distillation of what ap- 
pears to be the most effective practices which can be instituted to correct de- 
ficiencies. 
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3. Talent development program.—The major objective of this activity is to 
assure the Nation has enough of the right kind and quality of brainpower and 
basic skills, on a continuing basis, at the right time, to keep our manpower 
mobilization base adequate for any contingency, whether it be normal economie 
development or to meet the exigencies of any type of a national emergency. 
Fundamentally this is a program predicated upon a concerted search to identify 
talented youth—those with the spark of the unusual—and to provide for their 
development to the maximum. It involves the inauguration of coordinated pro- 
grams at the community level to identify existing or prospective shortages of 
highly trained people and, secondly, to evolve actions for meeting theise defi- 
ciencies at the community level. 

Both of the above programs transcend the province of manpower planning 
per se. They are designed to achieve positive amelioration of the manpower 
situation both currently and in the future. We believe the stimulation and 
coordination of such programs in pursuit of our national goals to be a proper 
role and responsibility of the Federal Government. 

The utilization program, dealing with the effective use of professional and 
technical skill in being, has already achieved signal results. 

The talent development program, a longer range program, has just made a 
beginning. We hope to be able to broaden and intensify it in the coming 
months. ‘Together, we believe both programs are necessary not only for keep- 
ing America strong but for discharging our responsibilities for leadership 
of the free world. 

I should like to mention in this connection that our programs in this field 
have been developed in consultation with the OCDM Committee on Specialized 
Personnel, a committee of industrial, labor, educational, and governmental ex- 
perts on high-level manpower whose advice has been invaluable in pointing up 
the emerging problem in this field which your committee has under study. This 
group has also interested itself in the manpower problems in connection with 
U.S. assistance to developing countries and has brought under review the fact 
that in our own interest we must be concerned with the development of man- 
power required for growth and expansion in these countries. 

The programs we have been able to accomplish are, broadly speaking, aimed 
at the improvement of our manpower resource base. There are, of course, other 
things which should be done, some of which do not bear a close relation to the 
mobilization base problem. In this connection, I am certainly in accord with 
the objective of the bill S. 3555, to achieve a coordination of programs on a 
broader scale than we have been able to undertake to date. 

I have some doubt, however, that the proper approach is through a Council of 
Manpower Advisers. It would seem that the Council of Economic Advisers might 
give additional emphasis to manpower planning as a part of reviewing the 
economy. In considering proper organization for providing direction in this 
field, the history of manpower planning in the Executive Office of the President 
is of interest. There appears to have been roughly three general lines of develop- 
ment, represented by the Council of Economic Advisers, the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the OCDM, respectively. 

The first line concerns that of general economic research and studies on a 
continuous basis for the purpose of identifying among other things the existence 
or threat of economic depressions and unemployment. This kind of planning had 
its inception in the Federal Employment Stabilization Board. established in 1951 
and after several organizational changes was eventually lodged in the Executive 
Office of the President, initially in the National Resources Planning Board and 
currently in the Council of Economic Advisers. 

The second function, represented by the National Resources Planning Board, 
involves the planned development and use of national resources in peacetime. 
This function was initially established in 1933 in the National Planning Board 
of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. Again after sue- 
cessive transfers through several agencies, it was finally lodged in the National 
Resources Planning Board in the Executive Office of the President, where it 
remained from 1939 to 1943 when the Board was abolished at the outset of 
World Wer TI. : 

The third function, that represented by OCDM, is the general one of planning 
for the emergency mobilization of national resources and of coordinating meas- 
ures necessary to maintain, improve, and make use of resources, including man- 
power, to insure an economic capacity to meet a national emergency. 
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It has been evident for some time now that the problem of preparation for 
war is difficult, if not impossible, to separate from the problem of maintaining a 
healthy peacetime economy, particularly in the human resources field where 
unuse or ill-use of this resource is an irretrievable loss. Moreover, as I have 
pointed out, if we are forced into an emergency involving a nuclear exchange, 
there will be no time for the traditional World War II type of mobilization. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate the importance of further development 
of a top-level coordinating mechanism in the field of human resources. Clearly, 
there are many agencies of Government with important roles in the manpower 
field and a suitable mechanism for their coordination at the highest possible- 
level is essential. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised us on December 16, 1960, that it would have 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 

Leo A. HorcH. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1960. 
Mr. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR Mr. MERRICK: We are pleased to acknowledge the letter from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of May 18, 1960, concerning S. 3555, 
and your letter of October 20, 1960, requesting our comments on manpower plan- 
ning activities. 

In accordance with the suggestion in your letter of October 20, 1960, we are 
not commenting in detail on the merits of the particular approach set forth 
in S. 3555. In addition to the agencies that have been asked to report, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Civil Service Commission, and Selective Service 
System perform manpower functions. You may wish to obtain the views of 
these agencies on future proposals regarding this subject. 

As a staff agency serving the President, the Bureau of the Budget has a major 
interest in manpower matters. In the very broadest sense, almost every Federal 
program or action affects the utilization, development, or welfare of the American 
people. The Bureau’s work on budgetary and fiscal matters and on legislative 
coordination, on behalf of the President, has significant implications for man- 
power, both in a general way and also in terms of allocation of resources for 
specific manpower programs. Likewise, in performance of its responsibility 
for advising and assisting the President regarding agency budgets and the 
organization and internal management of the executive branch, the utilization 
of Federal and civilian personnel is an important consideration. In addition, its 
Office of Statistical Standards coordinates Federal statistical programs, includ- 
ing those of the Federal manpower agencies. 

From the standpoint of your subcommittee’s concern with manpower planning 
in the executive branch, it is perhaps useful to distinguish three different de- 
grees or ways in which Federal programs affect the Nation’s people or manpower. 

The Government’s fiscal, budgetary, and monetary policies are, of course, im- 
portant factors to the general level of economic activity in the country. The 
importance of this was recognized in the objectives of the Employment Act of 
1956, which include “employment opportunities * * * for those able, willing, and 
seeking work, and to promote maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” The general climate of the economy is also affected by other policies 
of the Government, including policies on international trade and relations, anti- 
trust actions, and other similar factors. While all of these broad policies are 
of importance to manpower, other considerations enter into them and in our 
view they can best be considered in a broader framework of which manpower 
is but one part. 

Among the programs which are carried out by the various Federal agencies, 
there are some which significantly affect the demand for and the supply and 
quality of our human resources. For example, education and training, research 
and science, and health and welfare programs all contribute to improving the 
supply or quality of the Nation’s manpower. Similarly, on the demand side, the 
national defense and the research and development programs of the Government 
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solueli..es raise important problems concerning the availability of needed skilled 
munpower resources, In the same way, the level of can by Federal 
agences 1s a factor which plays an important role in the Nation’s employment 
picture. While manpower is an important element in the determination of policy 
with respect to such programs, by and large, the range of considerations is 
broader. Policies with respect to education, health, welfare, or national defense 
must therefore be considered in a framework which provides an opportunity for 
consideration of not only manpower but other significant factors. 

Finally, there are a number of agencies in the Federal Government which are 
specifically concerned with labor and manpower matters. More specifically, their 
functions are to consider the labor force needs of the country and to facilitate 
the placement and continued employment of workers in the economy. Your sub- 
committee has already recognized the importance of these agencies in this field 
by requesting comments from them. They include the Department of Labor 
with its wide range of manpower functions, including promotion of apprentice- 
ship and other training, job placement and unemployment compensation activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Employment Security. and other activities. In the na- 
tional defense area, the Selective Service System and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization also have important roles. Finally, a number of other 
cay ee agencies, such as the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
the National Labor Relations Board, and the National Mediation Board are con- 
cerned with the important question of labor-industrial relations. 

From the foregoing brief discussion, we believe it is clear that manpower con- 
siderations must and do have an important place in the development of Federal 
policies and programs. The importance of manpower considerations is, of 
course, increasing as society becomes more urbanized and as technology and 
other forces gain momentum. Because human needs and factors are involved 
in almost any program or policy, it is clearly necessary to define the range of 
manpower considerations so that meaningful review can be given to problems 
in this area. The proposed hearings of your committee may help eliminate prob- 
lems that eixist with present arrangements in this area. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8. HUGHES 
Assistant Director for Le gislativ e aan rence, 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIREcr: DR, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1960. 
Hon. Josern 8. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator CLARK: This is in reply to your recent letter asking for my 
reactions to 8. 3555, entitled “The Manpower Act of 1960.” 

Under the terms of the bill, the President would transmit to the Congress 
annually a report on matters pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, 
utilization, and training. There would also be created, in the Executive Office 
of the President, a Council of Manpower Advisers composed of three members 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, which 
would assist and advise in the preparation of the manpower report, gather 
information in the manpower field, recommend policies in this area and, in 
general, consider manpower problems. 

The idea of emphasizing manpower problems and the presentation of periodie 
manpower reports, we believe to be constructive suggestions. As you know, 
the National Science Foundation has a direct concern with scientific mé inpower 
matters in connection with its responsibility for maintaining a register of scien- 
tific and technical personnel and providing a central clearinghouse for informa- 
tion. covering scientific and technical personnel in the United States, and in con- 
nection with its responsibilities relating to the development of national policies 
for the promotion of basic research and education in the sciences. The matter 
of scientific and technical personnel is, of course, part of a much larger picture; 
needs in this area are directly related to general manpower problems. 

We question, however, whether it would be desirable to establish a new Fed- 
eral unit to deal with manpower matters as proposed in 8.3555. As a general 
matter, we believe that, where possible, existing governmental organizations or 
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agencies should assume such new responsibilities as are needed and as are 
appropriate to their missions, so as to avoid unnecessarily adding to the number 
of Federal groups already in existence. While manpower matters may involve 
more than economic considerations, the two are frequently closely related. One 
possibility, therefore, would be to combine the responsibilities of the Council 
of Economic Advisers and the proposed Council of Manpower Advisers within a 
single organization. The Department of Labor could undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable assistance in connection with manpower matters considered by such 
an organization, and, of course, the National Science Foundation would be 
pleased to cooperate in such manner as may be deemed appropriate. 

I appreciate the opportunity to give you my thoughts on the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget on December 13, 1960, advised that it has no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Washington, D.C., December 15, 1960. 
Mr. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, 


Counsel, Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Merrick: Attached is a statement by Mr. Archie E. Robinson, assis- 
tant superintendent for vocational education, Baton Rouge, La., and also an 
article entitled “The Kind of School We Need Everywhere.” We sincerely hope 
you will insert this material in the hearings on S. 3555. If additional copies 
of the statement and article are needed please call me. 

We are very grateful to the committee for inviting a representative of the 
American Vocational Association to testify on this important measure. We 


regret that due to illness Mr. Robinson could not appear in person to read his 
statement. 


Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL A. BURKETT, 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY A. E. ROBINSON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, STATE OF LOUISIANA, WITH REFERENCE TO S. 3555, 86TH CONGRESS, 
2p SESSION 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am indeed grateful to you for 
this opportunity of presenting for your consideration some important aspects 
of the need for educating and training for the working forces of this country now 
and in the immediate years ahead. 

I would like to advise you that since 1929 I have been working in the field of 
vocational education in the State of Louisiana. My work involved that of a 
vocational teacher and public school administrator until 1938, following which 
date I have been employed by the Louisiana State Department of Education as 
assistant supervisor in vocational education, assistant director of war production 
training, director of vocational education, and assistant superintendent for voca- 
tional education. My present work as assistant superintendent for vocational 
education is concerned with previding the necessary leadership for the develop- 
ment of vocational education as an integral part of the total education program 
in our State. 

I am the immediate past president of the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education and a life member of the American Vocational 
Association. 

There has never been a time in the history of our Nation that full utilization 
of manpower in all fields of producing consumer goods and rendering consumer 
services was needed more than is true today. Each informed and thinking per- 
son in this country fully realizes that we are in a cold war with our enemy, the 
U.S.S.R., the outcome of which will determine whether or not our democratic 
way of life will be preserved for future generations. We can accomplish nothing 
by pretending that this condition does not exist. We know that the Soviet Union 
has as its ultimate objective, outproducing us and capturing the markets of the 
world. We know, too, that they have geared their education program to this 
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‘task, and that they are making progress. A failure on our part to face up to this 


reality can result in nothing but an eventual lessening of our world leadership 
which we have enjoyed over a period of many years. 

To recognize the fact that we should take immediate action to train all citizens 
of this country to work at their fullest potential and then do nohing about it will 
be equally as devastating. We cannot afford to follow a line of thinking that 
would lend itself to a business-as-usual policy, and at the same time hope that 
things will work themselves out in the future. This is wishful thinking. No war, 
whether it be hot or cold, has ever been won by wishful thinking. Wars are 
won by men of vision and courage—men who have the ability to make intelligent 
decisions on what should be done and then take action to see to it that it is done 
without delay. 

I had the privilege of traveling around the world 3 years ago at which time I 
visited briefly in some 15 countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. I wish that 
every American citizen could have been with me and shared my experiences. I 
believe that each of them would then have a better understanding of the need 
of this Nation to fight with all of its forces, the communistic influences designed 
to envelope the world. I believe, too, that there would be a fuller realization on 
the part of each American that the Communist way of life is gradually, but surely, 
gaining foothold in the free nations of the world. Today, we need not go further 
than some 90 miles from the coast of Florida to fully understand how this rapidly 
growing cancer is spreading throughout the world. 

Information coming from behind the Iron Curtain indicates that the U.S.S.R. 
recognizes that the public education system of America has been responsible for 
the ability of this country to produce consumer goods and render consumer 
services beyond that of any other nation in the world. Information also shows 
that the Soviet Union is gearing itself for a vocational education training pro- 
gram to teach its hundreds of millions of citizens to produce consumer goods and 
render consumer services at a more accelerated rate than that country has ever 
undertaken before. And they are meeting with success. Technicians and highly 
skilled workers are being turned out from their schools at an alarming rate, 
and the fruits of their production are being used as weapons against us through- 
out the world. 

I would like to point out that in 1941, this Nation found itself engaged in a 
war for survival. We were unprepared and it took several years of intensive 
education and training throughout the United States to teach men and women 
to produce goods and render services vital to the defense of our Nation. Many 
hundreds of millions of dollars were spent by the Federal Government in pro- 
viding direct grants to the several States to provide additional programs to 
train men and women to work at a higher level than was possible before we 
became engaged in the war. Time was on our side. Historians have written the 
account of how this country was able to produce consumer goods and munitions 
of war at an unprecedented rate, which was greatly responsible for our victory. 
Vocational education in the public schools of America was given the task of 
educating and training the working forees of this country. But let me remind 
vou that it took many months of education and training through the war pro- 
duction training program and other media before this successful termination 
of the war and victory on our side could be attained. 

You may be assured that if there should be another “shooting war,” the time 
element will not be on our side. ‘To put it bluntly, we have the option of either 
gearing our country now to its full producing potential or run the risk of being 
outproduced by the Communist world and eventually annihilated. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the best way to prevent a future war 
is to maintain such strength in our Nation that no enemy would dare attack us. 
We cannot present such a strong front to the rest of the world by following 
laissez-faire policy. Business as usual will not get the job done. We know that 
we must have a working force in America, superseding that of the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellite countries. We can accomplish this only by insuring that each 
and every individual receives education and training to prepare him to work at 
his full potential. To wait until we are on the verge of war and then begin to 
plan for a program of education and training similar to that used during the 
early years of World War IT would be sheer folly. 

We are living in the machine age, an age of automation with practically all 
of our agriculture, business, and industry geared to mass production made 
possible by use of the machine. Many changes have been made in the American 
production since World War II. There has been a complete “facelifting” in 
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agricultural production. Machines have taken over and the farmer must either 
get big or get out. Many thousands of farmworkers are being released each 
year. They must find employment elsewhere. Factories are being changed so 
rapidly that it is difficult to comprehend the extent to which new production 
methods are taking over. Yes, our scientists and our engineers have done 
excellent work in preparing us to be the greatest producing nation in the world. 
But what have we done to train our people to work in this new age? The answer 
is very little at the most. 

What has been the effect upon the working forces of this country as a result 
of the great scientific and engineering progress made during the past two 
decades? You have but to look around you in almost any State in the Union 
to see thousands of people who are unemployed and who are unemployable be- 
cause they are not prepared to work in America today. We have not provided 
them with education and training to fit them for useful employment. They have 
nothing to sell in the way of a skill, and the time has long passed when a 
strong body commanded any price on the labor market. The migration of farm- 
workers to urban areas seeking employment is becoming alarming. These people 
are untrained, and are not prepared to work in the “pushbutton” industries 
of 1960. 

The training of workers already employed by industry poses another serious 
problem. Many of these people are underemployed and are not prepared to 
contribute their full potential to production because they have not been trained 
to use the new machines and new production devices incorporated in the factories 
of every successful industry. The number of men and women affected in this 
manner will run into the millions. 

It has been conservatively estimated that during the 1960’s, 7 million more 
young people will be ready to enter labor forces of this country. Added to this 
is another 3 million women workers who will enter the labor force during the 
decade. In all probability, an additional 500,000 to 1 million farmworkers will 
be released during the sixties and these people will be seeking employment on 
the open labor market. 

I would like to point out to the committee that of each 100 children entering 
the first grade in this country, only 10 complete college and prepare themselves 
for professional work. This means that 90 percent of our working people are 
dependent upon some type of vocational education of less than college grade to 
prepare them for life’s work. Unless something is done for this large mass of 
people at the secondary school level, or on a post-high-school level involving a 
18th and 14th year of education to teach them to work in industry, on the 
farms, in businesses, and other places of employment, we can well expect that 
very few, if any, will work at their highest potential. This is alarming when 
we face up to the fact that every man and woman should be working at his 
fullest capacity during the 1960's and the years ahead. 

The Congress of the United States recognized the importance of vocational 
education for the security of this Nation with the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917. Subsequent Congresses have provided additional funds for the 
promotion and development of vocational education in the several States. Out- 
standing among these was the George-Barden Act of 1946, Public Law 586, 
79th Congress. The Federal funds made available have been used to match 
State and/or local dollars in the several States to increase vocational education 
opportunities. But the extent to which Federal funds are now available couid 
well be classified as being “too little and too late.” 

The amount that is now available is entirely inadequate to meet the needs 
as they exist today and will exist in the years ahead. I would like to point 
out to vou that the George-Barden Act in 1946 provided an authorization up 
to $29,300,000. Since the passage of this act, the inflation spiral and long 
overdue increase in salaries for teachers have resulted in our being able to 
purchase approximately 50 percent of the vocational educational visualized by 
the Congress when the authorization was set at the maximum. 

We need vocational education today to a greater extent than was ever dreamed 
of in 1946. The conditions are such today that we should be thinking in terms 
of 1° times as much vocational education offerings throughout the Nation as 
was planned for in 1946. With a little simple arithmetic, it is easy to deduce 
that Federal funds now available for vocational education are manyfold lower 
than they should be to get the job done. 

The public school tax dollar in every State of the Union has been stretched 
to the point of near breaking. Local and State funds are sought after for 
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schoolhouse construction, teachers’ salaries, school supplies, and hundreds of 
other needs that are pressing. Vocational education is often neglected; not 
because the need is not recognized, but because funds are not available. It 
has been conservatively estimated that more than 60 percent of the youth in 
our secondary school program do not have access to any vocational education 
program, 

It has already been pointed out that a relatively small percentage of our 
high school graduates actually go to college and complete the baccalaureate 
degree. This is as it should be. We have no need for all of our people being 
eollege graduates. The pattern of work in America has many places for em- 
ployment of those who are skilled workers and technicians. A 13th or 14th 
year of school can prepare these people for gainful employment and will insure 
that they may work more nearly at the top of their potential than would be 
the case if they are drawn into the labor pool without some type of preparation. 
I firmly believe that if we are going to have “chiefs” we must necessarily have 
“Indians” too. If we are held back in production, it will most likely be because 
of improperly trained skilled workers and technicians rather than an inadequate 
supply of scientists and engineers. 

In considering the training and utilization of manpower resources of the Na- 
tion, I firmly believe that the Congress must give consideration to the need 
for Federal funds to implement local and State dollars in providing vocational 
education opportunities for the masses of our people. I hope this committee 
will study these needs carefully and recommend to the Congress that additional 
funds be made available. 

I know that there has been a great deal of discussion throughout this Nation 
that Federal funds for education will eventually carry with it Federal control 
of education. If the same general provisions are carried in any new legislation 
as are now carried in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Barden Act 
of 1946, I feel sure that we have no need for fear of Federal control of public 
education. I have been working in a federally subsidized vocational education 
program since 1929, and I know from experience as a teacher and administrator 
that State and local authorities have full control over vocational education in 
the respective States and schools. State control of its program of public educa- 
tion must continue to be a provision of Federal-State relationship. 

I would like to submit to the committee for its consideration and have read into 
the minutes, the attached copy of a reprint from an article appearing in the 
March 1958 edition of the Farm Journal. This article is titled “The Kind of 
School We Need Everywhere.” It points out progress made in Louisiana in 
providing vocational education opportunities through area vocational-technical 
schools. We have gone a long way in my State in providing these kinds of 
schools. We now have 28 of them in operation. The original cost for the con- 
struction of these schools was borne by the State of Louisiana, and the State 
appropriates annually an amount in excess of $4 million to provide the instruc- 
tion. We do use some Federal funds in most of these schools, but it is less than 
4 percent of the total operating budget. Our tax dollar for this purpose has 
been stretched as far as our economy will afford. We cannot go further with- 
out financial help from some source, although the need is far from having been 
met in our State. But let me remind you that many States have no area voca- 
tional schools for the training of youth and adults in the working force of this 
Nation. 

In conclusion, I would like to again urge your sincere consideration of the 
need facing this Nation to provide vocational education opportunities for youth 
and adults. I feel that we must act with all expediency to meet this need. The 
following suggestions are submitted for your consideration : 

1. Amend the George-Barden Act of 1946 to provide for a maximum authoriza- 
tion of $100 million. 

2. Lower the 50-50 matching requirement to 70 percent Federal 30 percent 
State during the next 3 years and then return to the 50-50 basis. This will en- 
able many States to take advantage of the program in which cases they cannot 
match funds at this time. 

3. Appropriate the full amount of the authorization now contained in title 
VIII, National Defense Education Act of 1958. The full authorization is for 
$15 million ; $9 million was appropriated for 1960-61. 

4. Pass legislation which will provide Federal funds to assist the several 
States in constructing and operating area vocational-technical schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. E. Ropinson, 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education. 
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[Reprinted from the March 1958 issue of Farm Journal] 
THE KIND OF ScHooL WE NEED EVERYWHERE 
(By Richard C. Davids) 


If your boy isn’t going to farm or go to college, what then—start 
out asa flunky? Here’s how farm boys and girls can get good job 
training—within bus distance of home 


You’ve seen many a boy—maybe your own—who was just sort of lost after 
getting out of school. 

He didn’t want to go on to college or couldn’t ; he wasn’t interested in farming 
or he couldn’t get a start in it. He worked for a while in a gas station, then 
drifted on to other jobs—always starting at the bottom. 

I’ve just visited a kind of school that’s tailor made to help boys and girls like 
this. It turns them into top notch machinists, secretaries, draftsmen, and elec- 
tronics specialists. Does it in 18 months to 2 years, too, and practically guar- 
antees that they’ll move directly into highly paid jobs. 

Called an area vocational school, it’s the type we’ve needed everywhere, 
especially in rural areas, to take over where high schools leave off. And we 
need them more than ever right now, when the farm population is declining. 

Russia’s satellites have removed all doubt of it. A college-trained engineer 
or scientist—to get the most out of his training and experience—needs an aver- 
age of five technicians. 

We don’t begin to have that many, and as a result, many of our scientists are 
doing work that skilled technicians could easily handle. Technicians are well 
paid, and their work is important—indeed Vital. 

We've had vocational schools for years. But not enough of them. And nearly 
all have been in big cities, far out of reach of farm boys and girls. 

Some farsighted Louisiana educators recognized this problem 20 years ago 
and put up a few vocational schools in rural areas. They did such a good job 


that now the State has 27 schools, each serving 2 or 3 counties called parishes in 
Louisiana. 


I spent a week studying the school at Crowley (population 12,000) ; which 
handles students from Acadia and Lafayette Parishes. And if I’m not mistaken, 
it offers a pattern that farm people everywhere might study hard. 

In this bayou country of big families, farm boys by the hundreds have been 
forced to leave the farm—just no more farmland left. The school at Crowley 
has helped ease the shift to town jobs. 

Nearly half the tradesmen in the area learned their life’s work there. 

“It’s the most important part of the town,” said G. K. Cutrer, a banker. 

Since the war, a big share of the students have been GI’s in training, but now 
a growing number of the 550 who crowd the school from 8 a.m. til 10 p.m. are 
fresh out of high school. A third are still in high school, sampling several trades 
to see which suits them best. 

Adults come too. In fact, any time that enough people want a course, area 
vocational schools can usually offer it. 

Farmers learn welding, diesel repair, electric wiring—skills that will save 
them considerable money. A few come to learn a new trade altogether. They 
need it if they’re going to get a decent job in town. There is no tuition charge. 
School runs the whole year long. There are no semesters or terms. <A student 
simply begins as soon as there is room and his application is approved. 

Each student works at his own speed. He can go from one job to the next as 
fast as he picks up a new skill. No wonder you don’t see boys loafing or bored. 
The whole place has more the air of a busy industry than a school. 

Rules are strict. Students punch in on a timeclock, and a boy with only 
three unexcused absences is dropped. A boy doesn’t leave one job until he’s 
proficient at it. In auto repair, for instance, he has to overhaul a transmission 
in the 3 hours or so allotted by a mechanic’s “flat rate book.” 

Beyond that, the school trains a boy to open up his own business, even serves 
as an employment agency. Hardly a day passes but what some business—a 
Texas oil company or Detroit auto manufacturer—calls for boys. 

During my stay at Crowley, five farm boys, after 1,200 hours of training as 
draftsmen, went to work for architects in Baton Rouge at good pay. 
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“The big trouble,” says the school director, J. W. Mitchell, “is keeping boys 
until they’ve finished. The offer of a good job sometimes argues louder than 
a diploma.” 

What is the cost of a school like this? About $325 a year per pupil for every- 
thing, or about like the average high school. Since most courses are 2 years 
long, that’s a total of $650 for each pupil. Not much when you remember that 
it’s fitting a boy for a lifetime of work. 

Let’s see what that expenditure can mean to a farm boy. Norvin Langlinais 
got out of the Marines and started farming, but he decided that three families 
were too Many on one place. 

He took the 2-year farm mechanics course at the Abbeville, La., school and took 
a job in the local Ford tractor shop. When it came up for sale, he scraped 
together enough cash to buy it. 

Farmers say he’s one tractor man who gives good, quick service. He has done 
so well that he hired another graduate of the school to assist him. 

I asked Norvin what he might be doing without his school training. 

“Probably day labor in a rice mill or roustabout work in the oilfields. There 
aren’t many unskilled jobs left.” 

We heard that story again and again. A farm boy without special training 
finds just about every door locked to him, except unskilled, low-pay work. 

Two Abbeville students bought out a radio and TV shop. Another started his 
own auto air-conditioning business. 

Do those seem like highly specialized skills? They are. If you haven't visited 
a modern vocational school, you'll be amazed at the contrast with yesterday’s 
manual training and welding shops. No wonder Louisiana is winning a reputa- 
tion among industrialists as a place to get topnotch craftsmen. 

So, too, is Kentucky. Stop in at Paintsville and visit the Mayo School there 
if you ever go through Kentucky. 

A family from Hershey, Pa., did that 2 years ago and were so impressed that 
they dropped their boy off at the dormitory and left him to start school. He’s 
back home now on a good job, thanks to his training. 

A boy came who had worn out his welcome at two high schools. He hated 
math, couldn’t do fractions. Within the year he was doing trigonometry. 
Why? Because he needed it to be a machinist, and could see a point in wading 
through that stuff. Learning for the sake of making a living is a powerful spur. 

Elmer Stevenson was a mountain farm boy who wanted to become a welder. 
He had no hands. They had been burned off. The Mayo School sent him 
home—there were too many able-bodied boys waiting to get in. But he came 
back again and again until finally he was enrolled. After a heroic struggle he 
learned to weld, holding the torch with his elbows. Two years after he got a 
job in Detroit he won a prize as the fastest welder in the factory. 

Good vocational training can change the lives of people. 

I talked to a man of 52 who, after 20 years in the coal mines, could no longer 
work underground. He was driving 62 miles each way to school, learning auto 
repair along with his son who was studying body work. After only 6 months of 
school, they had more business than they could begin to handle after hours at 
home. His teacher told me: “We could place four times the men we can turn 
out.” 

A boy in welding took a job in West Virginia, came back a week later and took 
the whole class back to start work. The last two farm boys out of the elec- 
tronics department in Lexington went to work for $625 a month—quite a salary 
for mountain boys with 2 years’ training beyond high school. 

Industry keeps a sharp watch on the area around a vocational school as a 
place to put a factory. The Diamond Match Co. picked a site outside Paints- 
ville, largely because of the Mayo School. The director said: “I’ve been kept 
busy the last 2 years showing the school to site locators for industry.” 

Kentucky has 13 other area vocational schools, but that isn’t nearly enough. 
James L. Patton, State director of vocational education, says that every school 
has waiting lists. 

Minnesota has several fine area vocational schools in rural areas, 

Farm Journal goes on record as strongly in favor of State aid to provide for 
more funds for area vocational schools. We need such schools to keep America 
strong, and we need them for the sake of farm boys and girls. 

Why not do something about it in your community and your State? 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


(By M. E. Robinson) 


The last two decades have seen America accumulate human resource prob- 
lems faster than she found soluiions for them. During this period we passed 
out of the prewar period of relative national economic isolation and obsession 
with persistent general unemployment into the postwar complexities of simul- 
taneous manpower shortages and surpluses, of rapid movement of people over 
and across hitherto formidable barriers of caste, of occupation, of locale, of 
nationality. Now we find ourselves in the space age, when national survival 
has a pitiful leadtime, and if assured opens us to the prospect that our develop- 
ments in the hard sciences and technologies can mete out a _ social-industrial 
revolution in a matter of months. 

With all of this great transformation, we have not greatly altered our atti- 
tudes toward our ways of utilizing or allocating human resources. Nor have 
we added significantly to our institutional framework or techniques for assur- 
ing the constant self-allocation and reallocation of our stock of human talents 
and skills that is required if we are to continue to be a growing economy and 
an open, democratic society. Examples of this particular social lag are all 
about us: In spite of persistent and costly shortages in important occupations, 
well identified groups are barred from practicing occupations that talent, train- 
ing, or both, have fitted them for. Often, the lack of information about the need 
on the one hand, and the availability of capacities on the other, is the substantial 
barrier. Often too, both these real and seeming shortages, and the attitudes 
and institutional gaps that intensify them, continue unremedied in callings 
where we as a nation cannot afford to be found wanting. With this accumula- 
tion, we run the danger of not identifying problems of human resources use 
until they have snowballed into major proportions. Generations have come 
on and new nations emerge to lay claim to services and opportunities before 
we have taken account of the implications of their existence for the way we 
must deploy our stock of human capabilities and potentialities. 

Past efforts to deal with the problem of human resources utilization have 
been diffuse, spasmodic, and fragmented. Partly, this fragmentation has been 
the result of the separations between the social science disciplines used as 
analytical tools; partly, it has resulted from the limited rationales of the various 
professions closely concerned with manpower problems, but more often, I think, 
it has resulted from the sheer multiplicity of aspects and approaches to the 
problem. The scope is enormous. Literally everyone, and every organization, 
is concerned—from one or more angles. There is a vast amount of isolated 
effort to find inadequate answers to incomplete and inadequately formulated 
questions. In a recent survey of regional economic development efforts, the 
Committee on Economic Development identified literally thousands of hitherto 
unknown (to it) organizations engaged on similar or related studies, all working 
in relative isolation from each other. The taproot of our social negligence in 
the matter of human resource use may well be the failure to provide a communi- 
cation center where what is being thought through and tried out can be collected 
and disseminated to others concerned with similar or related aspects of human 
resources problems. 

It is proposed, therefore, that a National Institute of Human Resources be 
established. This Institute, like the National Institutes of Health, would be 
charged with the responsibility of defining and dealing with interacting aspects 
of manpower utilization as a totality. Specifically, it would itself conduct re- 
search, especially directed toward identifying future or emergent problems. 
Furthermore, through a program of grants and contracts for research, experi- 
mentation, and implementation, it could mobilize the capacity of many organiza- 
tions and concerned groups. Such agencies and groups would include other 
Federal agencies (U.S. Office of Education, BLS, Census, etc.) responsible for 
various aspects of manpower research and operations: regional economic plan- 
ning and development agencies: State and local governments; university re- 
search centers concerned with domestic or international aspects of manpower 
utilization as part of economic development: scientific groups and professional 
societies; unions; and voluntary social agencies—in short, any group which the 
Institute deemed capable of making significant contributions in research or ex- 
perimentation. 
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The kinds of research and experimentation to be undertaken would vary 
widely, and would be both basic and developmental, so that the total impact 
would be as comprehensive as possible. It would, for instance, deal with inter- 
state interregional geographic mobility, with interoccupational mobility, in re- 
sponse to economic technological developments and changes in consumer needs 
and tastes. The now perennial problem of mobility and optimum utilization of 
scarce, highly trained professional talent could be attacked, not only on the re- 
search level, but on the level of experimental operations, to implement longstand- 
ing recommendations, for use of rosters in better personnel communications by 
scientific societies. The flow of information to educational and training institu- 
tions about manpower requirements, and the changing content of jobs and pro- 
fessions could be dealt with both at research and demonstration levels. Better 
techniques could be developed for use of public and private placement efforts, 
thus raising levels of dealing with manpower utilization in every sector of our 
society. 

It is highly important that the purview of the Institute include the ability to 
support experimentation and implementation, as well as inquiry. This will 
result in the hitherto lacking emphasis on institutional innovation so necessary 
to insure coordinated action programs to deal with issues that for some years 
it has been assumed could merely be talked or nibbled away. 

The location of such an Institute in the Federal structure ought to be left 
open at this stage. There would appear to be arguments for installing it as an 
adjunct of the Department of Labor, but this might create difficulties in dealing 
with professional, especially scientific, manpower problems. Depending on 
changes in the organization of the Executive Office of the President, this might 
be a location that should be explored. At any rate, the Institute should not be 
so situated in any agency where experimental and demonstrational aspects 
would be deemed less important than the research and communications functions. 


O 





